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ALIENOR,; OR, « DIED LIKE A DOG.” 
A TALE. 


Fuw disivicts in Europe are move devoid of local 
interest than the frontier-country between Belgium 
and l'rance; especially at its maritime extremity, 
towards West Flanders, where dykes and ditches, 
and an ill-favoured, aguish-looking population af- 
ford incontrovertible testimony to the fenny nature 
of the soil. In that flat and dreary landscape, 
where a canal becomes an interesting feature, and 


wdiax-ground or tobacco-field a towering planta- | 


tion, though the fertility of the reclaimed land is 
such as at least to secure the traveller against 
incurring the hatred of the benevolent Yorick by 
declaring all “barren,’—the tedious sameness of 
the scene soon wears down his spirits to depression. 

Ilow much more then the spirits of those less- 
fortunate individuals whom circumstances have 
endenizened in those truly Zow Countries, whose 
waters are brackish,—whose earth is spongy,— 
whose air baneful! Persons so situated soon 
tease to wonder at the repugnance which has 
stripped 20 many of the quaint old towns of West- 
ern Flanders of the better order of inhabitants, for 
whom their stately mansions appear to have been 
coustructed ; abandoning them to the occupation 
ot weavers and lace-makers ;—with only the pomp- 
*us gravestones of the grand old churches to at- 
test that, in days of yore, under the sceptre of 
Burgundy or Austria, high and puissant families 
aided beside those sluggish canals ;—eventually 


consigning their bones to the tombs of highborn | 


ancestors, coeval with the foundation of the Church. 
In their degree, the Flemish villages have shared 
the fate of the cities s—producing a population far 
niferior to the thriving farmers in possession salieale 
France wrested from Spain the fair provinces she 
those to enjoy hy the double right of conquest and 
ary Mega Instead of the sturdy boors we 
Pan! Pitts groups of Teniers, Wouvermans, per 
Pel ote, the modern iat of the dent 
( @ lying between Niéuport, Dunkirk, and 


uurtray are chiefly smugglers, carrying on a 
reciprocal 2 
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cal trade across the frontier :—with the | 
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re of the sluices, #0 important to the health | 
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Among the villages distinguishing themselves in 
| the squalid district of Ypres by their contraband 
| trade,—a village, by the way, which has the pre- 
sumption to call itself a town,—is Vraeschoot ;— 
| a little verdant nook, of which every separate hahi- 
_ tation,small, green, and concealed amid surrounding 
| vegetation, bears a striking resemblance to the ark 
of Moses resting among the bulrushes. 

For an eye sufficiently habituated to the deti- 
ciencies and peculiarities of a Flemish landscape, 
_Vraeschoot possesses a certain degree of beauty. 

Its low roofs and bright green window-shutters,— 

its glassy pools and highly-eultivated meadows,— 
‘pretend to as much rural distinction as is com- 
patible with the nature of a landscape which an 
ignorant or careless sluice-man at the neighbouring 
| Sas might Jay under water in an hour,—convert- 

ing the whole parish into a cheerless lake. Such 
accidents, however, are unexampled ; and Vraes- 
choot, though of amphibious aspect, has no record 
| of an inundation to diversify the somewhat mono- 
' tonous annals of her municipality. 
| For there is no admission, of course, into similar 
archives for the thousand interesting episodes de- 
_rived from her perilous breach of international law 
| by defiance of excise and customs,—octrot and drotts 
_réunis; nor are the Vraeschooters ever heard to 
| boast of the number of martyrs they have furnished 
to the blunderbusses of the maréchausée while vio- 
lating the rights of the confributions indirectes. 

Nevertheless, these things have become legendary 
in the village ; and many a story, equaling in 
barbarous detail the feats of the early buccaneers, is 
related in winter time beside the turf-warmed stoyes 
of Vraeschoot. It seems to add flavour to the eau 
| de vie, for which they have fradulently managed to 
| exchange their Schiedam, and to the cerve/as they 





have bartered for their salted stockfish, to relate 
their struggles with the officials appointed by the 
French and Belgie governments to restrict their 
traffic within the stricter letter of the law. 

Last summer, in my zeal to complete a collection 
illustrative of the Flemish Flora by a few rare 
‘specimens of bog and aquatic plants, I spent a 
‘week in the comfortable little inn of the Korren 
Bloem at Vraeschoot ; and to many a tale of local 
prowess Was I compelled to licten while wearing 
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out the morning in pursuit of marsh hyacinths, 
and the curious rushes and mosses of the Ypres 
swamps. After listening for a day or two to the 
buzz of the dragon-flies and other winged nui- 
sances over the weed-crested ditches of that watery 
waste, the drone of the Flemish peasants appeared 
less insupportable. 





According to the custom of the country, dinner 
was always laid in the inn-kitchen ;—but it was a | 
kitchen that might have sat for its picture of | 
Flemish cleanliness to Van Hooghe ; the neatly- | 
varnished Cambray stoves, and bright blue Delft | 


interruption to the general whiteness of walls, 


ceiling, floor, and dressers; the former being white- | 


sils, were of brass, so brightly kept as to be more 
brilliant than vessels of gold or silver. 

By the time dinner was over, the tapering de- 
canter of Faro and tall, thin-stemmed beer-glass 
removed, and, by way of dessert, the stunted fruits 
of the country, and a dainty formed of pastry and 
treacle, appropriately called Bonbon de Sluys, placed 
upon the table, the good women of the house, Vrouw 
Van Kerckx and her wooden-faced daughter Trin- 
cia,* used to draw near, with their knitting needles 
in their hands,—the latter having abandoned her 
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grandfather used to boast of having spoken with 
those who remembered the time when Flanders 
extended half way into the France of to-day,—the 
time when Marlbrook came soldiering here, and 
for all the great victories we hear so much of, lef 
the grand Monarque in possession of our finest pro. 
vinces! Even I,—I, Lottje Van Kerckx, why 
am speaking to you,—recollect the period when the 
French eagle was the Imperial standard for oyy 
stamps ;—when Brussels, which now calls itself g 
capital, was but a country-town like the rest of Us; 
—and all was France, France, France, from Rowen 


. : 
ware gracing the plate-racks, forming the only | to Hamburg ;—paying toll and tax to the same 


Parisian seat of government! And why, pray,— 
. . 7 ? 
because it pleased the crowned heads of Europe to 


washed at certain intervals of the year, and the | knock themselves together at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 


floor daily strewn with fresh, white sand ;—while | decide that this patch of ground should be called 


the stove-handles, and nearly all the kitchen uten- | 


Prussia, and t other patch of ground be called France, 
—is a poor widow woman to pay mulct and fine to 
this new king of ours, for iiberty to drink and retail 
the French liquors, which, in my youth, I bought 
and sold at prime cost? JZ had no hand in their 
rubbishing congress !—My opinion wasn't asked! 
And so, without further ceremony,—feeling myself 
guiltless in the sight of Atmiauty Gop for violating 
a law which is none of his making,—I make bold 
to catch the gendarmes of the frontier napping, 
| whenever they are fools enough to let me!” — 

It was no province of mine to resolve this com- 





less portable lace- pillow for the express purpose of | plex periphrasis into the ‘simple word “smug- 


gossiping with a stranger, sufficiently unversed in 
the ways of Vraeschoot to find amusement in anec- 


dotes of its illicit trade and the judgments thereby | 


provoked. 
Sometimes it occurred to me that Vrouw Van 


Kerckx exhibited a closer insight into and warmer | 
interest in these exploits than was altogether re- | 


concileable with her deep devotion to Church and 
State. In the eagerness of narration she often 


spoke as though an eye-witness of the feats she was 

relating,—like an old sportsman or veteran warrior | 
warming with the recapitulation of heroic scenes | 
in which they have borne a part ;—till, at length, | 


I began to surmise that the Macon and Médoc, 
issuing from the gelid cellars of the Korren Bloem, 
(where, according to its sign and inscription: 


VERKOOP MAN ALLE SOOTEN VON DRANK) had made | 


no pecuniary acknowledgment to His Majesty 
King Leopold for the honour of entering his do- 
mninions. 


gling,” or remind mine hostess of the Korren 
| Bloem, that to “honour the king” and the laws 
‘of his making, quand méme, comes next to the fear 
of God in the enactments of all the churches of 
Christendom, It was plain that her conscience 
lay in her kegs of Cognac; and to judge by the 
number of country curés in their three-cornered 
beavers and rusty gowns, whom I saw in the course 
of the day trying the strength of her “ a//e sooten 
von drank,” she could be in no need of spiritual 
_ exhortation. 

I contented myself, therefore, with pursuing my 
inquiries into the gestes et faits of the heroes of 
| Vraeschoot contrabandery ; which are truly of 4 
nature to deserve that some descendant of Frois- 
sart, (a native of these web-footed provinces, ) should 
arise to snatch them from oblivion. Among other 
| questions, I ventured to inquire whether the marine 
_ smugglers of Flanders were of equal hardihood with 
itsland marauders ;—whether Nieuport and Ostend, 


“ But you have never taken any share in these | for instance, rivalled Vraeschoot in the quality of 
daring enterprises?” said I, addressing Vrouw | their traditions ?— 


Van Kerckx at the close of one of her strange, 
eventful histories. ‘ You would not, surely, de- 
fraud the revenue, by smuggling ?” 


‘lo my great surprise, the voluble old Vrouw 
became instantly dumb. I fancied, however, that 
a significant glance toward Trincia purported # 


“And why not?” cried she, crossing her arms | assign her daughter’s presence as the cause of this 
defyingly, over the jacket of her Flemish costume. | sudden taciturnity ; and a few minutes afterwards, 
“Wherefore is a poor widow woman like myself _ the phlegmatic-looking damsel having quitted the 
to abide by the juggling of princes and their min- | kitchen as if to fetch fresh worsted for the stocking 


isters,—who deal with nations and languages as 
with flocks and herds ; creating as it were a line 
in the air, which they advance or retrograde at 


she was knitting, mine hostess burst forth. 
| ‘I did not care,” said she, “to answer just now 
/your question about the Nieuporters, because 


will, and which is to make me French or Fleming, | poor Trincia!—You can’t have been so many days 
according to their whims and fancies?—My old | in the village without knowing her story ?” 


— .... — 


* Written Trinje by the Flemish. 


nena a | 


“T have heard nothing concerning your daughteh 
| but that she is an excellent housewife and the 
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lace-maker in the district,” said I; feeling it un- | certain bitter flavour of chicory, from which no 
necessary to declare how little the dull, inanimate | coffee compounded in the Netherlands is ever free. 
face of the F lemish damsel had interested my in- * Yes !—betrothed! Had he lived two months 
quiries. longer he would have been my son-in-law,—and 
« Well enough for that!” replied her mother. | Gop knows I loved him as such! I sometimes 
«But surely you must have heard of her misfor- | doubt whether the son born of her loins is dearer 
tune?” to a mother’s heart than the man who constitutes 
The village interpretation assigned in England | the happiness of an only daughter !” she replied, in 
to the word “misfortune,” as regarding persons of | a tone of unusual emotion. ‘ And Peter loved me, 
Trincia’s age and sex, rendered my denial some- | too—next, after poor Trincia, dearest in the world. 
what embarrassed. And well he might ; for he had no father or mother 
“ What !—not heard of Peter Van der Heyden?” | of his own, and neither kith nor kin that cherished 
cried the mother, apparently priding herself in her | him asI did. I often think, as I sit by my com- 
family disasters. fortable stove o’ winter nights, and hear the wind 
And this time I was bolder in my avowals of | whistling seaward over the flats, that I would 
ignorance. ' give house and homestead, and all I’m worth in the 
~ “Then, I can tell you that you never heard of | world, and beg my bread for the remainder of my 
the bravest and best fellow who ever trod the earth | old days, only to have Peter Van der Heyden alive 
or dared the sea!” retorted the old lady, with fond | again, and my poor Trincia’s face as sunny as it 
enthusiasm. “ Never a better sailor than Peter Van | used to be in days of old.” 
der Heyden steered into the port of Nieuport; and | “She was once lively, then, like other young 
to this day, whenever a storm stirs up the breakers | people?” 
betwixt the headlands and Ostend, and the sig- ** Lively?—There was not such a dancer at 
nals of distressed vessels are heard in the offing, the Kermesses of the country round!—And then, 
the lighthouse-keeper and water-bailiff are sure | for singing, the Harmonic company of St. Sebastian 
to shake their heads, and mutter the name of poor | of Ypres sent her their silver medal. She has got 
Peter Van der Heyden, once the boldest and surest it now, put by somewhere with a lock of Peter’s 
of their pilots!” hair, and a button or two cut from his jacket when 
“He was not a smuggler, then?” I inquired; | he was taken out of the water. But we must not 
glancing towards the door through which Trincia | ask her to look at them. I never saw her discom- 
had disappeared, lest she should be within hearing. | posed but once since the day he was buried, and 
“He was a smuggler,—and a thriving one!” re- | that was when one of the Bruges musicians, when 
plied Vrouw Van Kerckx, stoutly, and without | dining here on his way to Courtray, asked her, 
shame. “ But you need not be afraid of that poor | joking-like, for a sight of her badge. So, when 
soul’s overhearing you!—Trincia is gone to sob } she took out the little ivory box, intending to oblige 
away half-an-hour in her own chamber, as she is{ him, the sight of the other treasures was too 
sure to do whenever there is talk before her of |} much for her,—and down she fell her length 
Nieuport and the Nieuporters. ‘Trincia’s heart is | yonder on the floor, as cold as marble. “Twas 
as soft as a bran-binn.” | twenty minutes or more before we could bring her 
I certainly expected no such imputation of sensi- | back to the smallest sense of life!” 
bility against the girl whose inexpressive counte- | So much for trusting to appearances!—So much 
nance had disposed me against her. But, like | for the phlegmatic nature of poor Trincia Van 
others of hasty judgment, I have often to amend | Kerckx! 
my rash decisions on men, women, and things; and| There was every reason they should love each 
am, accordingly, anxious to do justice to poor | other dearly,” resumed the good woman, returning 
Trincia Van Kerckx, as one of the warmest-hearted | towards the table and her domestic troubles, after 
individuals of my acquaintance. The fixedness of | bustling about the kitchen for some minutes to 
face I had so misappreciated, was, in fact, the re- | conceal her emotion. “ Peter, as I told you before, 
sult of despair :—the expression of a passionless | was an orphan, brought up at Nieuport by the 
heart, whose hopes are dormant in the grave,— | brother of my late husband ; and, from a child, 
whose life must be at best a life of duty,—whose | even before I laid poor Van Kerckx in the church- 
earthly happiness consists in retrospection,—and a | yard, Trincia used often to go over, and spend the 
retrospection whose cloudy distance is lost in tears! | Kermesse time, and other holidays, with her unele 
¢ poor creature I had seen knitting from morn- | and aunt. There, in course, she fell in with poor 
g till night, till I fancied her a mere machine, | Van der Heyden, who was six years older than 
worthy only to fidget the bobbins of a lace-pillow | herself, and was her unfailing champion in her 
or the needles of her worsted stocking, was one of | plays and games with the Nieuport children, when 
that holy army of martyrs—a broken-hearted | they were hard on the stranger; and when, at ten 
Woman, faithful to the memory of a first and only | years old, he went to sea, Peter was sure to bring 
Pita Let my readers, however, work out the | her home, from his voyages, something or another 
ome: as gradually as I did myself. for a keepsake,—such trifles as are had for work- 
— i young man, of whom you speak so highly, | ing or striving for—a curious shell, or marten kin, 
the v, anced, then, to your daughter?” said I to or bird, or bunch of rare sea-weed.—For poor I eter, 
iki. ne, when, shortly afterwards, she brought | being brought Up, as one may say, for charity, 
ri i coffee, ina cup of enamelled Delft, almost had not a doit of his own to buy presents for his 
“ing Nankin, and by no means the worse of a | little playmate, 
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“ Her father and I thought little of such matters 
at the time ; 
heen reared at his brother’s cost, the attacliment 
the lad testified to Trincia passed for gratitude 


towards her aunt arid uncle. Even when the little | 


vabin-boy grew up into a comely, strapping young 


fellow, the presents went on, and the liking went | 


on, without our being a bit the wiser—old oafs 
¢hat we were!—For never did the Equinoctial pipe 


for young Van der Heyden, having | 
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“ 


“And my friend ‘Trincia, then, imagined she 
saw the figure of the bold sailor of Nieuport yp. 
crossing the knife and fork she had laid for hi,» 

“ Worse, worse, a thousand times! Peter, why 
from his childhood upwards, had known of this 
custoin, and perhaps, of late, heard whispers in he, 
uncle’s house that my girl was likely to make 


_ proof of her curiosity like the rest, had the audacity 
poor fellow, to undo ile shutters of the house after 


up, but Trincia would let her knitting drop into | 


while she sat and crossed herself with an 


her lap, 
Ave for those who travel by sea 
weather; and one dreadful winter, when the Green- 
land fleet, in which Peter Van der Heyden was 


embarked, was a month after its time in returning, | 


every morning, though the snow lay a foot on the 
yround, did Trincia rise by candle-light, and the 
first at Church forthe Angelus! I was never there 
myself at that hour, in winter time—the more ’s 


my shame ;—but those who did go, told me how | 


she used to kneel on the cold stones, poor child, 
praying and praying to Gop,—and to the holy 
apostles, who themselves suffered shipwreck in 
their time,—and erying all the while as though 
her heart would break.” 

* But her prayers were answered?” said 1. “ The 
fleet came back at last?” 

* Came back at last ;—and so well did all besides 
her parents understand the girl’s feelings, that the 
first Greenlander that steered into the port, after 
the cheers that greeted her were over, the general 
cry was for Trincia Van Kerckx, who had burnt so 


| blunderbuss with which he Was never scrupulk 
> pu 
or land in such | 





many candles at the shrine of St. Elias for its safe | 


arrival, and watched so many hours on the shore 
for a sight of its well-known sails.” 

* And a happy girl she must have been! But 
how came you at last to discover the real nature 
of her feelings ?” 

“Why, strangely enough. 
do they keep, in your country, the feast of Candle- 
mas?” 

* The Catholics of inmy country keep it, as well 
as every other festival of the Church observed in 
Belgium,” said I; “and I think I have heard it 
used as a legal term in old leases of property 
cranted before the Reformation.” 


all the family were abed, at the risk of Van Kercky’, 
JUS 
when there was talk of robbers,) and make his way 
into the kitchen; so that, when Trincia crept down 
stairs at midnight for the completion of the spell 
on Candlemas eve, who should be sitting in the 
chair, with the cake cut in two in the dish befor 
him, and dressed out in his Sunday suit and ney 
glazed hat, but Peter Van der Heyden, in living 
fiesh and blood!” 

“ More welcome than a thousand shadows!” 
said I, with the laugh expected from ine. 

“Her father didn’t think sv, I promise you ;— 
and, though there was no longer a question of 
powder and shot, when, on being alarmed by his 
daughter’s shrieks, he rushed into the kitchen, and 
found the arms of his brother's protégé clasped 
round 'Trincia’s neck, my husband gave the young 
nan so proper a thrashing, that poor Peter's bones 
must have ached for it a month or more.” 

“And your daughter’s sympathy on the occasion 
of course gave grounds for suspicion that she was 
not displeased at the result of her CandlJeimas in- 
cantations?”’ 

“This time you have guessed right!” said the 
good-humoured hostess. ‘ Poor Trincia got her 


share of her father’s strappings, for trying to in- 
_terpose betwixt him and Peter; and from that 


In the first place, | 


Mine hostess looked puzzledj—and no wonder, | 
toa penniless mariner; and though Van der Hey- 


for I was puzzled myself. 

“But you don’t observe it, I suspect, for the 
purpose we do,” said she ; beginning to enumer- 
ate a variety of semi-christian, semi-pagan rites 


und ceremonies, nearly akin to the Hallowe'en | 


superstitions of the Scottish peasants,—more espe- 
cially that of the hemp-seed sowing of the Scottish 


lassie, with the view of discovering the name of her 


future partner for life. 
“Qur maidens of Vraeschoot,” said the good 


woman, “have a foolish, old fancy of baking a | 


troth-cake, which they leave nightly on the supper- 


table, with a knife and fork placed cross-ways, and | 


bless it with a Benedicite for nine successive nichts 


Cw ’.. 
before Candlemas ;—and those who have courage | 
to enter the room as midnight strikes twelve, on | 
} . , “ 
than mine host of the Korren Bloem, that he 


the eve of Candlemas day, are said to see the shadow 
of their future husband sitting down to sup upon 
the truth-eake,” 


day to the day that witnessed their troth-plight, 
there was neither rest nor peace for my poor 
daughter.” 

“For a courtship that commenced so stormily,’ 
said J, * her father and mother do not appear t 
have been very unrelenting. How soon was youl 
consent obtained 2?” 

* Alas! her poor father’s consent was never 
obtained! It was not likely Van Kerckx shoul! 
be pleased at the idea of marrying his only child 


den promised, again and again, never to claim her 
hand till his voyages and the labour of his han is 
enabled him to give her a decent maintenance, Dy 
husband would not hear of it. He disliked the 
thought of the match and the man. ‘The court 
ship began, he always said, under evil auspices 
For, though a publican, Van Kerckx was a grav’ 
man, 2 churchwarden, and averse to jesting up? 
even superstitions of religious origin. ‘ For those 
who commence,’ he used to say, * with mocking 
the holy things that are little, will end by mocking 
holy things that are great :’ and so that foolist 
boy-and-girl-joke about the troth-cake on Candle- 
mas eve was mightily displeasing to him.” 
Remembering the aphorism of a greater man 


who, in his youth, derides the spilling of the salt, 
is age, deride the overthrow of the altah 


will, in bk: 
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[made no comment on the Van Kerckxical prag- | der Heyden, for the first time, beeame helmsman to 
maticality ; but was surprise ed to learn that Trincia, | a smuggling vessel ; and having already a great 
contrary to all continental custom, should have | name asa mariner, he now trebled his gains, as his 
persevered i in an attachment ansanetionsd by her | treble risks entitled him. All that he achieved 
nase. that winter, were I to relate to you, you would not 
“ Why, bless you! she had not long for disobe- | believe! All we suffered, while he was braving 
dience,” replied the Vrouw, in answer to my re- | these desperate hazards, you will more readily 
mark to this effect. “ Within three m onths Van | credit. Before our cause so much as came on, 
Kerekx was in his cofin! Not, as many folks | poor Trincia, by want of sleep and want of appe- 
fancied, from the effects of a cold caught in jump- | tite, was fretted to a skeleton! And yet, I don’t 
‘ng out of his warm bed, and rushing, half-naked, | know how it was, but when, at a year’s close, and 
‘nto the kitchen on a cold Candlemas eve, but | being removed from tribunal to tribunal, and swell- 
from a long-standing liver-complaint,—your Flem- | ing the gaping purses of the lawyers, till our name 





ish tapsters’ sure and certain ending.” 'of Van Kerckx must have been a pleasure for 

“And when he was gone, you were moved to | them to hear,—the plea was decided in favour of 
compassion by your daughter’ s faithful affection | the widow and daughter, she seemed to have grown 
for her old play mate 2” | So habituated to the casualties of the life Peter }iac 

“ This time—wrong ! It was the old playmate | embraced, or, to say the truth, was so vain-glorious 
who was moved to compassion: it was I and | of the great name his bravery had acquired along 
Tyincia who were to be pitied! Would you be-| the coast, that she ceased to remonstrate against 
lieve it?—-searcely was my goodman in his grave, | his perseverance. He had enrolled himself, for a 
when his brother, the rich drysalter of Nieuport, | couple of years, in a smuggling company at Nieu- 
who had always lived on the best of terms with us, | port, at a salary doubling what poor Van Kerckx 
pretended to turn me out of my house and home, ever gained in a year from the best-kept tap in 
on pretext of being the next male heir, according | the district ; and it was finally settled between the 

yan old custom of the canton. The law knows | young folks, that he should serve out his time ; 


best on such matters ; and the law, I was resolved, | and at the end on’t, they were to be married, and 
chould decide between us. But while the plea was | take possession of this house, leaving me my com- 
y nding, before the meeting of the county assizes | fortable stool by the corner of the stove, for the 
at Ypres, most people gave it against me ‘and the | remainder of my happy days.” 
poor cirl, and predicted that it was all over with | * He bee came, in short, a ‘de ‘sperate ant 1 notorious 
us; and that, having provoked the enmity of the | smuggler?” 
heir-at-law, on whom we were dependent, we should “An eminent smuggler !—Ask the Comptroller 
assuredly come towant! Tor as prosperous as you | of the Customs at Nieuport, if ever he had such 
see us now and surrounded by friends, (as the | an enemy to deal with as Peter Van der Heyden! 
prosperous ever are, ) I can promise you that at Yes !—now I think on 5 3 he had OREy—OLE who is 
that time everybody, even our cousin Tony Van _at no great distance from you at this moment.” 
Kerckx and his wife, looked askance at us when, Mechanically I turned towards the half-open 
‘an evening, we took our way through the town | door of the drinking-room adjoining the kitchen, 
» pray our prayer on Van Kerckx’s grave, who | expe cting to see some vestige of one of those figures 
e thought, poor fellow! to what evil he was in frieze pilot- -coats, with wide- mouthed boots, and 
nt us. And who was it stood our friend ?— | cutlass in belt, with which the children of the 
Vo dared to battle it out, pray, with the drysalter, | Belgic coast are frightened into obedience, as pirates 
ind call his conduct by the name it deserved ?| and smugglers, But there was not so much as 
W hy, even the young man who had eaten of his | the shadow of a man under Vrouw van Kerckx’s 
lread, and drunk of his cup; and who, at the cer- | roof at that moment. 
tainty of being scofied as an ingrate by his fellow- “ There are none here, to- day, but you and Sag 
townsmen, — to turn round upon him and | said I.“ For my own part, | plead guiltless. It 
‘tll him ea doi must be you, then, my good hostess, who have 
‘At the risk cs being turned out of doors hy | waged war against the douaniers of Nieuport.’ 
your brother-in-law 2?” * Look again,” replied Vrouw Van Kerckx, with 
“Not he!—from the moment the claim was set | a smile. P 
up, he had turned himself out of doors; and the) I obeyed her, and still saw nothing stirring in 
st thing Peter did, on becoming homeless, was to) the room but the little Dutch sentry pacing the 
me and offer me all the little earnings of his in- | dial of the old cuckoo-elock. 
te ty, by way of helping our plea; for you see! “ Nevertheless,” persisted she, in reply to my 
seals of the authorities were upon every shred | shrug of incredulity, “ I promise you that you have 
£ prope rty belonging to the deceased, till the cause | one of the most desperate smugglers in Belgium 
nN hould be decided in court.” | within half a foot of your chair. Alienor !” cried 
a fellow !—the amount of his assistance | she—‘ Alienor!’”’ And, at her call, up started a 
nust have been moderate enough.” favourite old dog, lying under the table, and went, 
'Twas all he had !—a king could have done no | stretching, yawning, and deliberately wagging its 
jut this generosity was not all. On learning | grizzly tail, towards her, as if reluctantly roused 
OW bad were our prospects, instead of going off | from some dream of former exploits. I had often 
rh the ts foundlanders, as usual—their wages | | noticed the passionate fondness of Trincia for the 
all, and their hazards also trifling—Van | poor beast, as scarcely consonant with the sober 
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serenity of her deportment. How was I to guess | the twinkling of her old eyes, she knew all [ was 
that this dog was all that remained to her of her | telling you?” — 
lost lover; that its lameness was a disablement “She certainly looks very much like a Chelsea 
arising from a wound received in his defence ? pensioner listening to old Waterloo stories,” said |. 
“You have heard, I suppose, of our famous} “ Ay, ay!—Waterloo, Waterloo! You Epp. 
smuggling dogs?” said the Vrouw, almost as much | lish have always Waterloo in your mouths !” erie] 
surprised at my new avowal of ignorance as she | the old lady ; “and sweet enough the word ought 
had been at that respecting her daughter's love for to be, to take away the bitter taste of certain 
Peter Van der Heyden. “ Not heard of our smug- | other English expeditions, with which we Flemings 
gling dogs?—not seen them? Then, I can tell you, | are familiar. *IT'was in my father’s house your 
you have a curious spectacle to make acquaintance , Duke of York lodged when he brought his guards 
with ; and no one at Vraeschoot, perhaps, so well to knock their heads against the French troops, 
able to procure it for you as myself. In the first | the night before the But the less said op 
place, you may admire Alienor, as the very type | the subject the better,” said she, perceiving my 
and model of the breed. Alienor’s pups have been ‘countenance change. “ Better talk about Alienor! 
sold for as much as a couple of hundred francs | Her victories, at least, are undeniable. Do not sup- 
a-piece before they could see !” | pose, however, that it is in consideration of them, 
“The price of a pony in my country,’ said I. | or of the profits derived from them, she has the 
“Ay! but such dogs as those pups are pretty | best place by the stove, and a cut of every joint 








PE kein. 


sure to turn out, would earn the worth of half-a- 
dozen ponies here on the frontier,” replied the 
Vrouw. 

“JT always took her for a setter,” said I, begin- 


that smokes on our table. “Tis not for that, my 
old wench, is it, that poor Trincia knit thee the 
lamb’s-wool rug, which now replaces, in winter 
time, for thy old bones, the straw good enough for 


thy bed so long as thou wast young and hearty? 
’T wasn’t for that, old Alienor, was it—was it?” 

And at this direct appeal, the old dog began to 
wag its tail in double-quick time, by way of ala- 
crity in reply. 

“No, no! It was because Peter loved thee, and 
because thou didst love Peter. Poor Peter!— 
poor Peter!”—And at the sound of that well- 
' known name, the faithful animal desisted from its 
joyous movement, and looked up wistfully into 
the eyes of the Vrouw, not for an instant crecting 
its ears, or glancing at the door, as dogs will do on 
mention of the name of their /zcing master. 
Alienor knew as well that Peter Van der Heyden 
was gone for ever, as Trincia knew it, who had 
seen him laid in the grave ! 

“ You are to know,” resumed the Vrouw, once 
more addressing herself to me instead of the dog, 
“that thrice was this stanch adherent wounded in 
defence of her master. The exploits of our smug- 
gling dogs are not confined to land. The most 
valuable species is that which, like Alienor, com- 


ning to examine, with some curiosity, the animal, 
which was affectionately thrusting its head into 
the roomy lap of the hostess, who, in her turn, 
fondly caressed its cropped ears. ‘ Yet, on the 
whole, I perceive Alienor rather resembles our 
Northern sheep-dogs, though of stronger build.” 

‘Strong enough, I promise you,—as you would 
own if you had ever seen her laden for a smug- 
gling expedition in former days.” 

“With a false skin?” said I, recollecting anec- 
dotes I had heard of lace smuggled between the 
two skins of a poodle, just as the despatches of 
Hofer were passed through the enemy’s camp dur- | 
ing the Tyrolean war. 

*“No! Packed upon her back, like a sumpter-| 
mule. The frontier smuggling dogs, as I was about 
to tell you, having been carefully trained to the | 
calling, are kept in packs of twenty, thirty, or 
more ; and on the nights favourable to the pur- | 
pose, loaded with contraband goods,—tea, tobacco. 
Jace, cambric, what you will, and loosed from the 
villages nearest the frontier—Off they go, at a 
steady trot; and are never at fault, and rarely | bining a cross of the Newfoundland, takes the 
known to come to harm ; but pelt straight across | water boldly. For these are embarked at Nieu- 
the country, to the houses t’other side the fron- | port and elsewhere, and, being thrown into the sea 
tier, where they have been trained to deposit their | off the French coast, swim straight to land, their 
merchandize ; and, till the two countries are rich merchandize being packed in tin, to secure = 
enough to afford a line of douaniers standing close | against the salt water.—Our old favourite here, 
as infantry companies on a field-day, never will | being one of the strongest and bravest of the 
they be able to defeat these shrewd and steady | water-dogs, and, moreover, the pet of the famous 
contrabandiers. Thousands and thousands of florins’ | Peter Van der Heyden, was often admitted upo 
worth of Flanders lace has Alienor smuggled into | expeditions from which the rest were excluded ; 
France, to dress out the fine ladies of Paris ;— | and twice did she save her master, the good 
hasn’t thou, my good old wench?”—said Dame | wench, by setting her fangs into the legs of the 
Kerckx, sportively seizing by its white beard the | dowaniers, when they were three to one upon Peter. 
intelligent-looking head of the animal resting on “ And it was in one of these struggles he lost his 
her knee. “life?” said I. 

* And now she enjoys, it seems, the privilege of | &T was coming to that in time. The longes# 
a holiday after her labours.” story has an end, for those who have patience bs 

“And a well-earned one !—Moreover, there are | wait.—But won’t you try a glass of kirseh 
a couple of scores, or more, of her race still in and | after your coffee, or Schiedam, five-and-twebly 


about Vraeschoot, labouring in her old vocation,” | years in bottle? No? Well, you're right | —Gent- 
continued the hostess,  Couldn’t one swear, from | ine coffee, like ours, needs no lacing. 


And, by 
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the way, among the dry goods despatched by the | 
Nieuporters over the frontier, is sure to be a few | 

unds of genuine Mocha, for the lady of the Goy- 
ernor of Lisle, who is curious in her coffee, and 
won't stand Bourbon. We get it from Smyrna by 
the Maltese vessels freighted with oranges from 
Messina; and what you have been drinking is 

nuine. But, as I was saying, poor Peter, in 
spite of all the predictions of the government offi- 
cers, was not, at last, the victim of the coast or | 
frontier guard. Would that it had been so! I 
could almost say, ecou/d that it had been so! I 
have already told you, or meant to tell you, how | 
high and low fell upon Peter for his ingratitude | 
towards the benefactor who had reared him, by 
siding with Trincia and her mother against the 
kinsman who unnaturally attempted to despoil 
them of their lawful rights ;—most folks holding | 
that, knave or honest, it was Azs duty to abide by 
Jehann Van Kerckx. Even when, on attaining 
an independence, the lad was careful to despatch 
to his patron, to the last doit, every florin expended 
on his maintenance, they still looked upon him as 
aningrate ; though, Heaven knows, as many kicks 
and hard words had been bestowed upon Peter, in | 
the course of every year of his boyhood, as there | 
are saints in the kalendar! Still, I admit that, | 
but for Jehann’s malpractices towards his brother’s | 
widow, the lad would have remained his household | 
slave for ever ; nay, the question being set at rest, 
our rights established, and Jehann proved an evil- 
dealer, it only needed for him to get into trouble, 
for the strong arm of Peter to be uplifted in his 
benefactor’s defence,” 

“And such a man as Jehann, I conclude, was 
often getting into trouble?” 

“Often? Better say that he was never out of 
it! We Flemings pass in other countries for 
stockfish ; and, to all appearance, many of us are 
taciturn and phlegmatic enough. But the Flemish 
head that once gets a wrong turn, is warped for 
ever; and the Flemish temper that once takes fire, 
goes smouldering on like a flax-heap, smoking and 
smoking till all is consumed. Now, Jehann Van 
Kerckx had taken a spite at his brother's rightful | 
heirs ; and, of course, doubly at Peter, as our avowed 
champion, One unlucky night Peter had been over 
to Vraeschoot to say us good-bye, because about to 
sail for Nantes on an expedition after the next day, 
which was the feast of St. Sebastian, (the patron of 
our Flemish bowmen ;) so that on the morrow, | 
the lugger was to set sail. Alienor was with 
him,—poor beast! and there he sat, justin the | 
old ebony chair where you are sitting now, with | 
Phage of Faro on the table before him, and the | 

g at his feet,—asking coaxingly of Trincia, | 
(who was down in the mouth at the thoughts of , 
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dance with the prettiest girl at the ducasse, if there 
was one within five leagues of Nantes, during his 
stay,—my daughter, instead of humouring the joke, 
as she was apt to do any joke of Peter's, went 
straight up to him, as I never saw her do before, 
and drawing aside the heavy curls from his fore- 
head, imprinted a silent kiss upon it. She has 
often told me since, how, all the time he was 
speaking, an evil omen seemed to ring in his voice, 
—and that, when she so abruptly gave him that 


_unasked-for kiss, she felt as if pressing her lips 


to the dead!—For my part I can’t say I felt 
more on the occasion than I always felt when poor 
dear Peter was on the eve of a cruise; only I 
must admit, that when the time came for shutting 
up the tap, and for Van der Heyden to take leave, 


_and he came as usual to call for Alienor, the poor 


beast, instead of bounding forward to his voice as 
she usually did, (didn’t you, my lass ?—didn’t you, 
my good old Alienor?)—was nowhere to be found ; 
and after a long search, lo! and behold, she had 
skulked up into Trincia’s chamber, and lay asleep 
beside the bed, and even made a hard ado to quit 
the post when summoned by her master, as though 
she had a presentiment of coming evil. And who 
can say what instincts may be vouchsafed to dogs? 
We know they are truer friends than mankind— 
why not truer prophets? However, not to bother 
our brains with surmising what wiser than our- 
selves will never be able to decide, by eleven of the 
clock the house was shut, and Peter on his road, 
and Trincia in her bed ; not sleeping, however,— 
for often has she tried to describe to me the rest- 
less painful confusion of ideas that kept her eyes 
open the greater part of that unhappy night.” 

“Peter Van der Heyden met with mischance, 
then, on his way back to Nieuport.” 

“Not he!—He trudged gaily back, whistling 
through the moonlight, and arrived safe and sound 
in his own lodgings, beside the sea-gate of the 
town. But let me tell you my story in my own way. 
Let me tell it as it came to my own knowledge. 
Next morning being, as you will have borne in 
mind, the festival of St. Sebastian, (and you doubt- 
less remember, since you say the English Catho- 
lics observe our festivals of the Church, that St. 
Sebastian’s day is the 20th of January,) my daugh- 
ter came down to breakfast with heavy swollen 
eyelids ;—and when I tried to laugh her out of 
countenance, by taxing her with having cried over 
her pillow, because of Peter’s departure, she attri- 
buted her dejection to the cold.—And cold enough 
in truth it was ;—three days’ frost upon the top 
of a heavy snow: so that such of the Vraeschoot 
farmers as were bound for Nieuport to assist at the 
mass of St. Sebastian, or the supper that was to 
take place afterwards, and were too lazy to walk, 
were forced to set off in their sledges. Well! will 


whether he should bring her from France | you believe it? Nothing would serve Trincia but 


: Croix de Jeamnette, or a pair of the light sabots , she must accompany her cousin Tony Van Kerckx, 
pd hich Brittany is famous,—and in which a | who was of the number, and whose wife declared 
ae dance at acoronation ball. Trincia, | that the wind was too piercing over the marshes, 
ame ild, answered only by smiles,—smiles that | for her to venture. But why 2 ssidI. *W hat 
ae nearly like tears, if I may say so, as smiles | would you at Nieuport ?” If there were prize- 
a e. And at last, when he had been joking | shooting going on, or dancing, or anything worth 

unning like, about how he would be sure to | seeing or hearing, you might go, aud welcome, But 
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this supper is to take place at the coffee-house on 
the ramparts ; and though Peter certainly said the | 
band of the regiment in garrison would attend to 
cheer the company of St. Sebastian with military 
music during their repast, be assured no women 
will be admitted.” 

“TI care neither for prize-shooting, nor dancing, 


nor drum, nor fife!” replied the girl. ‘1 shall go 


the weight of a market-sledge. Moreover, thor 
is a canal to be crossed twice betwixt this and 
Nieuport: and what with the chance of overstep. 
ping the road, undiscernible in the snow ; and tie 
probability that, having overstepped it, a drive; 
who had been dining with half-a-hundred jovial 
companions would find his way with his charge 
to the bottom of the canal,—my mind so misgaye 





straight, dear mother, to the house of Peter’s sister, 
in the Market Place, and stay there with Aloyxia 
and the children, till my cousin Tony calls to take 
me home.” 

“ And what, then, is your object in going?” 
said I, 

“Cannot you guess, mother?” replied Trincia, 
with her white forehead nearly as red as her cheeks. 

* But you saw him only last night,” I replied, 
rightly interpreting her blush. 

‘1 did, I did! But ifever in your early days you 
partedfrom my father, admit that when he was away 
—away at a great distance—twenty-four hours 
more or less of his company seemed an enjoyment 
to be bought with millions ! 
again before he goes. I dare not tell you, for you 
are in a laughing vein this morning, what a dread 
has come over my soul, 
mother ; but I know,—yes, dear mother, I fve/ and 
KkNow—that evil is at hand! Let me go, I beseech 
you, and bid one more good-bye to Peter.” 

“7 was not in the habit then, any more than I 
am now, of thwarting the wishes of my dutiful 
and excellent daughter. So I even complied with 
her earnest entreaties; and having lent her my 
furred capuchon in addition to her own quilted 
faille of black merinos; and having adjured our 
kinsman to be careful over her, of which I was no 
whit afraid, away she went with him, to be in 


time forthe grand mass ; and a doleful long day it | 


seemed to me without her. The snow had so drifted 
in the night, that there was no setting foot on it ; 
and within doors, the stove clicked and crackled 
with the frost ; and that was all the sound I heard 
the whole day long, amid the general muffle of the 
weather, unless when the carillon of Vraeschoot 
set up its little tinkling chime at noon in honour 
of St. Sebastian, as though it chose to have a voice 
in the matter of the archers’ patron, as well as e’er 
a belfry in Flanders! 

“ The latest of our Flemish carouses terminate at 
an hour you English call early. This bowmen’s ban- 
quet was to take place at four o'clock ; and with 
all the Faro like to be drunk on the occasion, and 
all the marches to be played by the band, at seven 
all would be over; and an hour over the snow on 
such a moonlight night, with a horse so stout as 
Tony’s, would bring my daughter to my door. 
Nine struck, however; and, at half-past, according 
to custom, rang the curfew ; but still, no Trincia! 


At length, I closed the house as usual, after seeing, | 


as well as the moonlight would allow, all the 
lights in the town expire one by one. But still,— 
still no sledge !—By degrees, I grew alarmed. 
Clear as was the night, the whiteness of the snow 
was so dazzling, that nothing could be easier than 
for a driver to get off the road; and the ditches, 


though hard frozen, were very inadequate to bear | bastian supper had been kept up till an unusually 


I want to see Peter | 


I am not often anxious, | 


me, that spite of the bitterness of the night, ang 
having lent my capuchon to Trincia, I determined 
to set off and meet them by the way.” 

“TI donot wonder. I shouid have done as much 
in your place.” 

“ And, oh! what piercing blasts would you have 
had to encounter, when, after passing the embank- 
_ments of Vraeschoot, the salt marshes lay before 
_you like a glacier! How the wind shrieked and 
screamed like a witch at her mischief! About 
half a league from the town, too, there mingled 
| with its shrill whistle, a still stranger noise,—the 
cackling of a prodigious flight of wild geese, such 
| as is often on the wing in frosty moonlight nights 
| in these countries. Still [ went on, and on; but 
no signs of the sledge! No marks on the snow 
fallen since morning, of either hoof or wheel! Not 
a vehicle could have returned to Vraeschoot from 
'the supper. 7Z/is was at least some comfort. Yet 
I could not help fancying that some evil must have 
| chanced in Nieuport to detain them; and being 
' now nerved to the cold, so that my old frame glow- 
ed again, I pursued my way ;—satisfied that one 
or other of the sledges,—the first I happened to 
encounter,—would find room for me homewards. 

* None, however,—not one,—was I destined to 
meet ; and nearly two hours must have gone over 
my head, and more than two leagues under my feet, 
when at a distance, beyond the glacis, which was 
imperceptible from the self-colour of the snow, I 
saw the fanal or beacon-light of the harbour of 

Nieuport !—Ah! it was a joyful sight ;—not joy- 
ful, indeed, as that of the sledge would have been, 
_ bearing back my child safe and sound,—but enough 
_to make my old heart dance within me ! 

“ Right glad was I to reach the gates. Though 
little had I ever expected to approach them in the 
| dead of night, on foot, alone, and in a mood like 


one distracted !—For you may guess that a thou- 
| sand vague terrors on the girl’s account, had, by 
this time, added themselves to my anxiety,—she, 
who never in her born days had slept a night from 
‘under my roof, save under that of her good aunt, 
—now too much our enemy to have invited her te 
play the truant thus !—What was I to think !— 
“’T'was no surprise to me, meanwhile, to find the 
drawbridge up, and be challenged by the sentinel. 
‘A friend,’ did not suffice me as password to ob 
tain admittance. He asked my name ; and when 
I answered Lottje Van Kerckx, instead of de 
manding my passport, as I expected the next 
affront would be, said it was ‘ right well.’ In 
_stantly the bridge was lowered ; and, as I went 
over and passed under the gateway, he bade 
me ‘ haste or I should be too late,’ as though he 
| supposed me to be bound on some especial errand. 
I had half a mind to ask him whether the St. Se- 
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Jate hour, ov whether anything sinister had oceur- | 
red. But, somehow or other, the question stuck | 
in my throat. For the life and soul of me, I could | 
not utter & syllable! — 

« You are agitated even now !—Compose your- 
wif! compose yourself!—You shall tell me the 
rest of your interesting story another time,” said 
],—trusting, however, that she would scorn to 
profit by the permission ; for I was greatly inter- 
ested,—the more so that, from the strange eager 
face with which poor Alienor stood listening al- 
most as anxiously as myself, one might really 
have fancied she understood every word of the nar- 
ration, in which the familiar names of Peter and 
Trineia so often recurred. 

“T pushed my way straight to the market- 
Jlace,”’—resumed Vrouw Van Kerckx,—* where 
abided Peter’s sister ; and so silent were the de- | 
serted streets, that the sound of my sabots on the | 
eaten snow seemed to bring echoes from the houses. | 
But, if you’ll believe me, eager as [ was for a sight | 
of my poor girl's face, no sooner did I come within | 
view of the dwelling of Van der Heyden’s sister, 
Aloyxsia, than I would have given much to be | 
assured there was no Trincia Van Kerckx within 
her doors !—For late, or rather early, as it was, | 
(the small hours were passing,) and dark as was | 
every other house and homestead in the town of | 
Nieuport, that one was bright in every window! | 
Feeling sure, therefore, that some sort of junket or | 
festivity was going on—perhaps a masked dancing- | 
hout, (for the carnival had begun,) I dreaded lest 
I should find my girl had, for the first time, de- 
ceived me; and that her real errand to the town | 
liad been to join the revellers at the house of her 
sister-in-law.” 

“Tam convinced you wronged her !” 

“Wronged her,—poor unhappy child !—T7hat 
did I, indeed! So far from having a bad motive 
for her excursion, heaven itself must have inspired 
her with the impulse to visit Nieuport that day ; 
for otherwise, she had never beheld Peter Van der 
fleyden’s loving face again !—Those lights—those 
fatal lights that streamed from his sister’s win- 
dows—were the tapers burning round his corpse!” | 

* Alas! poor Trincia !” 

“She was not, at that moment, so much to be 
pitied ; for when I entered the house, the press | 
aid movement of the strangers who filled it was 

towards one of the upper rooms, into which they 

had removed my daughter; and there she lay, | 
“feless as marble, on the bed, going from one | 
‘ainting fit into another ;—so that the doctors, who 
had been summoned to poor Van der Heyden, 
‘ere busy by her side, suggesting first one thing, 
then another,—and evidently in some alarm lest 
all their remedies should fail. At first, you may 
“Uppose, all my care was for her; for on asking 
‘he first person [met on the stair for Trincia Van 
Kerekx, I was taken straight to the room where | 
the lay by those who fancied I must, of course, 
“now all that had befallen ; and so long as I saw 
: lie insensible before me, (an only child—I never | 
wa another) ny heart and soul were in her revi- | 
“i—8o that T never so much as cared to ask what | 
“1 brought her to that state, ‘She was dying ! | 
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_to the person nearest me. 


| take her to Peter. 
enough to move,—that the doctors, on quitting the 


; 


they said. To me what maitered it why! At 
last,—more than an hour after my arrival, and 
when the agony of my mind had changed the 
frozen condition in which I entered the house inte 
such a state of excitement as made the big drops 
fall from my forehead like rain,—the poor child 
opened her heavy eyes ;—yea, opened them, and 


_ knew me ;—for her first movement was to raise to 


her lips my hand that was fondly clasping hers,— 
and then, the first sound she uttered was the name 
of poor Peter; but so faintly—so rery faintly, 
that I was forced to bend down my ear to her pil- 
low that I might catch the words she was muttering. 

** Where is he—where is Peter ?” said I, turning 
* Can't somebody fetch 
him ?—He was to sup with the company of St. 
Sebastian.” 

“The person I addressed (one of his sister’s neigh:- 
bours) stared at me as though I were possessed ; 
and put her finger to her lips in token of silence. 

“‘ Have they quarrelled, then ?”’ said I, in a 
whisper,—now fancying I understood the cause of 
Trincia’s illness. ‘ Have he and my daughter had 
any words? No wonder the poor child is in this 
state !” 

** No wonder, indeed !” replied the woman. * But 


hush!—She is conscious now, and will hear you. 


—Do not mention his name!” 

“She was conscious; for she stretched out her 
poor arms towards me, till they were clasped round 
my neck ; and in a piteous voice besought me to 
I told her she was not strong 


house on the first symptom of her amendment, had 
desired she should, on no account, attempt to rise. 
“T must—I must see him again!” was Trincia’s 


‘frantic answer. 


* You shall see him, my child!—HTe shall come 
to you,—lI will send for him !” said I.‘ What- 
ever misunderstanding may have arisen between 
you, lovers’ quarrels are but the renewing of love; 
and Peter will come if I make it a request of mine, 
—Never, for a moment, did he fail towards me in 


the duty of a son!” 


** Before [ had done speaking, my poor girl’s arms 
were suddenly unloosed from my neck ; and back 


she fell again upon the pillow from which she had 


upraised herself, as cold as a stone. 

“J warned you to hold your peace!” said the 
woman who was assisting me. “I knew her fits 
would come on again, if you mentioned his name !” 

“Why, you heard her ask to see him? She at 
least bears him no malice. If he were here, his 
voice would revive her twice as soon as the burnt 
feathers you are holding to her nose.” 

“May be, it would,—poor fellow!—But Peter 
Van der Heyden’s voice she will never hear again !” 

“ Never hear again?” 

“ Why, is it possible you don’t know what has 
iappened 7 Listen, listen! do you not hear the 
sriests’ voices below ?” 

“T obeyed, and heard a mournful chanting from 
the ground-floor rooms! My heart sickened within 
me !—It was the Psalm of Intercession for the dead, 

“ Poor Aloyxsia’s first thought, when others sent 
for the doctor, was to send for the priests!” observ- 
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ed my companion, shrugging her shoulders; “as 


if they could do anything at such a moment, ex-_ 
_tenance,—that one might almost have thought he 


7. 


cept add to the general confusion ! ” 

“‘ My poor Peter—my own dear, precious son 
cried I, losing sight of the temporary evil before 
me in this far greater misfortune. 

Trincia !—no wonder I find her thus !” 

«“ No wonder, indeed !—And for any comfort she 
will henceforward find in this world, as well for her, 
perhaps, if she never opened her eyes again!” replied 


temples with vinegar. 
most dearly—ay ! and from children upwards !” 


“I, who was full of my own grief at that moment, 
could have smitten the foolish woman for seeming 
to say, it were better my child should have died 
with Peter. However, not to keep you in further 
suspense, (since you can well figure to yourself all 
the care we bestowed on the restoration of that 
poor girl,) suffice it, that when morning dawned, I 
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‘moment he looked so tranquil,—so happy,—thers 


was such a sweet, melancholy smile upon his coy» 


enjoyed the grief we were enduring. Yes! I felt 


that never, in his life-time, had I loved him gg | 


* Dearest | 


did then! My child that was to have been !—m, 


brave, kind, thoughtful, devoted son!” 


' 


And covering her face with her clasped han), 
Vrouw Van Kerckx began to sob distractedly, as 
though the dreadful scene were again passing 

a 


the woman,—stillcontinuing tobathe my daughter's | before her ; while poor Alienor, moved by hey 


“ They did love each other | 


distress, and seemingly understanding its origin 
uttered a sort of low whining cry, till the rood 
woman recovered herself sufficiently to withdray 
one of her hands from her face, and place it ¢4- 
ressingly on the head of the faithful dog. 

“ Poor Alienor might tell you all this as well as 
I, if she could speak !” she resumed, after fondling 
the animal ;—* for there she Jay, at the foot of the 


table on which they had placed the body of her 


was able to leave her for a moment, and comply — 


with Aloyxsia’s wish, that I should go, like the 
others, and throw holy water on the dead. But 
that ceremony was not enough for me! Having 
fulfilled the duties of religion towards him, in spite 
of the presence of the lay vicar who remained re- 
citing his breviary in a corner of the room, I took 
his clay-cold hand in mine, and parted his wet and 
matted locks, even as I had seen my daughter do 
the preceding night, to press my lips to his poor 
forehead,—colder than the ice I had been traversing 
to reach that heart-breaking spectacle! At that 


master ;—shivering with the freezing waters she 
had not courage to shake from her coat,—shivering 
and miserable, conscious as any present that the 
kindly soul on which she was dependent was gone 
for ever,—that she should never be caressed again 
by the hand of Peter Van der Heyden !—Lord— 
Lord !—why do I dwell upon it all!—How have I 
the heart to dwel! upon it!” 

“Let us say no more, then, on the subject,” said 
I; “though, I confess, I am most eager to learn 
how that brave fellow came by his untimely end?” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





FEAST OF THE POETS 


Tur duty which devolves upon us in the pass- 
ing year is wholly one of ease and pleasure. The 
honoured guests whom we have at this time to 
marshal to their places at our Banquet require no 
elaborate introduction. Their names, whether 
baptismal or as they are registered in our pages, 
are already “dear and familiar” to our readers, 
No preliminary flourish of trumpets is required to 
awaken attention toa first Horatian attempt by 
the Corn-Law Rhymer; to a voice issuing from 
the grave of the Ettrick Shepherd, bewailing the 
untimely loss of him whom Scott has lamented 
as “alight too soon extinguished ;” to the ani- 
mated descant of J. S. B. on the brave field of 
Rullion Green; or to the varied lyric effusions bear- 
ing to your younger readers—may we not say it ? 
—the charmed initials of L. D., V., G. P., J. A. O., 
and others equally beloved and welcome, that have 
now for many successive years graced our pages. 

To the present Feast, we have very sparingly 
introduced fresh guests. Among so many young 
candidates for laurels, it is not always easy to 
choose. Let not those, however, who find no place 
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of encouragement, the composition of poetry, or 


even mere verse-meting, the stringing together of 
the veriest doggrel rhymes, is, we hold, eminently 
improving and self-rewarding, if the tuneful art 
is exercised without that very extravagant or 
over-weening conceit of the writer’s crudest per- 
formances, which, while it makes him ridiculous, 
satisfactorily demonstrates his inherent incapacity 
for better things. 

To disappointed young candidates, for all of 
whom we feel a peculiar tenderness, we shall make, 
as we imagine, a completely satisfactory vindica- 
tion of their sentence of temporary, or be it per 
petual, exclusion from our Feast, when we frankly 


avow, that had Byron sent us his first verses for 


‘ 
i 


be either too deeply disappointed, nor at all de- | 
jected. We permit them to be as angry as they 


please ; while reflecting that, for each and all of 
them who shall be found to deserve it, “ there is 
a braw time comin’;” and a manly spirit—and 
every true poet must first be a man—would scorn to 
wish for more, Besides this solid and broad ground 


our Banquet of this Anno Domini 1848, we must 
have proved as dull and unprescient as Edinburgh 
Reviewers, and have rejected them ; though (every 
gentle Muse, and every reverential feeling forbid ) 
we could no more have sneered at them than have 
ridiculed the first attempts of an infant to walk 
alone. Nay, had Burys sent us the reputed firs 
fruits of his muse— 

In Mauchline there dwells 

Five handsome young belles— 
we very much fear that we should have been ® 
entirely destitute of clairroyance, as to have su 
jected them to the same cold treatment. ' 

Like these two great lights, and like other & 

tinguished poets of small and crude beginnings 
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e of our nameless correspondents may largely 
en the Heaven-given gift of poetic genius ; but 
satil their light shall shine forth in some one strik- 


ing manifestation, though but a sudden and fitful | 


flash, we are compelled to delay judgment. Let 
this be received as a general answer to all who do 
us the honour to request our critical opinion as to 
their untried, or faintly-indicated powers ; and as 


a civil, if tacit, reply as to our estimate of certain 
S coseatihil likewise with 
“ Gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish’d long,” — 
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erformances submitted to us with many hopes and | 


| 


At once the shadows o’er that silent clay 

Which late was empire, vanished from his sight : 
And crowned by France in one imperial day, 

He saw him rise :—or radiant in the light 

Of Austerlitz,—or towering where the way 
Looks down on Italy !—and hail’d at night 

By the red watch-fires with 2 soldier’s cheer, 
Again he dreamed that wondrous voice to hear! 


And like a charger at the trumpet’s call 

He started,—all forgotten that before 

His eyes lay darkling :—but perchance the pall 
Stirred in the wind, or on the hollow floor 


Some ruder footstep echoed through the hall :— 


| "T'was gone !—he woke to sadness, saddened more 


for immediate publication in ourindulgent columns. 


And now, without further preface, we proceed 
to the more agreeable—to the wholly agreeable 
part of our pleasant office. 





PART I. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
NAPOLEON AT THE INVALIDES. 
A RECOLLECTION OF PARIS IN 1842, 


dil, rod Oavevres we taytia tis Cooress 
Xagis diaeeets, nai reodove arioxeras.—Sophoc, Aju r, 
No life! ’tis fever all, a maniac’s heat, 
Whose mirth affrights, and sleep of palsy tells !— 
Oh! from this glare, the tramp of shameless feet, 
The loud pretence, the din of Folly’s bells, 
Turns thy worn spirit, thirsting but to meet 
Some breeze unstained, some place where Silence dwells! 
Then come! in yonder pile, to earth inclined, 
With one grave image calm thy aching mind! 


Napoleon sleeps in Paris! on the shore 

Where his last murmurs for a soldier’s grave 

In earth beloved, his captors did implore 

Too long in vain !—till Hate at length forgave, 
And monarchs trembled at his dust no more, 
When, sought with seeming homage, o’er the wave 
Again the Exile to his home was borne, 

And France uprose to greet his third return. 


Beneath the dome that shields what War could spare 
Of his grim bands, the Warrior’s bed they made ; 

The trophies of a hundred battles are 

His peerless pillow; at his feet is laid 

The seeptre-sword no feebler son shall bare : 

Alone, in memories of his might arrayed, 

He sleeps :—no borrowed pomp, or bootless line 
Degrades, as yet, the plain majestic shrine. 


So rests the Great Destroyer! But the race 
That knew his voice are gone, or kneel to-day 
At meaner feet ; and petty hands efface 

From all his thrones the traces of his sway ;— 
The wanderer to his stately resting-place, 

Save some pale annalist or veteran grey, 
Beholds no pilgrim there, that bends in grief 
O’er the cold relics of the wondrous chief. 


The Sent of Gaul! the Idol bright and dread 
Whom France adored ;—and thrill’d by each recoil 
Of the torn hosts that roll’d beneath his tread, 
Grew drunk with pride !—His glories and his toil 
Were lavish’d on her brow : his triumphs fed 

Her heart with joy, her temples fill’d with spoil 

Of fifty realms :—and now—can France afford 

“0 more remembrance to her buried sword ! 


I saw one pilgrim in the motley crowd, 
ho frowned ; methought recalling him he saw 
Of yore—his chief—a sunbeam through the cloud 
Lurid with battle; or beheld him draw 
on harrow o’er the necks of Kaisers bowed 
Ms ith fear ;—in days when legions asked no law 
ut his brief word, no guerdon but his smile, 
shake the world from Weser to the Nile, 








By that brief dream :—as o’er a midnight waste 
The clouds seem darker when the lightning ’s past. 


He woke, and gazed around. A vulgar few 

Were striving at the grate, and peering in 

Eager and shameless, like the rankest crew 

That brawl for pastime till the sports begin : 
While one, that guides for hire the idler’s view, 
Rehearsed his droning story ’midst the din, 

As in some stroller’s show, where nought restrains 
The meanest gazers, and the meanest gains. 


One, too, was there, an alien, and a son 

Of England, her, of all that warrior’s foes 

The fellest and the last ; whose hand alone 

Was never spread for respite, and from whose 
Sea-citadel recoil’d his power o’ergrown, 

Like angry waves that break in fruitless blows ;— 
The land he hated most, and most pursued 

With vain despite, and bitterness of feud.— 


Yet only, midst them all, that one drew nigh 

Where humbled lay his country’s direst foe, 

With bated footsteps, and regardful eye 

Cast on the bier and banners laid below, 

And sighed : “alas! great heart, that swelled so high, 
Shrunk to this urn ! the majesty and show 

That dazzled myriads, spent, and narrow’d all 

To this pale niche, a coffin and a pall!” 


—Not that he loved his country least ; or shared 
In the dull eestasy of eyes grown dim 


| With gazing on the orb of power ; nor cared 


For all the gold that hides the aspect grim 
Of Wrong, and coins it Glory ;—but compared 
The rise and exit—all that spoke of him 


| To Time—his own vast wishes—and the doom, 
| A few cold ashes, a neglected Tomb ! 


And as it were some vision, face to face 

Before him rose the fate that flings aside 

The bravest daring of a pigmy race, 

And bids the dust to which they turn deride 
The nothingness, and pains, and shallow space 
Of even the Gods of Time ! For such, he cried, 
Were the quick wonders, and the giant throes 
Of this, the greatest ;—such the chilling close !— 


And, weeping, turned away ! The veteran eyed 


The heedless crowd ; it stung with treble smart, 


That midst their mirth untimed his country’s pride 
Should wake a stranger’s pity :—but his heart 
Was opened towards him,—silent, side by side = « 


They left the tomb, and seem’d in love to part ;— 
_ For kindred grief the alien’s soil forgave, 





And made them brothers at the warrior’s grave ! V. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 


Thy neighbour who ! son of the wild ! 

“ All who, with me, the desert roam ; 

The freemen sprung from Abram’s child, 
Whose swords his life, a tent his home— 
Whose steeds, with mine, have drunk the well 
Of Hagar and of Ishmael.” 


Thy neighbour who! oh tell me, thou, 
With burning cheek, and eyes of flame !|— 
“ The iron breast—the dauntless brow—. 
The souls that Persia could not tame ; 
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The free—the brave—bLy me led on— 
The conquering bands of Marathon !” 


Who were thy neighbours ? name them, thou, 
The sire of academic lore— 

There ’s something on thy noble brow 
Bespeaks a spirit that can soar ; 

The echoes tell—while Plato smiles, 

“The free of Doric lands and isles.” 


Who is our neighbour? Ask at Rome 

The marble bust—the mould’ring heaps ;— 
At Ctesiphon, the Parthan’s home— 

His bow ’s now broke, his charger sleeps— 
At every mound that awes or shocks, 

From Indus to the Grampian rocks. 


A voice comes o’er the northern wave— 
A voice froin many a palmy shore— 


Our neighbour who ? “ The free—the brave— 


Our brother clansmen, red with gore, 
Who battled on our left or right, 
With fierce goodwill and giant might.” 


Who, then, ’s our neighbour ? Son of God, 
In meekness and in mildness come !— 
Oh! shed the light of life abroad, 

And burst the cerements of the tomb ! 
Then bid earth’s rising myriads move 
From land to land on wings of love. 


Our neighbour’s home ’s in every cliime 
Of sun-bright tint, or darker hue,— 

The home of man since ancient time, 
The bright green isles, ’mid oceans blue; 
Or rocks, where clouds and tempests roll 
In awful grandeur near the pole. 


My neighbour, he who groans and toils, 
The serf and slave, on hill and plain 

Of Europe, or of India’s soils,— 

On Asia, or on Afrie’s main,— 

Or in Columbia’s marshes deep, 

Where Congo’s daughters bleed and weep. 


Poor, sobbing thing, dark as thy sire, 

Or mother sad, heartbroken, lorn— 

And will they quench a sacred fire ? 

And shall that child from her be tori? 
“Tis done—poor wrecks, your cup is gall ; 
Yet ye’re my neighbours, each and all. 


Who is my neighbour? Is it he 

Who moves triumphant down the vale, 
While shouting myriads bend the knee, 
And poison all the passing gale 

With adulation’s rankest breath, 

To one whose trade is that of death ? 


Yes; he’s my neighbour—he and they 
Who press around yon gallant steed, 
That, in the frenzy of the fray, 

Has crown’d his rider’s ruthless deed 
Crush’d out life’s slowly ebbing flood, 
And stain’d his iron hoofs in blood ! 


The gallant chief is passing by, 

And crowds on crowds hang round his way, 
And youth has lift the voice on high, 

And age has bared his locks of gray ; 

And gentle forms, like birds on wing, 

Are passing by and worshipping ! 


My neighbours all—each needs a sigh, 
Each in due form a friendly prayer :— 
“Oh! raise the low, bring down the high 
To wisdom’s point, and fix them there ; 
Where men are men, and pomp and pride 
Are mark’d, and doom’d, and crucified.” 


Thou art my neighbour, child of pain ; 
And thou, lorn pilgrim, steep’d in woe ; 
Our neighbour she, with frenzied brain, 
Whose pangs we little reck or know ; 
Who loved while hope and reason shone, 


Nor ceased to love when both were gone, 


And if on this green earth there } e 
One heart by baleful malice strung, 
A breast that harbours ill to me, 
A sland’rous, false, reviling tongue,— 
My neighbour he—and I forgive ; 
Oh ! may he turn, repent, and live. 
Axicts, 
A CLEVELAND SKETCH. 
THE LOVERS. 
By J. WALKER OrpD, Esq., Author of ** England,” a Poem, &o. 


‘* In the Hospital endowed by an ancestor of Sir Charles Tyne 
at Kirkleatham, amongst other natural and artificial curiosities isa 
very singular tree. It had been cut down in Kirkleatham Park, 


‘ 
P ° ° ’ a, Dut, 
upon its being split by the woodman’s wedge, the heart of 


the tre 


| turned out round and entire, the outward part which enclosed jt bein» 


about the thickness of four inches. 
‘* Round the inner bole, or heart, which is about a foot in diameter 


| are several letters, carved in a rude and seemingly irregular manner 





but upon a clear observation are found to wind in a spiral form, any 
the following couplet is plainly legible :— 

‘* * THIS TREE LONG TIME WITNESS BEAR, 

TW0O TRUE LOVERS DID WALK HERE.’” 


Grave's ** Ch veland,.” 


Pleasant are thy vales, Kirkleatham, 
Bright and glad yon golden tide ;— 

Hark! a thousand choral voices 
From old Ocean rolling wide : 

Every cavern, fountain, hill, 

To Love and Hope are sacred still. 


There the monarch oak-tree wantons 
In his pride of pomp and power; 
There the wild-rose, there the woodhine, 
Gaily flaunt their summer hour: 
There sweet Nature’s choristers 
Deftly pour harmonious airs. 


When the wild-birds carol’d highest, 
Piercing heaven’s abysm clear,— 

Ire the spring-flowers closed their eyelids, 
Pillow’d on their forest bier,— 

Paced two lovers through the woods, 

Sweet Kirkleatham’s solitudes. 


Who can picture how they linger’d 
In each pleasant, gay alcove ? 
Words of passion, sighs of rapture 

All the eestacy of love :— 
Who evoke a semblance fair, 
Of that young, devoted pair ? 


Dreams of Venus, of Adonis, 
Dian and Endymion bright, 

(When the world was fresh and joyous,) 
Dazzle with poetic light: 

Yea, a glory fills mine eyes 

From the bowers of paradise ! 


Young and fair,—(O, never doubt it !)— 
Eyes that mock’d the azure deeps ; 
Neck of snow, as May flowers fragrant ; 
Tresses bright as evening streaks : 
Such wert thou, beloved maid,— 
Heaven’s whole treasury display’d ! 
Who the youth ’—some rustic poet— 
Dreamer of the woodlands he ? 
Hill-side shepherd? joyous ploughman ’ 
Pilgrim o’er the lonely sea? 
Little recks it,—Love was his— 
Youth, and Hope, and Happiness ! 


From the fierce, the surging billow, 
From the thunderbolts of war, 
Came he forth to see his true-love, 

From the gory fields afar? 
Haply, this the farewell token 
(fa fond heart well-nigh broken! 


Spring pour’d forth her virgin glories, 
Verdant shade, and sunny hue, 
Whilst from every secret covert 
Rose the blackbird’s song, as now; 
And each mellow distant wave 
Chimed a dirge o’er Memory’s grave, 








Twere a tale too oft repeated, 
How that maiden’s heart beat high, 
When the tender scroll was sculptured, 

What entrancements fill’d her eye !— 
« [HIS TREE LONG TIME WITNESS BEAR, 
wo TRUE LOVERS DID WALK HERE.” 


Heaven was witness of their bridal,— 
Never breath’d a holier vow ; 
Nature sang their hymeneal, 
Kiss’d with nectar lips each brow: 
Love protected—virtuous love— 
Such as seraphs feel above. 


Now, alas! the grove is vanish’d,— 
All the verdant boughs are dead,— 

Ceased the wild-bird’s joyous music, 
Angel strains divinely wed: 

Now, no more the tuneful breeze 

Murmurs Nature’s minstrelsys. 


Now, no more the evening voice 
Echo where that maiden stood,— 

Sounds of waters, hymnings holy, 
(Guests of woodland solitude, )— 

All are gone—the very tree, 

Tablet of their memory ! 


They are gone, too-happy lovers— 
Living pulses beat no more ; 

Keener blisses, deeper raptures, 
Gireet them on the Eternal shore ; 

As those lovers lov’d below, 

sister angels love them now! 


Dut, though fled from human vision, 
Not from human hearts they fade ; 
Sacred is the grove they wander’d, 
Sacred every nook and glade: 
Nature’s self doth “ witNess BEAR, 
TWO TRUE LOVERS DID WALK UERE.” 


THE SECOND HOME. 
A little rivulet, whose source 
Was some lone mountain-glen, 
“Mong much of yellow broom and gorse 
Descended, and pursued its course 
Among the homes of men. 


Its banks with water-weeds were crown'd, 
Aud sand and pebbles choice 

Adorn‘d its bed, as on it wound, 

Mixing its murmurs with the sound 

Wi childhood’s happy voice. 


By leafy alders shaded o’er, 

Through swamps where willows grow ; 
Through much of meadow-land and moor, 
By orchard and by cottage-door, 

Did this glad streamlet flow. 


Widening it went toward the sea, 
Pa. 2S ’ 

Which doth all streams engross, 

“ull haunted by the bird and bee, 


And school-boy, that, in homeward glee, 
Can searcely jump across, 


Yet all this happy stream had past, 

Of beautiful and wild,— 

All flowers, and fruits, and trees were cast 
In shade, when there appeared at last 

‘\ mother and her child ! 


lhe very waters leapt for joy, 

Aud murmur’d as they leapt, 

In admiration of the hoy 

Who, making every flower a toy, 

Had to their margin crept. : 

The happy mother’s watchful eye, 
And her protecting hand, 

With pride and promptitude were by 
“tp ‘hatch unconscious infancy 
AUiacted by the cand. 
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And, as her yellow ringlets shook 

(er his impatient face, 

The little struggler, with a look, 

Turn’d backward on the bubbling brook, 
Spurn’d purest love’s embrace. 


Strive, child of nature, to be free,- - 

For glittering pebbles ery, 

Although the world contains for thee 
No seat like thy fond mother’s knee, 
Nor love like her blue eye ! 


Still, from its little garden near 

The cottage where they dwelt, 

The babbling of the brook might hear— 
Might gladly seed its waters clear 

Wind round it like a belt ; 

And flowers in Nature’s brightest hue, 
Which Art in vain would match, 
Around its doors and windows grew, 
Exulting in the morning dew, 

Up to the very thatch. 


Love, surely, never did create, 
Since his auspicious birth, 

So fit a home for Man to mate 
With Beauty, and perpetuate 
Her image upon earth ; 


Nor, by Love’s oft-destroying flame, 
Was ever maiden wooed 

To give up native joys and name, 
Who with a better grace became 
Prolific womanhood. 


Old Tyber’s stream, though passing still 

The once world-ruling Rome, 

Ne’er helped a purer heart to fill 

With gladness, than this nameless rill, 

Nor past a happier home ! L. D. 


A PILGRIM OF NATURE. 


You boast of the grandeur of cities in vain 

T'o one who loves valleys, wild mountain, and plain : 

Have you beauties to vie with the river and rill! 
Have you fragrance, like morning’s, on heath and on 


hill ? 


'O,a Pilgrim of Nature for ever I'll be ; 
Your city ’s too stifling and narrow for me. 


Will you match me the lamps of some festival five, 
With the gems on night’s mantle, so pure and divine ! 
Will you minister music devotion to form 
Like the voice of the forest that sings to the storm ? 
QO, a Pilgrim of Nature for ever I'll be ; 
| Your city’s too stifling and narrow for me. 

Have you curtains like evening! Can you find hair or eye 
| Like the cloud of the thunder, or smile of the sky ! 
| Have you clothes like the lilies ! Like the night-wind’s 


a kiss? 


“Or language like summer’s pure anthem of bliss ? 


| O, a Pilgrim of Nature for ever I'll be ; 
Your city’s too stifling and narrow for me. 


Keep your gold-moulded mansions, let Pomp have his 


seat, 


To give him all place I will gladly retreat; 
From Vanity’s banquet one guest you may spare, 
Brake, meadow, and wilderness, beckon me there : 
And a Pilgrim of Nature for ever I'll be ; 
Your city ’s too stifling—too narrow for me. 

London. 


J. A. O. 
ONE OF INSPIRATION’S TEMPLES. 


A cool green recess in a quiet valley, 
Drawn a space backward from the rippling brook, 
That freshly flows, yet, child-like, stays to dally 
With flower and leaflet in each verdant nook. 


A rush-fringed gorge with gentle slope ascending— 
The channell’d issue of some fountain old— 


| Crown’d by a white-boled maple, ofttimes lending 





Oracular whisperings but to breezes told. 
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Rich cultur’d hills shut in this fairy region, 
Save one small loophole opening on the west, 
Which lets in Glory when the cloud’s bright legion 
Loosen Day’s curtains as he sinks to rest. 


Here no rude sound the vagrant fancy chiding, 
No voice of labour or its cares may come ; 

But the birds’ song, the streamlet’s plashy gliding, 
Mix in soft union with the wild-bees’ hum. 


This is a temple where the mind’s glad altar 
May well be raised —a pure and votive shrine, 

Where the frail thought, too prone, alas! to falter, 
May burn sweet incense to the power divine. 


THE ROMAUNT OF LORD EDWARD 
AND HERIDA. 


f An almost literal Translation from the Spanish. } 


It was in the month of April, 
Wanting but a day of May, 
When the lilies and the roses 
Show themselves most blithe and gay, 
On a night, I trow, the sweetest 
Which the Heavens could display, 
What time Hérida, that fair maiden, 
Was about to flee away, 
That she, in her father’s garden, 
To the dumb trees thus did say: 


“* Never, tho’ I live, oh ! never 
Shall I see you for one day,— 

Never hear, their music singing, 
Nightingales amid your spray ! 

Stay with God, ye clear, clear waters— 
Cool, cool waters with Him stay ; 

Stay ye too with God, my flowers, 
Ye in whom my glory lay. 

I go to the land of strangers ; 
Fortune thither points the way. 

If my father should seek for me, 
(Much he lovéd me alway,) 

Tell him that not mine the fault is 
If love beareth me away ; 

That his stern caprice compell’d me 
Thus to shun a father’s sway. 

Sad I go, I know not whither— 
Whither going, none will say.” 


Then out spoke to her Lord Edward : 
“ Weep no more, my joy, I pray 
Weep no more,—in England’s kingdoms 
Clearer do the waters play ; 
Fairer smile the sunny gardens, 
Lady, and your own are they. 
Thrice a hundred high-born damsels 
Your commands shall there obey ; 
Palaces of silver, lady, 
There for you their wealth display, 
All of hyacinth and emerald 
To and fro the arras sway; 
Patines of fine gold of Turkey 
All the chambers do inlay, 
With enamell’d mottoes, telling 
How my life hath sped away; 
Telling how my heart hath sorrow’d 
Absent from you for one day. 
When with Primaleon stoutly 
I was fighting, bold and gay, 
Lady, oh! ’twas you that killed me! 
Him I feared not in the fray.” 


Then she did soothe her weeping, 
Giving ear unto his say ; 

And they went forth to the galleys, 
Which there for Lord Edward lay. 

Fifty were they all together, 
All together sailed their way. 

By the rippling oar’s sweet tinkle 
Sleeps the maiden till the day, 

Sleepeth on Lord Edward’s bosom, 
There, I ween, where best she may. 


C. P. 


Know all those that dwell ‘neath Heaven 
This the moral of my lay ; 
Death and Love are mighty princes ; 
None can resist their sway. J.ML. 


PSYCHE IN THE ENCHANTED PALACE. 


She had aérial servants, fit to please 
Each faintest wish; voices invisible— 
Such as we dream of in our reveries, 
When, flower-like, we drink dews from Fancy’s wel}. 
They brought her banquets, such of which Jove sups, 
Fruits, violet-strewn, and néctarous wines in cups 
With ivy crown’d, 
While all the wing-stirred air shook murmuringly round, 
Oft when she stray’d ‘neath some cool shadowy dome, 
Such melancholy harpings would arise, 
As if each tone of melody had come 
To woo a tear for lovers’ memories, 
Or sing some sick hope to its funeral; 
Till she sad drops, yet sweetly sad, let fall— 
Then the strain died, 
While the repentant notes would back to silence glide, 


At times was pour’d a cataract of son 
Into the silentness, cill through the hall 
The faint air tremulous grew with such a throng 
Of thrilling sounds;—and then ’twas noiseless all, 
Till one clear voice soared up, blent with the tone 
Of sad flutes, now and then,—as when a lone 
Sea-goddess sings, 
While all her train of waves join gentle murmurings. 


She had a glassy, leaf-embower’d bath, 

Whose silver sleep, with entering, she would waken, 

As sudden music, spirit-chanted, hath 

The moon-bright stillness of some midnight shaken;— 

And thence, refreshed, return’d to couch of Ind; 

While each frail flower that round the bath was twined 

Resumed its dream 
O’er its own bending shape, in the reposing we 
%. AL V, pF i 


AIR. | 


Air! that fillest every place 
In thy viewless course ! 
Element! pervading space! 
Life-sustaining force ! 
Sphere-encircling! unconfined ! 
Parent of the mighty wind! | . 
Where ye list—ye winds !—ye blow, I 
We hear your sound, but cannot know . 
Whence ye come, or whither go,— ’ ‘ 
Wild—resistless—boundless—free — 
A marvel and a mystery ! j F 





Ye storm-blasts loud, that fiercely fly, 
Rushing through the crashing sky, 


Bringing, with your ice-cold breath, W 
Desolation, blight, and death ; 
Rending, as ye tear along, Jo 


Forests tall, and oak-woods strong. ‘ 
Wondrous power and strength have ye— tm 
Beauty—might—and majesty ! : | 
And ye soft airs! that gently sigh air 
Through the leafy bowers! | 
Gales that seem to faint and die 


On beds of perfumed flowers! Of 
Whispering zephyr! cooling breeze, I 
Stealing through the rustling trees, Puy 
Making all the green leaves quiver, To sey 
Crisping o’er the rippled river,— Se 
Fitfully ye sink and swell “a 
O’er moss and moor—o’er crag and fell, He 
Breathing into Nature’s face ( 
Freshness, loveliness, and grace. l 
Wanderers ye, from pole to pole, \) 
Far as the ocean-billows roll ! : F 
O’er the sea, and o’er the land, 

O’er pathless tracts of desert sand; The 
O’er the snow-clad mountain’s peak, Nad d 





O’er the hill-side, lone and bleak; 
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O’er tangled glen, and rose-twined bower, 
And o’er the ivy-mantled tower; 

O’er minster gray, and cloister dim, 

O’er castle old, and durgeon grim. 


Tell us, as ye sweep along 

With your melancholy song, 

Tell us of those distant lands— 

Of Arab hordes, and pirate bands. 

Ye have been upon the deep, 

Where the eddying waters sweep— 
Ye have heard the stifled ery 

Of the tired swimmer’s agony. 

Tell us of the eagle’s nest 

Far on the snow-topp’d mountain’s breast; 
Of wild bee in the forest glade, 

Of lovers in the greenwood’s shade ; 
Of monks that meditate and pray 

in gloomy niche of cloister gray ; 

Of nun devout, of chanted hymn, 

Of bearded baron stern and grim; 

Of castle moat, and minster bell, 

Of captive in the dungeon’s cell. 
Where ye list, ye winds! ye blow ; 
We hear your sound, but cannot know 
Whence ye come, or whither go. 
Wanderers ye, from pole to pole, 

Far as the ocean-billows roll,— 
Wild—resistless—boundless—free — 
A marvel aad a mystery! A. 


THE HERO’S GRAVE, 


lar off, it rises on the sullen plain 
A solitary heap of barren earth ; 

No frequent footstep startles there the reign 
Of primal silence,—mortal woe or mirth 
Hath there no voice to call its echoes forth ; 


Dut there the night-breeze round the basement creeps, | 


And deep-toned blast, the tempest’s eldest birth, 
In dismal howlings o’er the summit sweeps, 
it requiem at the grave where martyr’d valour sleeps. 


od 


Lives there no record of his dear-bought fame ! 
No graudly-eminenced column, that may laugh 
Defiance at hoar Time? none,—yet his fame 
Hath prouder permanence; his autograph 
Was desolation,—and his cenotaph 
Of wasted cities reared, and slaughter’d foes; 
_ Mocking the blazonry of epitaph, 
_ These tell his deathless doings—Lethe flows 
y for him whose fame decay nor death o’erthrows. 


Ay, glorious was the strife he led, if blood 
_tlave aught of glory that may purge its stain ; 
Foremost, unflinching, in the van he stood 
Uf them who Freedom’s holy fight maintain, 
And win deliverance cheap—though myriads slain 
When tyrant’s heart-stream flows—call it no theme 
For wailing; rather swell the exultant pan; 
Joy glistens through the tears that well beseem 
' Freedom’s fallen sons, as raindrops sunlit gleam. 


‘nd Freedom was his idol; at her shrine 
~uppliant he knelt, and vow’d to consecrate 
lis ‘pirit’s mightiest efforts,—to resign 
Himself the slave to fortune, or to fate; 
PP see 4 pass'd that vow unkept; the empty prate 
‘isuamed patriot, traitor in disguise; 
_Freedom’s, his country’s foes, his sword, his hate 
‘rsued alike, nor boastful nor unwise, 
‘eek, through blood of these, a pathway to the skies. 


“aw ye that morn !—as if in mockery 
oe the dread-doing day, it gaily dawned; 
rote ye the clang of arms !—the wild war-cry 
t myriads rushing to the hell that yawned 
\, aa beneath !—saw ye the shields upturn’d, 
“ud shiver’d banners stream in seas of gore ; 


— ye the death-groan burst from lips that 
“purn ‘¢ 


F ha ‘Taven cry—that field when night palled o'er, 
~ “Seper pall outspread ten thousand eyes before ! 


' 
j 
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Foremost, ’mid “ clustering squadrons,’’ was he seen, 
There, like some blazing meteor, flamed his hand; 
Till many a life-rift dimmed its fearful sheen, 
a “% foe quailed,—now waved his red right 
and, 
Mighty, impetuous—torrent-like his band 
On—onward rushed,—theu rose the horrific yell, 
The shout of death or victory—to command 
That shout was his—he unavailed to quell— 
It ceased—the foe prevailed—the patriot champion fell. 


Not unavenged he fell: around him strew’d 
_In horrible confusion, friend and foe ; 
None shamed their leader on that day of blood, 
The partners of his glory and o’erthrow; 
Valour had saved them—destiny laid low; 
And now around him rest they, not unknown, 
Though undistinguished in their weal or woe ; 
| _Noteless their sepulchres,—above his own 
_ That band’s illustrious wreck uprear’d this hillock lone. 


Sleep on, ye brave !—it is not yours to weep 
The land’s enthraldom, which ye bled to save ; 
And thou, of heroes most heroic—sleep ! 
Thou hast the guerdon “twas thy soul to crave; 
Still is thy name a spell-word to the brave; 
With immortality thy record blends,— 
__ As freedom’s sanctuary seems thy grave, 
|  ‘Thither nor crouching slave nor despot wends, 
_ Nor as ae freeborn pilgrim’s footstep thence ward 
tends. 





Ay, glorious is thine unfrequented tomb, 
Glorious, ’mid desolation and decay; 

All of the battle-field hath ceased: its gloom 
Morn calm dispels, and eve her shadows gray 
Flings duly there ;—of the tremendous day, 

When its sun set in blood, ye might not deem 
O’ergazing where the stilly waste of clay, 

| As ocean slumbering o’er his wrecks, doth seem 

| As heaven—all trackless of the lightning’s scathing 

stream. 





ST. PETER’S LIGHT.—A BALLAD. 


| [The light from a mountaineer’s cottage is frequently distinctly 
seen at sea, when the storm prevents the sailor from recognising his 
proximity to land; and this, the superstitious Italian deems St. Peter's 


| Watchlight—the precursor of his death. } 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“* My son, my son, go tell thy beads, 
The tempest is not past ; 

By that blue gleam the sailor knows 
Death rides upon the blast. 

“Twill be, *twill be a fearful night 
My gallant boy and brave, 

lor yonder beams St. Peter’s Light 
To guide us to the grave. 


“ My son, my son, go tell thy beads, 
Aud breathe a prayer for me, 

Not one of us who tread this deck 
To-morrow’s dawn may see. 

In calm, in storm, I’ve plough’d the main 
For forty years and more, 

But never knew St. Peter’s Light 
To beam so bright before. 


“ My son, my son, hast told thy beads {”— 
Before he could reply, 

Above the foaming billows’ roar 
Arose a fearful ery.— 

“ Breakers a-head.” None spoke again— 
A crash—the barque was gone ; 

Still brightly shone St. Peter’s Light 
As it before had done. 


A cloudless sky at morning dawn 
Hung o’er the sleeping wave, 
Altho’ that night of storm engulph’d 
The bold, the young, the brave. 
And wreck on wreck along the shore 
Reveal’d the tempest wild ; 
But deep in Adria’s bed reposed 
The old man and his child. H. B. 
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THE FLIGHT OF DEATH. 


He riseth—he riseth slowly 
From his bed—the vast—the lowly, 
Where ages have swept o’er his slumbering form, 
Unknown to the sunshine, unknown to the storm. 
With greatness and power he has slept, 
The Mammoth beside him reposed, 
The vast Megatherium near him had crept, 
When his terrible eye had closed. 
Since he lay down to rest, their giant boucs 
Had crumbled to dust, and harden’d to stones; 
And heaved, in chaotie slime, 
()’er the hills that had shelter’d their giant play, 
Aud the boundless woods that had melted away 
With the moon from the night, and the sun from tie day, 
The wrecks of a perishing Time. 
Ile riseth—the Phantom King, 
(in his strong and shadowy wing, 
And he feels the breeze as fresh as at first, 
When an earlier world on his vision burst. 
The woods and the hills were there; 
The ocean beyond them was roll’d; 
The sun with his glory fill’d the air, 
And bathed the springs in gold. 
The soft blue sky and the woods were rife 
With music, and beauty, and joy, and life, 
And the bloom had a fragrant breath. 
Together the fawn aud the lion play’d, 
And Might with Innocence gambolling made, 
When rose from its sunless deep the shade 
Of the terrible wings of Death. 


He snuffeth the wind—Ha! ha! 
ttarth shudders with secret awe; 
Shere is blood on its bright and flow’ry sod, 
And it feels the frown of an angry God. 
The first of human gore 
Ou the blushing earth has been shed ; 
It held of human kind but four; 
Now one is cold and dead. 
And one with a fierce and blvodshot eye, 
And crimson club, is standing by— 
A sear’d and blasted man. 
“ Thou earliest child of a mortal race,’ 
Said the Phantom King, as he hover’d in “pace, 
* Shalt hold, for the deed, the proudest place 
In Death’s pale army’s van.” 


Ile saileth aloft, afar, 

Ina heaven where shines no star, 

(Yer a silent, dark, and moaning sea, 

Where Earth and its isles were wont to be. 
The living have pass’d away; 
Their myriad heart is at rest; 

It had leap’d into gladness at opening day, 
With life and music bless’d. 

But the tumbling tide, ere daylight’s close, 

iad still’d the tumult of joys and woes 
O’er all the hills and dales : 

The tribes of the cold and the burning zone, 

The cityand empire, the monarch and throne, 

Have pass’d from the scene, with a hollow groan, 
Where Death’s gray pinion sails. 


He poiseth his plumes,—again 

The day-star illumines the plain ; 

And again the forest melody floats 

To the heart of heaven in million notes : 
But other sounds are there; 

The yell, and the shout, and the groan, 

And the bickering blades as they cleave the air, 
And the dying’s anguish’d moan. 

A female arm is uplifted high, 

(ruiding the March of Victory 
O’er red and smoking plains ; 

Assyria’s queen—she trampleth down 

An empire’s might, and the pride of its crown ; 

And the Phantom smiles to behold her frown 
Blight Asia’s rich domains. 


Le be . . 
Mime passeth—-His centuries eweep 
Asoyyta’s Uhrone from the steep 
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Where it tower’d—a beacon of flame and mi:})t 
Claiming eternity—quenched in night. - 
The eye of the Phantom shone 
On the earthquake that shatter’d its pride, 
And upheaved the glories of Babylon 
On empire’s changing tide. 
It glow’d with delight when the voice of wail 
Pass’d over the city and shrines of Baal, 
By the Persian trampled low. 
It sparkled when Asia’s haughty crest 
Hiad stoop’d to the conquering spears of the Wes: 
And flash’d when the foot of a Casar prest 
Achaia’s plumes of snow. 


| Time ageth—his locks are hoar ; 

He hath gather’d a ghastly store 

Of years and of nations to darkness and sleep 

In the tombs of the earth and the caves of the deep 
Still, the shade of the wings of death, , 
In motion or terrible rest, 

Is falling wherever there heaves a breath 
On the vale or the mountain’s breast. 

Refreshed by the lapse of thousand years, 

He smiles, as of old, on the clash of spears ; 
On the swift or the slow decay 

| Of imperial pride, with its pomp and power, 

Of altar and pyramid, statue and tower, 

_ And calmly awaits the last bright hour 

That shall o’er their ruins play. 


| They gather—a mighty host ! 

All that have yielded the ghost 

Since Time began. At the midnight hour 

_ Death summons to meet him his ghostly power ; 
A vast and shadowy train. 
They circle the earth in a zone ; 

With one hand the Phantom touches Cain, 
With the other Napoleon. 

Around they sweep on an infinite wing, 

By race and by nation, the subject aud king— 
The lowly and the high. 

And a voice they blend, like the awful chime 

| Of a distant ocean roll’d sublime, 

_“ We are thine, O Death, till the terrible time 

When Death himself shall die!” 


G, P. 3 
LINES ANENT HULTEN ABBEY. 
Not far from where Trent’s waters rise, 
The ruins of an abbey lies, 
Beneath a grassy mound: 
So say the legends of the place ; 
But vainly would ye seek to trace 
A vestige above ground. 


Though in the shallow stream ye cros: 
To get to the old bridge, with moss 
Mixt with its crumbling stone:, 
The stepping flags, there random placed, 
‘Tis said the abbey cells once graced, 
Where monks stretched lazy botie:. 


Come, on this bridge across the Trent 

We'll sit, and fancy how they spent 
Their days, those monks of old,— 

Which, if they built it, as *tis said, 

Lasts longer than the shaven head, TI 
Or I were not so bold. 


They chose a pleasant, sheltered spot,— | 
The knaves knew well it was their lot, | 
The chosen of the Lord, wad 

To choose in turn; and I believe ‘ 
That many still this faith receive far) 
As chiefest of His word. tho 

O, good old monks! I know you well,— _ 
Methinks that I could soothly tell m4 
How happened ye grew fat. nif 
The prototypes of those we may, rig 
Gramercy! see this very day Was 
In black, and broad-brimmed hat! but 


_- _ 


* The site of the abbey is near Stoke-upon-Tres® 









pt. 
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Doubtless ye fasted oft—and hence Their horses, on the common bare, 
With fish-pools could not well dispense, Neighing, “ Come, come,” to my black mare ; 
Whose outlines still remain— While she, in plenty to the knee, 
Just for such few small fry, as might Still answered, “ Nay, come you to me,” 
Keep soul to body, in despite When, by my parlour fire, I read, 
Of penances—’tis plain: In Hunter’s book, (his best, ‘tis said,) 
And, with their native element | Not precepts wise about new tillage, 
Doubtless washed down, the fowing Trent | But stories old abeut “ our village, 
Supplied that simple need: _ And that huge hall, whence Strafford bore 
Your cellars had no goodly store | His third good wife, in days of yore. 
Uf wine, or humming ale,—no more Discord, a saint to churchmen dear, 
Than priests of Harry’s breed. ___ Dropp’d, in those days, an apple here : 


| Sir Edward Rodes took up the apple, 
| And built, to vex the church, a chapel : 
Ah, little dream’d he or his mate, 
That priests would preach at Houghton Great,t+ 
In house of his, for church and state ! 
And much I fear, mankind will never 
| Be, as they should be, good and clever, 
Ah, well-a-day! so wags the world! Till two curs’d plagues are hounded out, 
And from that seat whence ye were hurl’d, | Call’d He-Knows-wrong, and He-Knows-nom she ; 


Bluff Harry—ah, a sad one he— 
Dad of the surpliced hierarchy 

That has usurped the throne, 
Which ye, fat brethren of the cowl, 
Held for the comfort of the soul, 

But nowise for your own! 


Their turn may come to drop: | Por /He-Knows-wrong is sly and strong ; 
Methinks they hold too high their head ; | While J/e-A’nows-nought is dull, though stout : 
Pride comes before a fall, ’tis said, | Sad deeds are done by /Ze-A nows-trong ! 

But does not prove a prop ! But when came good from Tle-K. nows-nought ? 


No. We must wait till FZe-A nows-right 
Shall slay them both, in Christian fight, 
Ere humble truth can be forgiv’n, 
And earth rejoice—a humble heav’n. 
Meantime, let’s peel Saint Discord’s apple, 
And talk of preachers, and our chapel. 
One of our pastors—we have two— 
Faith still in simplest form is best ; (Of course not sprung from Discord’s apple,) 
And that which shall survive the rest, Is evangelically true, 

Will of pomp take least count; Elect of God to serve our chapel. 
But show, in daily deeds of love, He preaches (truth for truth) like those 


The bird that sings upon yon brier, 
Better than a cathedral choir, 
A thousand years has sung: 
His cheery canticles outlive 
Your solemn chantings, and shall give 
Delight when theirs have rung ! 





That fructifying from above, Who preach’d above Sir Edward’s nose ; 
Which testifies its fount. Bidding us fly to good from evil, 

ee : Chiefly because we fear the decil. 

Believing this, I hold there ma Chiefly bee ae ot 

Re still ielsian in the day y At Darfield stands his Church in-Co, 
When neither of ye reign :— Near which a river windeth slow 

Good Churchmen ! if the spirit "sed Beneath the tower, time-tinged and strong, 

Of Christ, ’tis shown in charity, Whose famous clock, which ne’er goes wrong, 
And that may chance remain! liath too respectable a chime 


—* To follow vulgar railway time. 

This spirit that poor brother showed, That chime of chimes no chime excels ; 

Who took through cold and snow the road Who hath not heard of Darfield bells ’? 
To some meek orphan’s bed ; Of Darfield’s prophet-preaclier too ? 

Or whom some dying widow strove The evangelically true ! 

Tu bless, as bending o’er her shrove, lie is of “saintship old” a sample ! 





H{e raised her sinking head. Good Francis, follow his example ; 
This spirit that rich abbot proved, | And don’t get lick’d by worse than Turks 
From whose still-open gate ne’er moved | For preaching moral worth and works. 
The wanderer unpreceived. No, let the dread of hell defend ¥ 
Round whom the neighbouring poor would press, | Your flock from sin, my erring friend 
Not for his blessing—but to bless | Placed, as they are, above the pit, 
The hand that aye relieved ! On a mere crust, which covers it ! 


; oe ™ Veg 
W ell! here where the old abbey stood, | lame rs Swag ho nade 
Pray I that spirit may o’erbrood | ‘his you from sacred writ can show. 

This land from end to end ; | $- 


To whie se W ; sav—z mn Yet you may hint, (perhaps ’twere fit,) 
Fovna wana cae — | That if, unmarried, they have heirs, 
Monks by their side did wend. -. Or fail, when scared, to say their prayers, 
, They'll each be — ory _— ! i 
THE CORN- SR I > COUNTRY To build an oven for Old Nick, . 
TO pois vee oe * Ra 4 entra od In which he’ll bake his brimstone pies ! 
oe Taare ain Garnish’d with fried Socinians’ eyes ! 
Dear Franxcis,—’Twas on All-Fools’ day,” But I forget—I’m bearing hard on 
(Our farmers’ hecks were scant of hay, Socinian patience, and beg pardon. 








* April is said to be the month which pudding-proofs the farmer’s calculations. A quaker being applied to by a wee 
farmer, in that month, for a loan of money, inquired what it was wanted for ?—“ To buy hay,” was the reply. — - nla 
thou camest to borrow money of me, for such a purpose, on thy personal wapsir | didst thou, in thy heart, think that I wou 
- it thee, or that I would not 2” asked the quaker. “ If I must tell = _ 1,” answered the farmer, I thought you pos- 
“bly would not."—* According to thy faith be it unto thee,” concluded Broadbrim. : q 

_t See in Hunter's Deanery of i arin some particulars of the life of Sir Edward Rodes, a parliamentarian, whose — 
nifcent seat at Houghton Magna in Yorkshire, is now almost a ruin. Of the descendants of the families that strove for t 
night in the Civil W ar, how few are now worth sixpence ' So much for the gratitude of nations. The body of Sir Edwar , 
wae arrested for debt. Where is his grave? Echo answers,“ Where?” He is raid to have heen bad tempered on Danes 5 
but if bad temper is selfishness, he could not have been both. ‘Ihe truth is, his half-faced double-face ruived him. Int 
mes, he would have made a cay ital Finality Jchn. 
VOL. X.—-NO. CXVIL 3B 
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The singers in our little chapel— 
Were they, too, rais’d from Discord’s apple ? 
This a Yankee might boldly say, 
Nor could my conscience answer, Nay. 
They sing too long, and yet too fast, 
Each striving to be heard the last. 
But discords sometimes harmonize ; 
And one fam’d fiddle well supplies, 
By sundry sorts of strange crack’d noises, 
The want of modulated voices : 
Singers and preacher well agree, 
They to mend tunes, and sinners he ! 
When will you visit our old chapel, 
To see what springs from Discord’s apple ? 
And hear them sing, and him exhort, 
Hoping they’ve got a patent for’t. 
Note. Don’t you tell all this, or hint it, 
To any monster who might print it, 
And get me blamed for raising scandals, 
About our Fenelons and Handels ; 
And hated by our blara-blelias ; 
For some of them are Saint Cecilias. 
Besides, they’re bonny—one, a matron, 
Might find in coldest saint a patron : 
Another—come and see !—a Dido ; 
When will you look and long, as I do? 
And then, a maiden beauty-laden ; 
Oh, such a figure ! such a head ! 
(Just now, she stopp’d two girls, to kies them,) 
What need of saints to raise the dead ? 
If she would do it, who could miss them ! 
Now, Francis, pull a prudish face, 
Long, long—all length—a fiddle-case, 
With not a string of frailty on’t ; 
And ery, if age would frolic, Don’t. 
Yet why grudge man his winter flowers ? 
The few brief beams of wintry hours ? 
If dewdrops gem the wither’d thorn, 
Why may not he, whom Time hath borne 
Close to the margin of the tomb, 
Rejoice, if there a daisy bloom ? 
Laugh, if a glad thought visit him ? 
And play his freak ? and do his whim ? 
Look on the dome, that roof’d the sun 
Ere cant, or prudery, had begun ; 
How bright (with God’s own fingers spread 
In gladness over every head) 
It shines—Blue, blue! or golden-white 
In lucid beams—a hymn of light ! 
A song of boundless festival, 
To Him whose glory gladdens all ! 
Yonder, amid the gath’ring storm, 
The shadow of His hand I trace, 
And catch wild glimpses of His form ; 
Oh, might I meet Him face to face ! 
I know He loves and pities me : 
Therefore, in woman’s smile, I seek 
Ilim ; in true hearts His goodness see, 
In every deed that helps the weak, 
In every look that lessens pain, 
And bids the old feel young again; 
And still, when kindness speaks, I hear 
The footsteps of the Blessed near. 
But falsehood in the heart and eye, 
Like manacles on mind or limb, 
Degrades the Lord of Liberty— 
Belies the hymn’d of seraphim ; 
And oh, when lours from man’s proud brow 
Darkness, which makes God’s image trembie, 
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My stricken soul asks—asks it now— 
“ What ! can my Sire—can J/e dissemble }” 
Thus far I’d writ on Old May day. 
This sixteenth morn of new-styled May 
Brings me your letter—Ah, you say, 
You cannot come to Argott-Hill ; 
You almost say, you’ll never come ! 
I’m sorry—But my bees are come! _ 
There’s gold, there’s fire on Argott-rill, 
The forests kindle into green, 
Sun-bright, the landscape burns between, 
And bees hum o’er my apple-bloom ; 
You will not come, but they are come ! 
The bees, my punctual bees, are come! 
Oh, when arrives my hour of doom,* 
Bury me where the bees will come ! 
Bury me where the orchards bloom, 
That to my grave the bees may come, 
And while the wren his dinner gets, 
Murmur a song of violets ! 
I’ve pass’d with bees some happiest hours ; 
For well they know I dwell with flowers : 
They love me, don’t they—little wags ! 
Ay, just as heirs do misers’ bags. 
My flowers they seek, my flowers—not me ; 
Good taste is thine, thou bonny bee ! 
As skylarks love the clouded sky,t 
Where bees and flowers are, there am I. + 
Who loves not flowers? I know not who ; 
But this I know, most good folks do. 
No foe of flowers could I forgive ; 
“They are my life, in them I live ;” 
But, oh! there’s frailty in their beauty, 
How mutely making sadness duty ! 
DEATH !—he who says I fear thee, fibs— 
Unbellied Thing ! all spine and ribs! 
Lanky old Shanky !—use thy tool, 
Where greed buys life, there spit the fool ; 
But, I sha’n’t yet intend to die ; 
Don’t swear !—thou’lt bone me, by and by. 
Yes, Francis, yes, he’ll “ wait a wee,” 
And grin a while, ere he spit me. 
Me? Why, my alter’d visage glows 
Like claret—No, like Sharon’s rose ! 
My cheeks are redder than my nose ' 
My steps to health, though slow, are sure ; 
My choking fits are few, and fewer : 
Though I may yet be choked, I’ve hope 
It will not be without a rope ; 
Thanks to the air of Argott-Hill, 
And breeze, and bee, and flower, and rill ; 
And rides, (or drives in carriage low,) 
To Nostell, Watchley, villa’d Mar, 
Tower’d Bilham, castled Conisbro, 
Or palaced Wentworth, famous far ; 
And pathless walks o’er sweetest thyme, 
By fountain’d Howell’s dewy chime, 
Or Waltheof’s moat, or hall of Grime, 
Through woods that wave in olden rhyme, 
To roofless mill, half-crush’d by time, : 
Or gray historic oak sublime ;$ 7 
And though, perhaps, despised by fools 
These peptic precepts ! read my rules: 


“ Rise at six—but eat and drink the 
Ere you walk, or deeply think: , try 
Dine at one—take ale, or wine: of t 
Sup at eight, and work till nine: : 
If you sup not, sip, till ten, - 

10 


With the best of dames or men; 


ed we 








* Why do even good men think of the hour of death with sadness? Because death is the saddest of facts. Is it not there 


fore the greatest fact, too More emphatically even than the existence of pain, it declares the eternal being and omnipotence Th, 
of God. Yes, or who would submit to die ? death being the saddest of facts, simply becanse it forces on us the conviction Ken 
our utter powerlessness, except in submission. It is this tremendous sentiment which enables men to die with dignity. 1 tine 

+ We often say, “ What a cheerful little fellow the lark is, singing in the rain-cloud!” We ought to say, “ What a clev a 


fellow he is!" for, (unlike man,) he leaves the cloud beneath him, and sings in brightness. 


+ The allusions to bees in this paragraph are not mine. 


aged seventy-three ! 


I have only done them into verse for Mrs. Akeroyd of Sheffield, a 


ai I 

. g Adam, one of the wind- rap oaks, forty-five feet in circumference, a relic of the ancient Barnesdale forest. Eve, eo mom 

sixty feet in circumference, was destroyed a few years ago by gipsies, who made a tire within it. Nevinson, the highway : twe 
it is said, used to secrete himself in the latter tree, *% 
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Wine, (a glass,) if home-made wine, | Much have I sinn‘d in deed and word, 
Turn the soul of cowslipp d doses* But He to crush His child forbore ; 
into love’s or friendship’s roses : He tells us not that we have err’d, 
Then, let Mary, (if you’re wed,) But bids us learn to err no more. 
Light you with a kiss to bed.” I care not who, in coat or gown, 


Thanks to the air of Argott-Hill, Wears crop or wig at church or chapel, 
And breeze, and bee, and flower, and rill! Converts a village, or the town, 
No alderman, at city feast, And throws, or gathers, Discord’s apple ; 
On turtle feeds with heartier zest But can I sage or Christian find 
Than I on root or crust can dine, In men whose zeal misleads the blind ! 
Perchance, with Adam’s ale for wine. Assists bad strength! and shuts the door, 
I seldom slept till morning woke, The heart—against the victim—poor ! 
When lodg’d ten doors from Sheffield’s smoke : No. Who reviled Him crucified ! 
Sweet, after toil, are slumbers deep: The servants of our meanest pride. 
Here (after /abour,) I can sleep. Who fed the hungry! He, who cried, 
But oh, in sleep what dreams will come ! “Feed ye my little ones !” and died. 
And mine are dreams of pain and gloom ! You, Francis, well-resolved, preparé 
But one, my dream of yesternight, His cross profaned to lift and bear ; 
A fleeting dream of blissful tears, You on God’s altar pure will lay 





Repaid, in scarce a minute’s flight, | No hands impure; and good men say, 
The pangs of many weeping years; | Just pleaders are themselves a plea; 

For on a friend estranged I smil’d ! | He hears such preachers when they pray. 

Two sever’d hearts met, reconcil’d. Pray, then, Beginner !—not for me ; 

Long parted, and no more to part, | Nor for God’s doom’d, who sow, for gain, 

We met, with mutual earnest look, Woes steep’d in crime, (such ry were vain ;) 





And wept, methought, heart clasp’d to heart, But for Man’s doom’d! And who are they? , 
And sweetest kisses gave and took. The famish’d slaves, whom laws betray ; 
We met—Oh, not as spirits meet ! Who mutely pine in sternest need ; 
But lock’d and strained in fleshly fold ; Whom none salute, and many meet ; 
And yet her kiss was cold as sweet ! Who ask (unheard !) the fiends we feed + 
Cold—heavenly sweet ! but deathly cold. “ For leave to toil,” that they may eat, 
What may it mean, this vision !—Oh ! | And rise up men—from Satan’s feét. 
That kiss of ice ! those lips of snow !— He is the Christian, he alone, 
Why comes the friend of long ago, Whose love is wisdom, (sad, when groan 
A mournful flower of coldest bloom ? Millions, but angel-glad to trace 
White roses best befit the tomb! Heaven’s peace on earth’s afflicted face,) 

I wak’d—the beauteous vision fled ; | Teaching the sons of toil and care 
I wept—as men weep for the dead ; | TO EARN SUFFICIENT, AND TO SPARE,+ 
M rege laches the transient rain | Have we no Christian teachers then ? 
The pei — med tA gene te What preacher pleads for helpless men ! § 
A Ai +" in the vale Seneaes, . Good Francis! lest we meet no more 

nd oxen lowing o’er the heath. On this side the uncharted shore, 
ry sang the mated thrush his best, (Where all whose hearts as children’s are, 
a pose crimson’d sun arise ; Will find a region good and fair, 
4 ve aS cloud-left skylark—blest Exchange a bad world for a bettér, 
As man will be, when men are wise ; And earth’s best hopes for joys stblimer,) 
But I was sad, as pity’s sighs. Answer, and in an early letter. 
Fain would I jest, but know not how Your friend sincere 
Throned sorrow darkens on my brow ‘ ‘ORN ME 

Renn Tne Corx-Law Raymer. 


For millions “in their misery dead,” 
And nations still discomforted. 
And let it darken! while I look 








Back on my heart, as on a book, PART II. 
And ask the memoried scribe within GEMS FROM THE GERMAN. 
To name my unrepented sin. 
ay re ty! life how have I spent ! “IN THE FIELD OF OSTROLENKA.” 
1a 7} > 2 
Tell sho Ae with the talent lent ! [The battle of Ostrolenka, towards the close of the last Revolu- 
ld ; 10U mute Accuser, when | tionary war, though of more than doubtful success, as far as the 
doubted God, or loved not men ? | cause of Poland was concerned, has left an impress of undaunted 


LL 





4 a wine disposes to sleep, A late thimbleful of it, strong of the flower, is good for the os 
ms. How in the world could the world get on without these Powers of Weakness?“ If the Corn Laws are repealed,” the 
rch ‘their lands will go out of cultivation!” But what a comical set of all-important personages they must be,“if (wit 
a between them and their rivals, and such markets as Sheffield at their doors,) the account they give of themselves is 
ret If they were not worse than idiots, they would bless their stars that the question of Corn-Law Repeal is in the hands 

the League ; for the moment it gets into other hands, the cry will not be for repeal, but for compensation ! 
Posies enemies of human happiness, (while their food-tax threatens to scatter them over the earth as common beggars,) 
dun areaing society, rather than let the British people receive the only education worth having ; that which would enable 
ms — sole possession is labour or skill, to earn honestly a decent maintenance, with a burp us. We might laugh, while 
) im ) *, at their tremendous folly: but who can patiently endure their shameless insolence? J have long been 4 dealer 
nelish Wie until I met with their last specimen of ecclesiastical bronze, 1 did not khow that brass could bear so black a 

mage ith ali their pretensions to learning, they are either the worst-taught men in the nation, or utterly without exeuse. 
ny Tejolce in the awful fact, that the well-fed generation of workmen, over whom the grave has recently closed, were civi- 
tiene eextenel, in comparison with the generation of ignorance prepared to take their places; seeming not to know that 
Renee + ~ vs removes, gently or otherwise, every obstacle to improvement ; that effects can only be produced by existing 

Did a, that as the instruments are, so will the work be. 
ma a = anti-slavery preachers plead for the helpless? No, they ~ against the helpless. They could have 
“a ara the fat negro, without prolonging the miseries of the starved white slaves here, his true feeders, by demanding, 
momopolint t - to do fifteen years ago, the equalization of the duties on sugar. ut then they would not have heen serving t 
twenty <4 No, they would neither have prevented the victims of the food-tax from seeing it, nor have robbed them of 
eye, millions to strengthen the hands of despotism. Oh, saints, surpliced or croppy, dissenting or law-established, what 
have to tell, each in his doom-hour, to the MasTER oF FREEDOM ! 
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heroism that will endure while the human heart can sympathize with 
the wrongs of the oppressed. } 

In the field of Ostrolenka 

Stands an oak-tree waving wide 

Its arms in Heaven, which have the storm 

A ti:ousand times defied. 

Through its leaves the wild winds rustle 

With a deep prophetic tone, 

And an eagle white on its lofty top 

Hath built her daring throne. 

In the field of Ostrolenka 

There are those who roam at night— 

There clang the plumy helmets, 

And the thunder-crash of fight. 


In the field of Ostrolenka 

There ghosts go trooping round, 
And Russian brands with Polish swords 
In wild encounter sound. 

In the field of Ostrolenka, 

With arms across his breast, 

© Diebitsch pale! thy spirit sits 
With deepest grief oppress’d. 

On a grassy mound beside 

Is a fearful form array’d ; 

°Tis Kosciusko’s pride 

Looks through thy trembling shade. 


In the field of Ostrolenka, 

Bewailing deep his lot, 

There ’s many an old man seeks his sons, 
And yet—he finds them not. 

Then looks he where the wild oak stands, 
And, with a tearful moan, 

He lifts to Heaven his wither’d hands, 
And sighs, “ Alone !—alone !” 

In the field of Ostrolenka 

There was once an early time, 

For the harvest fell to the sickle’s stroke 
Ere the spring had reached its prime ! 


In the field of Ostrolenka 

The silent moss creeps o’er 

Ten thousand weary reapers, 

Who rest to toil no more ! 

In the field of Ostrolenka 

Ne’er lark shall sing again ; 

Nor flower shall blow, but desolate 
And wild shall be the plain. 

O’er the field of Ostrolenka 

The crimson evening tends, 

And to the slaughter-throne beneath 
Death’s angel dark descends. 


In the field of Ostrolenka 

That oak shall aye remain, 

And through its leaves shall murmur 
The old prophetic strain. 

There ’s a breath of spring that stirreth 
From out the eagle’s keep ; 

it speaks of thunder-clouds that rise 
©’er tyrants’ thrones to sweep. 

In the field of Ostrolenka, 

While the oak-tree, tempest crost, 
Shall stand, tradition old shall tell, 
“That Poland is not lost !” J. B. 


THE DYING FLOWER. 
{From Rickert. } 
By Bon GAvULTIER. 
Have hope, my winsome flower ! Thou’lt see 
The spring come back again fuli fast. 
Hope lives and stirs in every tree 
That’s stripped by Autumn’s withering blast : 
Through the long winter hours it dwells, 
In every bud with might serene, 
Till the sap rushes from its cells, 
And clothes them in fresh robes of green. 


“ Alas! 1 am no forest king, 
No stately tree, that draws a gleam 
Of brighter joy for opening spring 
From its remembered winter-dream. 
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Ah, no! An humble flower am I, 

A nursling of the gentle May, 
Unheeded, unobserved I die, 

And in my grave of snow decay.” 


If thou art but an humble flower, 
Meek spirit, comfort thee, there grow: 
A living germ, a spreading power, 
Within the meanest thing that blows. 
Death’s sweeping blast may strew thy dust, 
Along the sod, all icy cold; 
Yet be thou gladden’d by the trust 
To live renewed a hundred-fold. 


* Ay, others such as I will bloom, 
When I am gone ; the green array 
Of earth knows not a mortal doom, 
But each green thing must pass away. 
Yes, they may live, like me may blow, 
But dead to me Spring’s golden pric, 
Now only do I live—I know 
No share in past or future time. 


“ What though the sun’s bright glance should ble.; 
Their life, that now with genial might 
Glads mine, can I lament the less 
The fate that buries me in night ? 
Yes, from afar, now, even now, 
False sun, thou’rt beckoning them to thee : 
Why with that icy smile dost thou 
Look scornfully from the clouds on me ! 


“ Why did I trust thy faithless smile, 
Why woo thy kisses day by day, 

Gazing into thine eye the while, 
Until it stole my life away ? 

Thou shalt not triumph o’er the poor 
Remains of life are left me still, 

Wrapp’d in myself I’ll hide secure 
From looks that pity but to kill. 


“ Yet, no! For gentler thoughts awaice 
In tears beneath thy kindly power: 
Take, thou Eternal one, oh take, 
My fleeting being of an hour! 
Yes, thou hast bid my sorrow fly, 
With sunshine filled my soul anew, 
And I will thank thee, as I die, 
For all, which e’er from thee I drew. 


“ For all the freshening gales of morn, 
Whereon, the summer long, I’ve fed, 
All the gay moths on bright wings borne, 
That e’er have sported round my head ; 
Eyes that my hues with gladness drank, 
Hearts which my fragrance oft hath cheered, . ( 
For these, for all I now would thank 1 ' 
Thee, who my every beauty reared. 


“ Like stars, that heaven’s high pavement gem, 
Thou madest me in the field to shine, 
A jewel in earth’s diadem, 
What though a lowly lot was mine ? 
One breath, my latest, yet remains, 
And it shall yield no thankless sigh ; " 
One look on earth’s enamelled plains, 
One glance up to the welkin high ! 


“Thou world’s bright ever-burning soul, 


Oh, quench my being in thine own ! I 
Thou sky, apart thy curtain roll, ; 
And clasp me in thy azure zone! r 
Hail, Spring, thy winds that gently creep, "1 


Hail to thy thousand glorious dyes ! 
Unsorrowing I sink to sleep, 


Unhoping e’er again to rise !” 


THE GOLDEN RING. 


[From the German of A. Grunn.] 


An exile from my native land, 

I sat upon a mountain high ; 
Below me valleys, hills, and plains, 
Above me an autummal sky; 











Then gentle thoughts of bygone times 
Came gushing up from Mem’ry’s spring, 
And from my hand her farewell pledge 
Of faith I took—a golden ring. 

Like to a telescope I raised 

Unto mine eyes that ring of gold, 

And, looking down upon the earth, 
Beheld it like a map unrolled. 

The fields all rich with yellow corn, 
The groves of shaded green, I found 
More beautiful a thousand times, 
When in my yolden circlet bound. 

And huts, “ where poor men lie,” shone white 
Upon the hills of sloping green ; 

And i’ the sun the mowers’ scythes 

Threw back a flickering silver sheen. 

And high-piled rocks of granite gray, 

Like battlements of antique mould, 

Bounded the plain where, serpent-like, 

A noble river winding roll’d. 

And there were dark primeval woods, 

And towers, and towns, whence the smoke curl’d 
Unto the clouds, and seem’d to fly 

Where I would fain, o’er half the world. 
All these were framed within my ring ; 
And lands, and men, and sea, and skies, 
A wond’rous halo round them thrown. 

I gazed on them with wond’ring eyes, 
And thence I learned all God hath made— 
The earth beneath, the skies above ; 

And all that breathes is beautified, 

When framed within the Ring of Love. 


“NAMES NAME THEE NOT.” 
(From the German of JEAN PAvL.} 


Names name Thee not; no sculptor’s skill with thee 
hath living part ; 
No hand of mortal artist paints how beautiful thou art! 


+B 


Songs sing Thee not; the sweetest lay connected with 
thy praise, 
Faiats like an echo of the Past, a theme of distant days. 


ut as thou art and breathest, so, with life, with beauty 
warm, 

Fond loved one! in this heart is shrined thy all but 
angel form. 


Bright as the angels are; like them, alone as worthy 
love, 

So» do, in grace and innocence, thy heavenly footsteps 
move, 

Can I not love Thee only? Yes; and holy as a prayer, 

That — a trust laid up for Heav’n, a hope recorded 
there. 


And could the feelings of this heart but speak, each 
thought would be 
A Guardian Genius that would rise to minister to thee. 


Thy name! O, with that gentle name to me such faith 

_ 18 given, 

That, whisper’d round my Urn, ’twould waft my spirit 
up to Heaven. J.B 


* DESTINY.” 
I saw a Flower over a starlit brook, 
All sad and lone, bending her dewy head; 
And every time the ruffling night-wind shook 
The darkening waves, she bow’d, as though she read 
“ome legend of her destiny; for there 
Vere mirror’d a few stars, in their faint shining 
But half revealing, half with doubt entwining, 
the fate of all things, faithful, fond, and fair ! 


| looked again, that dreamlike Flower was gone— 
Over the brook the night-wind sigh’d alone, 


(es 
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And, one by one, upon the stream did fling 
The purple leaves of that frail, faded thing, 
Sybilline, scatter’d to the waves to be 
Emblems to others of like Destiny. 


“IDLE WISHES.” 


(From the German. } 


Were I a brooklet clear, 
Sparkling for thee I'd bear 
Welcome and bliss ; 
Shouldst thou bend down to greet, 
Murmuring, thy lips I’d meet, 
Soft as a kiss. 
Were I a roselet small 
Scenting the air, and all 
Fragrant around, 
Plucked, I would not complain, 
No little thorn again 
Ere should thee wound. 


Were I a little bird, 

Soon as the morning stirr’d, 
Sweetheart ! I’d light, 
Perched on thy fairy hand, 
Singing so sweet and bland, 


Charming thee quite. J. B. 





PART III. 
SCOTTISH LAYS, 


RULLION GREEN.* 


_ Here, on this height, where pastoral Pentland falls 


With easy slope into the Lothian plain, 
Where silence fills the azure-vaulted halls, 

And solitude’s serenest soul doth reign; 
Where scarce the curlew’s many-quavering ery 

Disturbs the quiet sweep of the hill-breeze, 
And the bare brae seems clad, in mockery, 

With one thin belt of lean and scrubby trees. 
Here let me pause ! Here mighty deeds were done 
By Scotland’s sires ; and I am Scotland’s son. 


Say not that they were harsh, and stern, and sour, 
Or say they were so, but not therefore base ; 

In iron times God sends, with mighty power, 
Iron apostles to make smooth his ways; 

And hearts of rock, close-clamped with many a bar, 
He plants where angry billows lash the shore ; 

Thus love by fear, thus peace is pledged by war, 
(Stern law!) and gospel paths are paved in gore. 

We reap in ease what they did sow in toil, 

And rate them harsh, and stern, and sour the while. 


I blame them that they were not stern enough, 
Too tamely bore, and waited overlong. 
They should have check’d, with sharp, severe rebuff, 
In the first threshold of his impious wrong, 
The royal fool, whose rash conceit did ween 
With statute-work to stop the strong, full heart 
God-moved. He fell; and in his fall was seen 
Man less than God, and nature more than art ; 
Old text, which many wars have preach’d, and more 
Shall write in blood, ere folly’s reign be o’er. 


Here, on this slope, the Covenanting men 
Stood, lifting holy hearts and holy hands ; 
And from the hill they look’d with eager ken 
To catch the nearing of some brother’d banda. 
From Teviot’s banks, from high Dunedin’s brow, 
Some aid was promised, and they hoped for more ; 
But ah! it was too bold a venture now, 
And hands were weak where tongues were strong 
before : 





* The battle of Rullion Green, between the Royalists and the Covenanters, was fought on the 26th November, 1666. See 
Memoirs of Veitch and Colonel Wallace ; (Blackwood, 1825 ;) and Turner’s account, published by the Bannatyne Club. The 


‘rene of the battle is on the south slope of the Pentland hills, about eight miles from 


4 rude inscription, stands as a memorial, 


inburgh, A simple tombstone, with 
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566 FEAST OF THE POETS FOR SEPTEMBER 1843. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF DR. JOHN LEYDEN. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.+ 


Dunedin closed her ports ; and from the west 
Hung grim Dalziel, avoidless as the pest. 


But fear they knew not. With an holy bond 

In Clydesdale they had bound them to their God ; 
Nor do their hearts in danger’s hour despond, 

They bear Heaven’s mandate, and they own its nod. 
Beneath the cold and clear November noon 

Their souls beat high upon the lonely hill : 
A soul as mild and leafy as the June 

Stood cased in stern resolve, and dauntless will ; 
And when soft pity melts the mood severe 
There God doth paint a rainbow in each tear. 


Hark from the hill ascends the solemn chant ! 
And hark again the startling war-ery rings ! 
A mud-plashed rider comes with breathless pant— 





“Tis he, the grim Dalziel, and death he brings 
Or to himself, or you !’—Straightway were heard 
The hungry hell-hounds through the stony dell 
Hurrying. Their swords the godly warriors gird— 
With godly benediction bless them well, 
And rush into the fray. The hostile horse they beat 
Back to the glen with swift severe retreat. 


And yet again the clattering onset came ; 
And yet again they drive it back in blood ; 
But grim Dalziel, now burning with fierce flame, 
» Gathered his serried thousands. Like a flood 
He rolled, and swept the rankless tens away 
Whose valour now was bootless. They so few 
Had boldly hoped to keep a host at bay; 
Nor vainly—had their plighted friends been true. 
Not lack of heart, but lack of order’d skill, 
And lack of needful aidance wrought their ill. 


Rude warriors, rest ! God from that ill wrought good; | 


Your strong endurance wrought strong hate of wrong. 
Let dark Dunottar’s dungeon-solitude, 
And the strong Bass attest your sufferings long; 
No polish’d pen, no neat and courtly verse, 
Ye need to prove the virtue of your crime ; 
Pentland’s green slopes, the bleak moors of the Merse, 
Shall be your record to remotest time. 
Ourselves, your sons, inheriting your stuff, 
While we are worthy, shall be praise enough; 


As ye were worthy of the royal man 
Whose battle-axe the English epicure 
Clove with a stroke, when the first fray began 
At glorious Bannockburn. The purple moor, 
While ’tis our home, the high hills granite-bound, 
Shall brace our hearts, and make us valiant men; 
From every crag a hero’s tale shall sound, 
A holy warning echo from each glen. 
Shall slaves be dull where Wallace’ blade was keen ? 
Shall sleeve and surplice flaunt o’er Rullion Green ! 


Needs not this rhyme to tell their pious roll, 

Who slept in caves, and on bleak hills did preach; 
Guthrie, M’Kail, strong hearts that kicked control, 

The soldier Wallace, many-wandering Veitch. 
These sure did share his brotherhood sincere, 

The Christ, who had not where to lay his head : 
He died for all; for some who haply jeer, 

They in this clay did make their gory bed; 
Men rude and wild, rough, shaggy, and uncouth, 
But true and honest, and who died for truth. 





Thou, Scotland’s son, that would be leal and true, 
This storied stone, not dry and tearless scan: 
Bleed for their wounds who freely bled for you, 
And know how good, how great a thing is man. 
O these did boast no brightly barren deed ! 
One death for freedom makes a million free; 
And who achieves a self-dependent creed, 
Has gained Mind’s first and last great victory, 
Gains more than hero’s, more than bard’s renown— 
“Gop’s SAINTS DIED HERE, AND GAINED THE MARTYR’S 





CROWN.” * J. S. B. 


THE HARP OF TEVIOT. 


Why weeps the poplar o’er the stream ? 
Why wails the chilly winter gale ! 
Why starts the peasant from his dream 

Adown the links of Teviotdale ? 


What strain was that so wild, so sweet, 
A hymn of heaven that strain must be, 
To theme so thrilling, woe so sweet, 
So soft the midnight melody ! 


It flows not from yon streamer pale, 

Nor from the window’d choirs of bliss ; 
Ye maidens fair of Teviotdale, 

What wild, what wondrous song is this ? 


A thoughtful shepherd, fair and young, 
Upraised his head to list the strain ; 
And aye it rung, and aye it sung ; 
But every note was fraught with pain. 


Full well the fairy sound he knew ; 
It waver’d from the poplar pale, 
Where er weeping threw 

The magic Harp of Teviotdale. 


So sweetly down the dale it rung, 
The breeze of midnight died away, 
The falcon o’er the poplar hung, 
The fieldfare, and the merlin gray. 


The wakeful cock forgot to crow, 
The snow-birds flocked around the tree, 
And ravish’d, sunk in trance of woe, 
Thrilled by the melting melody. 


It rung so low, it rung so long, 

Few were the notes the youth could hear, 
But aye the burden of the song 

Was, “ Soundly sleeps my Minstrel dear.” 


“The gray moss o’er my strings shall spread ; 
My notes must die adown the vale, 

Since lowly lies the Minstrel’s head 
That tuned the Harp of Teviotdale. 


* LeybDEN is fallen, and genius weeps ! 
Leyden to me, to nature true ; 

Sound, sound the bard of Teviot sleeps ! 
—Sweet Minstrel of the vale, adieu. 


“ His lonely grave may balm entwine 
With bandalets so beauteously ; 

Weep o’er his dust, the purple vine, 
And wave the wild banana tree. 


“Ye spirits of that vernal clime, 

Around his grave your vigils keep, 
And wake the choral hymn sublime, 

To soothe my Leyden’s slumbers deep ; 


“ For, ah! that soul of fire is fled, 

To dream o’er fields of wondrous lore; 
And consecrate my rural reed, 

A Harp of Heaven for evermore. 


“ Long may the Harp of Teviotdale 
Forgotten on the poplar hing, 

Save when the spirits of the vale 
At midnight twang my runic string.” 


Slow died its wailing sound away; 
The shepherd sought the poplar pale, 
And reached his skilless hand to play 
The heavenly Harp of Teviotdale. 


A spirit clove the welkin gray, 
Swift as the motion of the mind; 
The sacred symbol snatch’d away, 


And mounted on the murmuring wind. 
—— 





~~ 


* So the inscription on one side of the stone. 
+ The above lines, written about the beginni 


of Hogg’s career, have since lain in the repositories of one of his easly 


friends ; and, so far as we are aware, have never till now appeared in print, 
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SKETCHES OF THE MORAL SCENERY OF 
SCOTLAND. 


0 well may Nature’s worshipper to thee, 

Queen of the storied North, enchanted hie,— 

For thine is every changing charm of sky, 

Each bold yvicissitude of land and sea. 

Thine is a vast old brotherhood of hills 

Where the wild storm and eagle couch upon,— 
One heart that nought but earthquake’s music thrills, 
Or sweep, in stern companionship, alone ; 

And thine, the solitude of lake and fell, 

Where Power, and Loneliness, and Vastness brood, 
And bid the heart’s deep music sink or swell 

More than the tumult of the multitude ; 

And thine the silver brook, by faery flung 

From tiny rocklet on the mountain’s side, 

Widening as winding lonely straths among, 

Tillon its azure bosom proudly glide 

Wealth’s forest citadel—the masts of every tide. 


And worthily may he whose heart is smit 

With old Tradition’s wild and wondrous lore, 

Visit, from sunnier clime, thy stormy shore 

Where Ancestry’s gray spectral banners flit 

O’er many a battle-field, where sleep the sires 

Of Scotland’s freedom, piety and fame, 

Whose spirit crowns her hills with altar fires, 

And fills her household echoes with their name ; 
O’er many a ruin mantling with its mould 

The haughty heart of old crusading knight 
Crumbling beside his lance and banner’s fold, 

That once a death-star urged the Paynim’s flight ; 
O’er time-gray abbey, chapel, aisle, and cell, 

Whence poured her ancient Priesthood’s holy hymn, 
And “ Dies irae” mingled with the knell 

That sped the parted soul of warrior grim,— 

The solemn rites of years in Time’s deep shadow dim. 


What though no Eden flaunt an eastern bloom 

And wealth of beauty ’neath her varying heaven,— 
A magic to her hills and vales is given 

To wia the soul, despite their wintry gloom ; 

What though her plains no Marathon may boast 

Te lure a world’s vast worship, Freedom owns 

No spot more sacred on her once-loved coast 

l'han that whose name to Music’s martial tones 

Is wed by Scotland’s peasant bard,—the plain 

Of Bannockburn ; or that where Wallace stood, 

A matchless outlaw—with his country’s chain 

Broken and bathed in her enslaver’s blood ; 

What though within her groves no classic fane 

Of marble more enduring than the god 

Unce worshipped there, lures pilgrims o’er the main,— 
Not Hellas, nor Ausonia, boast a sod 

Holier than that where erst her sainted Culdee trod. 


But yet ’tis not, fair Scotland, that the charm 
Of high, cloud-cleaving rock, and torrent’s foam; 
Of Highland solitudes, the wild deer’s home; 
Of Lowland valleys, beauteous, rich, and warm; 
Of legendary stream, and haunted tower ; 
Of battle-plain, though Bannock’s field it be ; 
Of ancient abbey’s stern, awe-breathing power $ 
Uf cities, tribute-fed by many @ sea, 
~ thine, that wins thee homage from afar, 
More pure than Rome’s when Thule own’d her swa Y— 
han Hellas brighter when her conquering star 
a Indus flashed its desolating ray ; 
But that thou hast a jewel in thy Crown, 
r “ae Whose light Earth’s glories dim their shine— 
r ruth unbought by smile, unawed by frown, 

pure Religion, hallowing life’s decline, 

er than life to those who tread those hills of thine. 


Hark to the Sabbath-bell !—its solemn tone 
erated on the ear of dewy morn, 

pi quiet glen, and soundless hamlet borne— 
yan the hush of Nature heard alone— 

ype of holy quiet fills the air 

ao long-measured pause, and far and near, 
With nu’ onward to the House of Prayer 


sober step, the peasant groups appear 


FEAST OF THE POETS TOR SEPTEMBER 1843. 


| From glen and upward height, and gathering, stand 
Awhile amid the tombs that, gray with age 

Or freshly piled, hold many ‘mid the band 

Tranced in deep thought on life’s past pilgrimage. 
Silent from thoughtful commune with the Dead 

They enter now the sacred pile, and wait 

Th’ approach of him by whom their souls are fed 

With bread of life: he comes in sober state, 
Harmonious with his theme—not with vain pomp elate. 


Let Casuists tell what outward show beseems 
The inward sense of deep devotion best ; 

For these hard-featured auditors, the test 
Varies like varying hues from boreal gleams. 





| 
| 


Mark, as the preacher pours around his theme 

The lights of logic, or the warmer rays 

Of high impassioned eloquence, the beam 

Of thought that o’er these storm-beat features plays. 
And mark—’neath many a bronzed and shaggy brow 


| Sparkles an eye of keen intelligence, 











| 
| 
| 





Now following argument complex, and now 


| At Passion’s breathing rapt in thought intense ; 


Now kindling into triumph, when the spell 

Of lucid reason, like Ithuriel’s spear, 

Falls on the loathly Sophist’s cobwebb’d cell, 

And shows the monster in the daylight clear, 

Of heaven’s undoubted truth, deformed, and gaunt, and 
drear ; 


Now downcast, uttering prostration deep 
Of contrite soul in presence of the God 
Who dwells in Holiness, and with his nod 
Woke vast creation from its primal sleep. 
Gaze round from pew to pew, then, sooth declare, 
Are these the men, though drest in hodden gray, 
Who blindly follow each bewildering gis: +, 
Misnamed by Sophists Truth’s eternal ray ! 

No! they have learn’d to fix on Truth severe 
And sternly beautiful their youthful eye ; 

In holy mirror changeless, bright and clear, 

They trace the lines stamped with Eternity ; 

And jealously, undimmed by tainting breath 

Of false though witching Florimel, they guard 
That heavenly mirror’s brightness; and in death 
’T will be their joy, their pride, their rich reward, 
To leave to those they love its purity unmarr’d. i 


o. FP. 
CORBIESDALE. 


(James Graham marquis of Montrose fought his last battle at a 


| place called Corbiesdale, on the borders of Ross and Sutherland shires. 
| The following legend is still preserved amongst the shepherds there 
| abouts, and forms an example of the hundreds of others which may 


be gathered from the same source. | 
THE LEGEND OF CORBIFESDALE. 

The setting sun o’er Strui’s peaks 
Gilds Carron’s gentle flow, 

Then, like a weary giant, sinks 
Into the vale below. 

A quieter scene you ne’er could find 
Than that sequester’d vale ; 

Yet once was heard the dreadful sound 
Of war in Corbiesdale. 

No stone is there to tell the tale, 
No epitaph in sight; 

But upturn’d skulls and mould’ring bopes, 
Still mark the scene of fight. 

Ay, there it was the gallant Graham 
Fled,—ne’er to fight again; 

And Royal Charles’ latest hope 
Expired upon that plain. 


There, to this day, the old folks tell 
A strange fantastic tale, 


Of spectre fights that once had been 
In lonely Corbiesdale. 
Till down from its high pinnacle 


Was ta’en the hero’s head, * 
Each year was seen a solemn fight, 
A battle of the Dead. 


* Montrose’s head had been placed on a pinnacle of the 
Tolbooth, where it remained till the Restoration, 
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FEAST OF THE POETS FOR SEPTEMBER 1845. 


The soldiers of the Covenant, 
The soldiers of the king, 

There met in spectral ghastly shape, 
And scared each living thing. 


No groans, no shouts of battle fierce, 
No impress on the land, 

Proclaim’d the fate on either side, 
Of either spectral band. 


No clash of heavy broadsword there, 
Nocry of dismal pain; 

No red blood forming pools around 
The wounded or the slain. 


No roar of fatal culverin, 
No musket-shot was heard; 
No lurid smoke hung closely o’er 
That haunted grassy sward. 


Lut on a milk-white charger there, 
A form without a head 

Dealt death to those who nobly stood, 
And death to those who fled. 


Down fell the foe before that form, 
They sunk into the grass; 

sut hundreds more sprung up amain— 
They seem’d an endless mass. 


At length a shout, a fearful shout, 
Utter’d a warrior’s name; 

And hills and mountains echo’d back 
The war-word of the Graham. 


The spell was burst—the spectre bands 
Vanish’d from the wild vale; 

But every year was seen that fight 
In lonely Corbiesdale. 


THE NECROPOLIS OF GLASGOW. 


I often think on the little rill 

That flows beside the Fir-tree hill. 

In my youthful days the dark fir-trees 
Proudly wav’d in the northern breeze, 

All o’erlooking the homes of the dead, 

(ne tree peep’d over another’s head, 

Whilst there flowed beneath, the little rill: 
Washing the foot of their native hill. 

This rngged hill, where the fir trees grew, 
Its sombre shade o’er a church-yard threw. 
An old church-yard, where the heap’d-up bones 
Lie under a pavement of old grave stones, 
That rise, as each generation falls, 

Nearer the top of the church-yard walls ; 
And a church, in the Gothic fashion made, 
Lay under the fir-trees’ sombre shade. 

The trees are gone like a long-passed dream; 
They’ve built a bridge o’er the little stream; 
And a stately arch they did devise, 

And ecall’d the arch the “ Bridge of Sighs;” 
And where, long ago, the fir-trees grew, 

Is now to be seen the mournful yew; 

And flowers of a fair and cheerful kind, 


Now grow where the fir-trees braved the wind. 


A zig-zag path up the rugged steep, 

Where, on either side, the dead now sleep ; 
Where many a strange device in stone 
Declares that some loved one is gone; 

Where lovely flowers are strewn, to show 
That it’s hallow’d ground whereon they grow; 
Where at intervals dark caverns yawn, 

With flowers around their portals drawn, 
Conceal, with their bright bloom, the dust 
That once gave pleasure—but now disgust; 
Else, why all this use of sculptur’d stone 

And flowers, if beauty had not gone? 

It is to hide, in a sweet disguise, 

Death’s loathed form from Affection’s eyes. 

A sequester’d nook, in this great keep 

Of the tyrant Death, where the rocks are steep, 

















Where their brown and rugged sides embrace 
A green grass plot, of a tiny space— 
So much retired, that you may regard 

It, by itself, as a small church-yard,— 

How oft am I by my fancy led 
To this retreat of the future dead ! 

Where, if there be deep peace in graves, 
They will lie like hermits in their caves. 
There, sitting beneath the rocks, I muse 
On human life and its narrow views :— 

The little stream, o’er its bed of stones; 

The old church bell, with its solemn tones; 
The hum of the mighty city near 

Are the only sounds that strike the ear.— 
The city’s hum and the streamlet’s noise 
Together seem blended in one voice,-— 
Whilst now and then there falls the knell 
Upon the ear, of the old church-bell. 

Above the rocks a pillar is rear’d 

To him who is said to have never fear’d 

The face of man.* There his statue stands, 
A huge colossus, with out-spread hands 
Toward the old church he meant to raze 

In his fiery zeal: but in those days, 

Of dawning freedom, was found a few 

Who loved the truth, and who likewise knew 
That the good old church was not to blame 
For the sins of priests. They boldly came 
(O worthy heroes of history’s page !) 

And screen’d their church from the zealot’s rage. 
That statue, now with hands outspread 
Over a host of the long-sinve dead, 

Seems urging again to life their dust, 

By pictures drawn of the wealth and lust 
Of monks and priests, that they might arise 
To level the church before his eyes. 

Though far away from the fir-tree hill, 

The old church-yard, and the little rill— 

I see them oft, like a vision rise, 

Before my memory’s home-sick eyes. 
Though I am now a wanderer, cast 

On the sea of life, where the rude blast 

Of fortune’s unsettled wind is cold, 

Yet my warmest hopes retain their hold: 
Which are, that before my days I end 

That I may return, their close to spend 
Near the old church and the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 

And the stream, o’er which the dark rocks rise. 


TO ROBERT NICOLL. 


Go, manly spirit, to eternal rest; 

Go, glorious flash of mind’s wide-spreading light; 
Go, thou deep-drinker from th’ exhaustless breast 
Of truth, and energy, and quenchless might. 

Go, youthful martyr for resistless right ; 

Go, whilst thy spirit still is fresh and free, 

Whilst thy example burneth in our sight, 

And all that thou hast been, we strive to be ; 

Aud all thou wouldst have conquer’d, we will dare. 
Let me but pile one thought unto the fair 

And spotless tabernacle of thy fame : 
Love, Independence, Feeling, Genius rare, 

And sympathy with all things, raise thy name 

‘to Man—the noblest title aught that lives can claim. 


Oxford. P. L. 
LINES 


BY ELIZA MARY HAMILTON, 





[ Written at the request of a relative, on the death of a dear friend 
in Honiton, February 1843.) 
Oh ! blessed are the dead in Christ ! 
Why will we mourn for them ! 


No more the stormy billows here 
With weary heart they stem ! 





* The statue of John Knox, 
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FEAST OF THE POETS 


No more they struggle here below 

To guide, through many a guif of woe, 
Their being’s fragile bark,— 

But, harboured in eternal rest, 

By far off islands of the blest, 

Calm on a sunlit ocean’s breast, 
Anchor their fearless ark. 


Seem they to sleep? ’tis but as sleeps 
The seed within the earth, 

To burst forth to the brilliant morn 
Of a more glorious birth ;— 

Seem they to feel no breath of love 
That o’er their icy brow will move 
With tearful whispers warm ? 

‘Tis that upon their spirit’s ear 

All Heaven’s triumphant music clear 
is bursting, where there comes not near 
One tone of sorrow’s storm ! 


Oh! give them up to Him whose own 
Those dear redeemed ones are ! 


FOR SEPTEMBER 1843. 


Lo! on their wakening souls He breaks, 
“ The bright and morning star !” 

His are they now for evermore,— 

The mystery and the conflict o’er, 

The Eternal city won ! 

As conquerors let them pass and go 

Up from the fight of faith below, 

The peace of God at last to know 

in kingdoms of the sun! 


“ Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates ! 
Ye everlasting doors give way !” 

And let the Lord of Glory’s train 
Throng the bright courts of day ! 

We follow, too, ye lov’d ones gone ! 

We follow, faint but fearless, on 

To meet you where the Lamb, once slain, 
Amidst His ransom’d church on high 
Shall dwell—-and wipe from every eye 
The tears that, through eternity, 

Shall never flow again ! 





RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, OF THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD, SIR HENRY RAEBURN, &c., &c.—No. 1. 


‘ne value of reminiscences of eminent men must | piry of the lease, however, Mr. Morrison found himself 


le in proportion to the opinion entertained of the 
writer's powers and opportunities of observation, and 
of his good faith as an accurate reporter and chronic- 
ler. The reminiscences we have to present to our 
readers, connected with Scott and “ The Shepherd,” 
lear intrinsic evidence of their genuineness in every 


sentence. Yet we deem it the most satisfactory, and | 


also the most simple and direct mode of procedure, 


to permit Sir Walter Scott himself to introduce the 


individual who here recalls his sayings and doings ; 


and who, without being blind to his weaknesses, | 


appears to cherish his memory with the most 
‘evoted and grateful respect. To few individuals 
could Sir Walter Scott have appeared under an as- 
pect more uniformly kind and benignant than he 
must have done to Mr. Morrison. Their acquain- 
tance commenced in 1803—an early period of Scott's 
vrilliant career; and eighteen years afterwards, 


we find him thus cautiously and characteristically | 


‘escribing the author of the subjoined Reminis- 
cences, in whose prosperity he at all times took no 
ordinary interest. My. Morrison’s name does not, 
we believe, once occur in Mr. Lockhart’s Me- 


moirs of Scott ; but this is an oblivion which he 
shares with many other of Sir Walter’s early 


fot a ae one 
‘riends ; and it is one of small consequence, save 
that it renders this explanation necessary :— 


“i. WALTER SCOTT TO MR. ROSCOE OF LIVERPOOL. 


Drak Sir,—I should not have presumed to give the 


be 


»ount Annan, and as I sincerely interest myself in his 
“tunes, I take the liberty of strengthening (if I may 
“se the phrase) the General’s recommendation, and, at 
ne a lume, of explaining a circumstance or two 

i may have some influence on Mr. Morrison’s destiny. 
an pe yep worthy, as well asa very clever man ; 
__..va8 uch distinguished in his profession as a civil 
ype, surveyor, &e., until he was unlucky enough to 
ada a for the purpose of taking a farm. I should 
vii that this was doue with the highly laudable pur- 
tai « of keeping a roof over his father’s head, and main- 
‘“aing the old man in his paternal farm, At the ex- 





‘rer an introduction to you on my own sole autho- | 
"ty ; but as he carries a letter from General Dirom of 


a loser to such an amount that he did not think it pru- 
dent to renew the bargain, and attempted to enter upon 
his former profession. But being, I think, rather impa- 
tient on finding that employment did not occur quite so 
readily as formerly, he gave way to a natural turn for 
painting, and it is as an artist that he visits Liverpool. 
] own, though no judge of the art, I think he has mis- 
taken his talents; for, though he sketches remarkably 
well in outline, especially our mountain scenery, and 
although he was bred to the art, yet so long an inter- 
val has passed, that I should doubt his ever acquiring a 
| facility in colouring. 

However, he is to try his chance. But he would fain 
hope something would occur ina city where science is 
so much in request, to engage him more profitably to 
himself, and more usefully to others, in the way of his 
original profession as an engineer, in which he is really 
excellent. I should be sincerely glad, however, that 
he throve in some way or other, as he is a most excel- 
lent person in disposition and private conduct, an enthu- 
siast in literature, and a shrewd entertaining companion 
in society. 

I could not think of his carrying a letter to you with- 
out your being fully acquainted of the merits he possesses 
besides the painting, of which 1 do not think well at 
present ; though, perhaps, he may improve.—lI am, Sir, 
with very great respect, your most obedient servant, 

Wa rer Scorr. 

EpinpuraHu, lst June, 182). 


In Liverpool, Mr. Morrison, as will afterwards be 
seen, met with the kindest reception from Mr, Ros- 
coe, who returned him Sir Walter Scott's introduc- 
tory letter, as a document of more value to himself 
than to any one else. Before coming to the Re- 
miniscences, and in order to throw a little more 
light upon the character of their writer, and his 
connexion with the distinguished individuals from 
whom they derive their interest, we copy from the 
original MS. of the Ettrick Shepherd, the follow- 
ing rhymed epistle and epitaph, addressed to Mr, 
Morrison while he was engaged on some piece of 
professional business with Mr, Telford in North 
Wales. 


Epinsunon, July 18, 1810, 
Thou breeze of the south, so delightful and mild, 





Enriched with the balms of the valley and wild, 
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With pleasure I list to thy far-swelling sigh, 
And watch the soft shades of thy vapours on high. 
—Q! say in thy wanderings afar hast thou seen, 
*Mong Cambria’s lone valleys and mountains of green, 
A wanderer from Scotia, unstable and gay, 
The friend of my heart, but the friend of a day! 
Who left us without telling wherefore or why, 
Unless by thy murmurs uncertain and shy; 
And pleased a new scene and new manners to see, 
He breathes not a sigh for old Scotia and me! 

Then say, gentle breeze, ere for ever you fly 
To mountains and moors where thy murmurs shall die, 
Say where my few lines or inquiries shall find 
This bird of the ocean, this son of the wind! 
Is he dancing with Cambrian maids on the green? 
Or making a plain where a mountain has been ! 
Or diving the deep, the foundation to see 
Of a bridge to astonish and rainbow the sea? 
Or watching in rapture, unbounded and high, 
The bright maiden-glance of a sweet rolling eye? 
—0Or say, has his deep hyperbolical smile, 
With a flow of fine words, and deep phrases the while, 
The gentry of Wales to astonishment driven, 
At a mind so unbounded by Earth or by Heaven ? 
—Whate’er he is doing, where’er he may roam, 
O bear him good news from his sweet native home; 
And tell him his friends in Edina that stay 
Are sadly distressed at his biding away; 
That a passionate , and pennyless Bard, 
Would, with much satisfaction, his presence regard ; 
That the one still is basking in Fortune’s bright smile, 
The other ’s despised, though admired all the while ; 
And from listless inaction, if nothing can save, 
He may sink, without fail, in despair to the grave ; 
“ Like the bubble on the fountain, like the foam on the 

river, 

The Bard of the Mountain is gone and for ever.” 

© tell me, dear Morrison, fairly and free, 
Say what must I do to be gifted like thee ! 
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I BECAME acquainted with Mr. Scott in 1803, | 


from the following circumstance :— 
In the first edition of the “‘ Minstrelsy of the Scot- 


tish Border,” and in the ballad of “Annan Water,” | 


are these words,— 


“©! wae betide the frush saugh wand, 

And wae betide the bush of brier, 

For they broke into my true love’s hand, 

When his strength turned weak, and his limbs did tire.’ 


b 


And in a note at the bottom of the page, Frush 
signifies fresh or tough. On which I took the liberty 
of writing to the Editor, “ Krush does not mean 
fresh, but brittle, or half rotten; and such is the 
meaning of Holinshed in his description of Ireland: 
‘They are sore frushed with sickness, or too far 
withered with age.’ The saugh wand broke in her 
true leve’s hand, from its being /rush, i. ¢., withered 
or rotten. So Barbour, when the shaft of Bruce’s 
battle-axe broke in his encounter with De Bohun, 
says— 
‘ The hand-ax schaft fruschit in twa.’ 

“You state that the ballad of ‘ Annan Water is 
now published for the first time ; 1 send you the 
song in a half-penny ballad, published in Dumfries 
thirty years ago. I have seen still another copy, 
where the hero is more cautious,— 

‘Annan Water’s broad and deep, 
And my fair Annie’s passing bonny, 

Yet I am loth to wet my feet, 
Although I lo’e her best of ony.’” 
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| Is genius with poverty ever combined 

| Without perseverance or firmness of mind? 

_ Or would affluence load her bold pinion of fire, 

And crush her in* of sense to expire ? 

| If so, let me suffer and wrestle my way; 

| But give me my friend and my song while I stay ; 

| With a heart unaffectedly kind aud sincere, 

| To the lass that I love, and the friend I revere; 

_ Though thou, as that friend, hast been rather unsee 

_ A SHEPHERD, dear Jock, will for ever esteem thee, 

JAMES Hoge. 
In the above epistle the following epitaph ja, 

' enclosed :— 





uly, 


EPITAPH ON MR. JOHN MORRISON, LAND-SURVEYOR, 
BY JAMES HOGG, 


| Here lies, in the hope of a blest resurrection, 

| What once was a whim in the utmost perfection ; 
You have heard of Jock Morrison, reader. © hid! 
Tread lightly the turf on his bosom so cold; 

For a generouser heart, or a noddle more clear, 

, Never mouldered in dust than lies mouldering here. 
His follies, believe me—and he had a part— 
Sprang always spontaneous, but not from his heart : 
Then let them die with him; for where will you see 
A man from dishonour or envy so free. 

For a trustier friend, or a lover more kind, 

Or a better companion, is not left behind. 

O! had I a headstone as high as a steeple, 

I would tell what he was, and astonish the people. 
How solid as gold, and how light as a feather, 
What sense, and what nonsense, were jumbled together, 
In short, from my text it may fairly be drawn, 
Whatever was noble or foolish in man. 


Tis short but impressive,——HERrE Morrison Lizs. 
This much premised, we may now, with pro- 
priety, allow Mr. Morrison to speak for himself, 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


I received an immediate answer, thanking me 
for my communication, and desiring my farther 
remarks on any other subject in the publication, 
with a present of the “Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
| Border,” and an invitation tovisit him whenI might 
have occasion to come to Edinburgh, 

It was two years before I had occasion to visit 
Edinburgh, when I waited on Mr. Scott, and had 
a most gracious reception. I had visited the Court 
of Session on my arrival in town, to have a look; 
and I was much disappointed. He had a downward, 
and, to me, a forbidding aspect ; and so strikingly 
resembled Will Dalzell, the gravedigger of my 
native parish of Terregles, a person of rather weak 
intellect, that I could not help thinking there must 
be some analogy in their genius; but the spell 
dissolved the instant he spoke. He invited me to 
dinner: “Indeed, you had better wait,—in the 
library there are maps and prints, besides books ; 
and dinner will be ready in an hour.” His family 
was in the country, so that he was keeping bache- 
lor’s hall. Mr. Scott inquired much about the 
ruins and traditions of Galloway, but more part 
cularly about the songs and rhymes that had not 
appeared in print, and if we had any legends of the 
Douglases, “who once were great men in your coun- 
try.”’—“We have,” said I, “their castle of Threave 
still standing on an island of the river Dee ; but We 

ted 
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associate their memory with anything that 
Their castle of Threave was, with the 


do not 


-7 tance of the devil, built in one night; although | 


the stones were brought from Rascawel Heugh, a 
distance of at least ten miles ; as the same kind of 


ne is there only to be found. There are some | 


lines, descriptive of this infernal piece of masonry, 
which I have written down somewhere.” —* Do,” 
said he, “let me have a copy. Any more about the 
Douglas ?”—“ He had a grudge at the Laird of 
Cardoness, and surrounded the castle; but the laird 
was nowhere to be found. He offered to satisfy 
any one with gold who would show him the hiding- 
place of his enemy. The cook pointed up the 
chimney, Where he was concealed ; from whence he 
was immediately dragged and despatched. Dou- 
glas then directed the cook to put on the fire a little 
pot, which he filled with gold, and, placing the be- 
traver of his master fast in a chair, directed his 
mouth to be gagged, and poured down the melted 
liquid: then, turning to his followers, said, * Be- 
hold the reward of treachery!’ He also, as you 


have yourself narrated, murdered the Master of | 


Bomby; but the country resolved to suffer his 
tyranny no longer. Twelve brothers,* blacksmiths 


by trade, who lived at Carline work, not far from | stumbled, which, he observed, was a bad omen. 


Threave, made a cannon, consisting of twelve staves, 
each brother making one. They then bound them 


in the proper form, by twelve hoops, or girds, and | 


carried the cannon to a commanding situation, still 
pointed out, and still retaining the title of Camdu- 
dal or Camp-Douglas, and at the first shot knocked 
a hole through and through the castle, as the breach 
now shows; on which Douglas fled, and never 
again set his foot in Galloway. It is said that, in 
his flight, he robbed the abbey of Lincluden, and 
with his men ravished all the nuns."—“TI have 
understood,’ said Mr. Scott, “ that he expelled the 
nuns on account of their irregular way of living ; 
but [have my doubts whether he was so stern a 
moralist, You must make me a drawing of 
Threave, or any other town or castle connected 
with the Douglas. The Gordons succeeded the 
Douglases, and some of them were not much better. 
I have seen a copy of a pardon granted to Gordon 
of Lochinvar for certain crimes and misdemean- 
ours: for the slaughter of Lord Herries, and driving 
his cattle ; for the crime of adultery ; for abusing 
‘witch, or supposed witch, and scoring her with | 
his sword across the forehead ; and for not only 
deforcing the king’s messenger who came to arrest | 
him, but forcing him to eat and swallow his own 
royal warrant.”— With respect to our songs, we | 
have the Lass of Loch Ryan, which you know; 
Fair Margaret, of rather spectral import ; we have 
hinvar who carried off a lady on her wedding 
day. She— 
‘Sent her former lover a letter, her wedding to come 


see, 
Me Lochinvar he read the lines 
¢ lookéd o’er his land, 
~. tour-and-twenty wild wight men 
All ready at his command. 
* mounted them all on milk-white steeds, 
ee 


ee 





AS 


* The hame of these brothers was M‘Min. I have talked 


ry 
tecendant 





of that name, who claimed being their linea! 
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And clothed them all in green, 
And they are off to the wedding gone. 
> = * ~ * 


_ Now one bit of your bread, he said, 

_ And one glass of your wine, 

And one kiss of the bonny bride 

That promised to be mine. 

He took her round the middle jimp, 

And by the green gown sleeve, 

And mounted her on his milk-white steed, 

And speered nae bold baron’s leave. 

The blood ran down the Kylan burn, 

And o’er the Kylan brae, 

And her friends that kenn’d naething of the joke, 

They a’ cried out foul play.’ ” 

“'There’s the banes of a good song there ; try to 
recover some more.’ t * The rest, so far as I can 
recollect, is mere doggrel. The disappointed 
bridegroom receives a taunt, that he had catched 
frogs instead of fish. Kenmure’s on and awa is 
very good the old way; not the edition in John- 
son's Collection, but a set much older, In 1746 or 
1747, one of the Gordons of Kenmure lived in 
| Terregles House. My father, when a boy, used to 
accompany him to the fishing, and had from him 
many stories about Kenmure. Kenmure was 
forced out in 1715, agaimst his better judgment, 
by his wife. On leaving the castle his horse 





| 
! 


‘Go forward, my lord,’ said she, ‘and prosper! 
Let it never be said that the snapper of a horse’s 
foot daunted the heart of a Gordon.’ There is a 
saying of hers often repeated in the country, of 





SS 


| invar and Kenmure. 


which I do not know the import : ‘ If the lads lose 
the day at Preston, I'll let the witches of Glencairn 
see to spin their tow.’ Some have it, ‘If the dogs 


lose the day at Preston, I'll let the b——es of 
_Glencairn see to spin their tow.’ 
liam Gordon, said that she was a rank Catholic 


The uncle, Wil- 





b from the Highlands; and was the ruin of 
his poor brother. And added, that Kenmure had 


|a favourite in the clachan he liked much better, 
'to which the old song alludes— 


* Kenmure’s on and awa, 

And Kenmure’s on and awa, 

And Kenmure was the bonniest lad 
That lived in Gallowa. 

Kenmure bought me ae silk gown, 
My minnie took that frae me, 
When Kenmure he got word of that 
He bought me other three.’ ” 


“The Gordons,” said Mr. Scott, “ were from the 
south. The parish of Gordon was their property. 


|Two brothers left the country: one went north, 
| whose descendants are dukes of Gordon ; the other 


directed his course west, and became Lord of Loch- 
You sent us Buccleuch, and 
we sent you Kenmure; and as you say the one 
was sent for stealing sheep, perhaps the other was 


expelled for something of the same sort.” 


An old gentleman made the third person at dinner. 
Hespokelittle. He wasoneof Mr. Scott’s neighbours 
in the country. On preparing to go away, Mr. Scott 
said— You will oblige me greatly by making me 
some drawings of your old castles. | am particular- 
ly anxious to have a drawing of Caerlaverock : it is 
a noble ruin, and the stacks of chimneys are still 
very perfect, and in the finest style. I was once 
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+ See Scott's Lochinvar, ia “ Marmion,” 
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there, and was much pleased. ‘Threave, also, I | riage. She lived with her mother about five mi] 
must have ; but I suppose there is nothing elegant | distant at Lochrutton, and he was a servant _ 
there: strength was the grand object. And any | Castlehill, about three miles from Dumfries, The, 


old scraps of rhyme, or anecdote, will be most ac- | were seen in the town, and also resting about tw; 
ceptable. Come to breakfast to-morrow, and come | light not far from the place of Hannay’s residence 


early ; you will find me in the library, and can | At the usual hour he appeared at supper with his 
divert yourself with a book.” fellow-servants. He was asked what he had done 

Next morning I found him in hisstudy. “There,” | with Mary. He answered that she was gone 
said he, “is a line to the keeper of the Advocates’ | home. Hethen apparently retired to hed, On the 
Library. Ask for a catalogue, and the keeper will | following morning the girl was found dead at a short 
bring you any book you ask for. You can also | distance from her mother’s door. I was present »: 
have writing materials.” During breakfast he | the precognition with the sheriff, Sir Alexander Gop. 
inquired if I was acquainted with James Hogg. | don. Inthe meantime Hannay was secured, The 
“{ met with him,” said I, “on my way to Edin- | girl was found ona rising ground. There had been 
hurgh. I was perambulating the country for a | a severe struggle from this spot to the bottoin of the 
proposed road from the south towards Edinburgh, | brae. The broom, which was in full bloom, had 
and on my route passed the farm of Mitchelslacks, | been grasped and stripped of its blossoms ; one of 
where he is shepherd. I intended to call; but | her shoes was found at the bottom, where the myy. 
before reaching the house I met him on his way to | der had been finished; and the body carried up the 
the hill. His plaid was wrapped round him, al- | bank, where the struggle had commenced, and the 
though the morning was warm and sunny. He clothes adjusted. The black marks of fingers and 
was without shoes, with half stockings on his legs, a thumb were visible on her throat, and 4 litt. 
and a dog at his foot. I inquired if he knew Mr. | blood was oozing from her mouth. The body was 
Hogg—*I am that individual.’ We sat down by | warm when found. I was immediately sent tp 
a well; and I had a small flask of brandy in my | examine the ground. The servant, on going to 
pocket. We instantly became friends. ©What | make up Hannay’s bed, which was in the stable 
are you doing in our part of the country ’—_< J above the horses, found that the bed had not been 
am,’ said I, ‘endeavouring to find a line for a occupied. At some stiles between Castlehill and 
proposed road up the vale of the Ae water; and the girl’s home, and on the footpath, the ground 
hitherto I have met with no dificulty from the was soft, and I observed the print of feet, a greater 
water of Sark, near Gretna, to where we are sit- and less, which I concluded to be a man’s anda wo- 
ting. From this point I wish to get into Daar , man’s; these I measured carefully, and found them 
water, and so down the Tweed.—‘ Your work is | to agree exactly with the shoes of Hannay and the 
near an end,’ said the Shepherd ; ‘for the devil a poor girl. It was evident that he had made his vie- 
wheel-carriage road you will ever get from this to tim conceal herself about the place ; and, in order 
the water of Daar.’ And on examining the coun-_ to lull suspicion, had made his appearance at sup- 
ry, [ found that he was perfectly correct.” per, and seemingly retired to bed, but had again 

“Hogg is a wonderful man,” said Mr. Scott; “and | joined the girl, and conducted her to the place 
has been of great use to me in procuring materials where he committed the crime. 
when I was arranging the Border Minstrelsy ; and “Tam going now,’ I said, “ to call on the Crown 
furnished me with one of its best pieces, Auld | agent respecting the plan.”—“ Tle is,” said Mr. Scott, 
Maitland, with some other excellent fragments.” “my most particular friend, William Clerk. I will, 
I mentioned that Mr. Hogg intended coming to | if you wish it, give you a card of introduction. 
Kdinburgh soon. “If so, you will meet him here | You are likely to be the first witness called ; and, 
often. I hope that you are to remain for some | after giving your evidence, you may remain during 
time,—indeed, as a Landsurveyor, you ought to the trial, take notes, and compare the proof with 
make Edinburgh your home. Come, and I will | the opinions you have already formed. I reeol- 
introduce you to some friendly writers ; they have | lect,” said Mr. Scott, “something of a murder thst 
all the most lucrative department of your business | was committed in Galloway, where the guilty per 
in their hands, as I learn, by plans and surveys | son was discovered in the same manner, by the siz 
passing through the court.” I mentioned that I | of his shoe, and also by some particular mark of 
had the offer of being appointed secretary to Gener- | the sole. Your sheriff, Gordon, was the perso 
al Dirom, Deputy-quarter-master-general, worth a who took the precognition, and measured the mur 
hundred pounds a-year, and liberal leave of ab- | derer's foot, who was condemned altogether on prt 
sence. _sumptive proof, but afterwards confessed.” 

“ Accept, by all means; it may, nay must, lead | Mr. Hogg, soon after this, arrived in Edinburg), 
to something better ; and I will be always ready and introduced me to Mr. Grieve, with whom ¥ 
to give you a lift.” dined ; and next day Mr. Hogg brought us an 

“T am here,” said I, “on a trial for murder ; | vitation to sup with Mr. Scott, and to be in€ 
having made a plan of the scene and country con- | Street at eight o’clock. ; 
nected, I have been summoned as a witness to When we arrived, “ I have reserved my W* 
describe my plan as connected with the circum- | till your arrival ; and we will have, as Burns 
stances of the murder.”—“ Mention the leading | it, ‘some rhyming ware.’” It was Mr. Grieve* 
points connected with your plan.”—“ On the night | first interview. “I am happy,” said Mr. Sev 
of the murder, Mary Robson and John Hannay met | “ to meet a Borderer and a poet.” Mr. Scott 
by appointment in Dumfries to arrange their mar- | to us some of the introductions and two of 
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santos of Marmion.” In the introduction to one 

f the cantos, there is a description of St. Mary’s 

oak which Mr. Hogg praised out of all measure. 

try, he said, was beautiful ; but the accu- 
racy of the description better still. Mr. Scott 
inquired if I had been at St. Mary’s; and if so, 
tow I liked the description. 

«You have,” said I, “ given the lake what it 
has not, and taken from it something that it pos- 
sesses : 

‘ Save where a line of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land.’ 
You have no line of silver sand. You have 
heen thinking of some of the Highland lakes, 
where, from the decay of the granite, the water 
;; encircled with a beautiful line of silver 


and. On St. Mary’s, also, you have some good 
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trees, particularly one very fine vld ash, that has | 
sen the deer resting under its branches 800 years | 


ag. 
‘Thou know’st it well: nor bush nor sedge 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge,’— 
isnot rendering it justice. There are also some 
tolerable birches on the Bowerhope side.” 

“You are quite correct,” said Hogg. ‘I had 
forgotten these trees, led away by the beauty of 
the poetry.” 

“Very well, Mr. Hogg,” said Mr. Scott ; “ but 
a few facts, or a little sound criticism, is infinitely 
more welcome to me than any praise whatever. 
Jam sorry that I had not observed these trees, 
asthe part is now printed off. Iam sorry these 
trees have escaped me ; but my eyes are not good ; 
and I shovid, when I am in search of the pictur- 
esyue, always have some better eyes than my own 
hear me.” 

It was a high treat to hear Mr. Scott read his 
own poetry ; even the burr had acharm, Lis voice 
was harsh and unmusical; but the passion and 
impressive manner made ample amends. I have 
heard many readers of high character reciting and 
reading his poetry ; but after himself they all fell 
short. There is,to besure,a sympathy betwixta poet 
and his work that gives double interest. He called 
on Mr. Grieve to repeat a “ verse or two,” and if his 
own, it would enhance the value. Mr. Grieve re- 
cited a poem that was afterwards published in a col- 
lection arranged by Mr. Hogg. In my turn I gave 
aditty called the Pedlar, who was murdered on 
lis way toa fair. Mr. Scott was pleased to give 
ue credit, and desired a copy. It has since been 
published. Mir. Hogg repeated, “The Moon was 
a-waning ;’ the best, to my mind, of the whole. 
Mr. Scott told some remarkable instances of the 
woond-sight, one of which I afterwards recognised 
ithe gray Spectre of Waverley.* “Have you 
aay ghosts in Galloway ??—“ We have many : 
Mary’s Dream, for instance, which is a true tale, 
and was toll in my hearing by Mary’s sister. 
Sandy hal just sailed on a voyage. Mary had 
‘laid her down to sleep.’ The rising moon was 





“uning in at her window, when Sandy came and 
‘tdown with a soss on a chest by her bedside. | 


a 


‘Dear Sandy,’ said Mary, ‘ your clothes are all 
wet!’ The Spirit addressed her nearly in the 
words of the song. The lady used to say the song 
was improperly called a dream—it was reality.” 

“This,” said Mr. Scott, “is a most beautiful 
ballad as ever was written. Did the author write 
nothing more?” I repeated some verses, and men- 
tioned that I had a poem of considerable length 
in the handwriting of Lowe. ‘“ We are obliged to 
Galloway,” said Mr. Scott, “for the first of our 
clan.” And he read a passage to us from Scott of 
Satchel’s history of the name of Scott. 


‘Gentlemen in Galloway by fate 

Had fallen at odds, and a riot did commit; 
Then to the south they took their way, 
And arrived at Rankleburn. 

The keeper was called Brydon. 

They humbly, then, did him entreat 
For lodging, drink, and meat.” 

He saw them pretty men, 

immediately grants their request, 

And to his house they came. 

To wind the horn they did not scorn 

In the loftiest degree ; 

Which made the Forester conceive, 
They were better men than he. 

These gentlemen were brethren born; 
The one of them was called John Scott, 
And the other English Wat.’ 


“Our tradition has it,” said I, “that they were 
banished for stealing sheep.’ —* Not at all unlikely,” 
said Mr. Scott; “for they continued to practise 
the business on a pretty large scale when they 
settled in our country. It is,” said Mr. Scott, 
“not a bad subject for a better poem than our friend 
Satchel’s. You should, Morrison, try your hand.” 

Next morning, I introduced Mr. Hogg to Gen- 
eral Dirom, who invited us to dinner, was much 
pleased with his company, and continued Mr, 
Hogg’s steady friend ever after. He left Edin- 
burgh to enter on his new farin of Locherben, which 
he had taken in company with his friend, Mr. 
Adam Brydon of Aberlosk, in the south. About 
this period Mr. Hogg was arranging the “ Moun- 
tain Bard” for publication; and I received many 
letters from him enclosing poems. Mr, Scott also 
showed me some of his correspondence. “I am 
afraid,” said he, “that Hogg will neglect his Airse/ 
with his poem-making.” 

I was commissioned to make a survey of a line 
of road in Dumfriesshire, the direction of which 
passed near Hogg’s farm of Locherben ; and on 
mentioning to Mr. Scott that I would call and see 
the Shepherd,—*“ Do,” said he ; “ and bring me an 
account whether he is doing any good. Iam a 
subscriber to the ‘ Mountain Bard.’ Here are six 
pounds—it is all that I have in my pocket ;—give 
it to him, with my best respects. He is, I aim 
informed, an indifferent practical shepherd ; and 
his partner, Edie Brydon of Aberlosk, is, it is suid, 
a hard drinker: if so, the farm speculation has 
but a poor chance of succeeding.” 

I rode some miles out of my way, and call- 
ed at Locherben ; but Hogg was from home. His 
housekeeper, a very good-looking girl, under 
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twenty, or about eighteen years of age, invit- 
ed me to alight and come in; for she expect- 
ed James every minute. She unsaddled my 
pony, and gave it plenty to eat. I told her that I 
had a small parcel to leave for her master. “ I 
have two masters,” said she; “ but I own the 
authority of Jamie only.” The bottle was put 
down ; and, soon after, an excellent tea-table was 
laid,—cold lamb, and fried mutton-ham, cheese, 
&e.,—* For,” said she, “ you will not have dined.” 
She sat down, and made tea; and I would not 
wish to have it served by a better hand. Hogg 
did not make his appearance ; and, after tea, the 
bottle and glasses were again put on the table. I 
waited till after sunset, and then prepared to go, 
presenting the housekeeper with the money. She 
still insisted that I would wait an hour or two. 
“ You have only to Thornhill to ride; it is the 
longest day, and it never is dark.” I waited still 
longer ; but he did not come. I learned that the 
Shepherd was too often from home, and his part- 
ner had a farm to attend to in Eskdale Moor ; 
from all which it was evident that the concern 
must be much neglected. The housekeeper said that 
the farm was understood to be high-rented, and, 
even with the most prudent management, would 
have enough to do. She had left her father’s 


time. “ My work is easy enough; but I have 








was just finished. Masters and men were sitting 
round a small cask of whisky, drinking jt tw 
out of a tea-cup. They were all rather merry, { 
sat with them for some time, and was regaled w; 
some excellent mutton-ham, cakes and } 
whisky and water. I had a surveying enpar.’ 
ment at Moffat, about ten miles aos 2 eh 
moor. A number of the company were going the 
same route. Mr. Brydon was of the party, and 
fortified his pocket with a bottle of whisky, which 
was finished on our journey. I was obliged to at. 
tend to some papers for the greater part of the 
night, but I heard the distant sound of revelling, 
The establishment at Locherben soon after was 
broken up—how could it stand?—and Mr, Hogg, 
with a small reversion, took on lease a farm on the 
Water of Scar, in the parish of Penpont, aboy 
seven miles west from Locherben. Corfardine was 
its name. I happened to be at Eccles with Mr, Mait. 
land for a few days, and one forenoon paid him, 
visit, distant about three miles. ‘The ground was 
covered with snow ; and on entering the farm, I 
found all the sheep on the wrong side of the hill, 
Hogg was absent, and had been so for some days, 
feasting, drinking, dancing, and fiddling, &e, 
with a neighbouring farmer. His housekee 


_was the most ugly, dirty goblin I had ever he. 
house in a pet, and was a servant for the first held; a fearful contrast to his former damsel, He 
arrived just as I had turned my horse's head to 


reason to regret that I ever left my father’s house.” | depart. 


On my return to Edinburgh, on meeting with Mr. 
Scott, “ Well, friend Morrison,” said he, * what 
the devil is this you have been about? I have had 
a letter from Hogg ; come to breakfast to-morrow, 
and you shall read it. The letter was as follows. 
It is now before me; for, though Mr. Scott’s, by 
some mistake I had put it in my pocket :— 


Dear Str,—Our friend Morrison called at Locherben, 


“Comein,” said he. “ Put your sheep to rights, 
first,” said [; “they are on the wrong side of the 


hill, and have nothing to eat.” 


* Never mind,” said he; ‘the lads will soon be 


‘home.” The inside of his house corresponded with 
its out. A dirty-looking fellow rose from & bed, 
| who was desired to go and look after the sheep. 


“1 have been up,” said he, “all night in the drift.” 


, a | r 9 ent yi ’ 
and left with my housekeeper six pounds, which is far | —* You have been so,” said I, “to very little pur 


too much. I was from home; but he found things, I 


_pose. Your hirse] is on the wrong side of the 


suppose, pretty comfortable ; for he drank tea and toddy, | hill.” 


and passed the evening, if not the night, very agreeably; | 


and has left a dashing character behind him. I have 
little doubt that he was presented with the deoch-an- 


He ordered some ham, and bread and butter; 


_but it came through such hands that I could not 


doruis [stirrup-dram] on his departure. I have also | eat. Over our glass of whisky we had a long con- 
observed that my housekeeper wears a brooch in her | versation. I strongly recommended him to give up 


breast, which used not to figure there. 


his farm, and come into Edinburgh, and attend to 


“ Pray,” said Mr. Scott, “ what kind of looking | the publication of the “ Mountain Bard,” whieh 


wench is this same housekeeper ?” 


“‘ She is,” said I, “ a very comely, courteous, 
modest-looking damsel, as heart could wish, or eye 
look on. Her age may be twenty years. My 





| he said agreed with his own opinion, for that he 


had in contemplation a long poem about Queet 
Mary. 
As Mr. Scott had warned me to keep a sharp 


expedition to Locherben is more like a scene in | look-out, particularly if his farming was doing ay 
romance than an adventure in real life, and has good, on giving him this account, he en 


given me a high opinion of Mr. Hogg’s taste.” 


‘agreed with the advice which I had given, an 


“ Happy rogue!” said he. “Iam well informed | said that he would write him to that purpo 
that he has put more pretty girls through his | “ Or why should he not engage again as a sheP 


fingers than any fellow in Ettrick Forest.” 


The letter went on to ask advice respecting some 
publication ; and ended by desiring to be kindly | 
_get him appointed one of the King’s shepherds ia 
Hyde Park or Windsor Forest. It would b$ 


remembered to me. ‘So you observe,” said Mr. 
Scott, “ that Hogg harbours no malice.” 


herd ?”—* That,” said I, “is now im 


One who neglected his own flocks is not likely ® 
manage well those of another, unless you 


Hogg, from being a shepherd on the farm of | glorious sight to see him with his checkered p' 
Mitchelslacks, took, in company with Edie Bry- 
don, the farm of Locherben. I paid a second visit 
to Locherben. My pretty housekeeper was then 
yone. It was the time of sheep-shearing, which 


round his shoulders, and his dog, Lion, lo 
behind him! On his first appointment Is 


like to have the keeping of the Park gates for 
‘week, at a shilling a-head ; it would be worth ## 
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shousand pounds. One half of London would be 

out to see him. One day of it would make Hogg’s 
9 

ee adter this Mr. Hogg came into Edinburgh, 

and was at first received into the house of his 

friend Mr. Grieve, where I often met him, as well 

gs at the house of Mr. Scott. 

About this time, 1809, I was employed to make 
g survey for a railroad from Glasgow to Berwick. 
Mr. Telford was the directing engineer. Mr. Scott 
gave me letters of introduction to several gentle- 
men along the line of survey, and I procured 
leave of absence from my office in the Quarter- 
master-General’s Office. “ These cards of intro- 
duction are,” said Mr. Scott, “ unconnected with 
any business except your own; and you may de- 
liver them or not, as you may find it convenient. 
Draw all the old castles,— Bothwell and Craig- 
nethan are not far from yourroute. Iam informed 
that there are some fine old rhymes still lingering 
about the Upper Ward of Clydesdale.” 

I was, however, too much engaged with my sur- 
vey to pay much attention to any other thing. As 
it was my first survey under Telford, Mr. Scott was 
anxious to hear how I was getting on, and desired 
me to write from time to time. I wrote to him 
in considerable perplexity, that Mr. Telford, on 
making the Trial Levels, had left a mark on the 
steeple of Lanark, from which my level differed 
fifteen feet ; and that I had carried my level back 
to Glasgow in order to prove it, and found it cor- 
rect. In answer to this he wrote, “Go on in your 
own way ; but be sure that you are correct. Tel- 
ford is a clever fellow, and a bit of a poet, and will 
thank yeu for correcting the error; it will bea 
feather in your cap.” Having also written to Mr. 
Telford, I received a letter which put all to rights. 


In the Upper Ward of Clydesdale I fell in with | 


some old editions of some of those ballads given in 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and obtained 
two additional verses to the Twa Corbies. 


‘My mither cleket me of an egg, 

And brought me out wi’ feathers gray, 
And bad me flee where’er I wad,— 
Winter would be my dying day. 


But winter it is gane an’ past, 

And a’ the birds are bigging their nest, 
But I'll flee heigh aboon them a’, 

And sing a sang for summer’s sake.’ 


[ also got another edition of Young Benjie ; and 
‘he pool was pointed out to me where the Lady 
Marjorie was drowned ; her struggles to gain the 
tank are described, but the relentless Benjie 

‘Took a fouw and fouwed her in, 

And Bodell banks are bonny.’ 
Fouwis pitchfork, and the image gives a fearful pic- 
ture of savage cruelty. Young Benjie I have heard 
“ing, or rather chanted, by the late Dr. John Ley- 
“en, with whom it was a great favourite. The air is 
Peantiful and wild, and will be found in Alexander 
‘Ampbell’s “ Albyn’s Anthology.” The ballad 
“as given by Leyden to Mr. Scott, and may have 
“eelved some dressing up. Mr. Leyden’s style of 
“"sing young Benjie was particularly wild. The 
‘te Is not a little obliged to Allaster Dhu, (Mr. 
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exquisitely delicate. I likewise found a different 
edition of Johnie of Braidislee :— 
* Johnie sat his back against a aik, 
His foot against a stane, 
He shot seven arrows all at once, 
And killed them all but ane; 
He broke three ribs frae that ane’s back, 
But and his collar-bane ; 
( Then fingers five came on belyve, 
| O, true heart, fail me not! 


Old. - And, gallant bow, do thou prove true, 
* | For in London thou was coft; 


| | And the silken strings that stenten thee, 

| | Were by my true-love wrought.’ 

| On my return to Edinburgh, and showing my 
sketches and scraps, Mr. Scott wished much that 
1 would return and explore every cottage and cor- 
ner of Upper Clydesdale ; “where,” said he, “ I sus- 
pect there is much valuable wreck still floating 
down the stream of Time.” 

This expedition never took place ; as I was en- 
gaged to go, early in spring, to meet Mr. Telford in 
North Wales, and engaged in a survey of the Holy- 
head, Chester, and London roads. 
| On mentioning the Holyhead expedition to Mr. 
| Scott, he gave me several letters of introduction. 

“ Draw every old castle and glen that comes in 
your way. Keep a regular Journal, which, if 
_you bring it up every night, will be, so far from 
any trouble, rather an amusement. Wales is par- 

ticularly rich in castles ; but the old towers of the 

Welsh, prior to the ravages of Edward, are by far 

the most interesting, and have been much neglect- 
ed. The Welsh have famous memories, hate the 

English, and are partial to the Scots. There are 
_no parts of Wales, I suppose, where the English 
| language is not understood. You may, therefore, 
_ have translations ; and the more literal the better.” 
| With respect to understanding English, Mr. 

Scott had been misinformed. I found many places 

where the Welsh language only was spoken and 
understood. 
| Among the superstitions of Wales is the Mort 
| Bird, or Bird of Death, which appears at the win- 
| dow of every person about to die. The Bird of 
| Death, black or white, is seen flapping its wings at 
the window or door. 

On mentioning this to Mr. Scott,—“ The warn- 
ing bird we have also in our own country. 

‘The Lady of Ellerslee wept for her Lord ; 

A death-watch had beat in her lonely room ; 

Her curtain had shook of its own accord, 

And the Raven had flapped at her window-board, 

To tell of her Warrior’s doom.’ ” 

When at Bangor Ferry, I received from Mr, 
Scott “The Lady of the Lake.” This book I re- 
gret much having lost. I lent it to a lady, who 
refused to return it. “ You may spare,” said she, 
“ vourself the farther trouble of asking it ; give it 
to me, therefore, with a good grace, and write your 
own name under your friend’s, Mr. Scott ; and I 
will keep it for both your sakes, besides making 
you a handsome present.” 

On mentioning this to Mr. Scott,—“ I wonder,” 
said he, “ you hesitated one moment to give the 
lady the book. I will replace it. Pray, what was 














“ampbell,) whose taste for the old ballad music was ! 


the present she made you?’—“It was,” said I, 
“a handsome Bible, in two volumes, accompanied 
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by a letter of good advice, with a request that I | Tam Purdy, and tell me tales connected With ¢] 
never would sketch views on the Sabbath-day, and | spot I might be surveying. ” 
to make her a solemn promise to that effect.” “ This,” said he, “ is Turnagain ; and the ¢ 

“Well; and did you promise.”—“No, I an- | below is Castlesteads, where, between the Scotts ve 
swered her with a story of Sir Joshua Reynolds , Kerrs, a battle was fought in 152s, Benker 
and Dr. Johnson. When the latter was on his | fled, pursued by the Kerrs, when one of heat, 
death-bed, he sent for Reynolds, and desired him | men, an Elliot, turned again, and killed Ker ’ 
to promise three things : “ First, you are not to ask | Cessford, which was the cause of a bloody fe r 
me to repay the thirty pounds that I borrowed of | between the families for many a day.” 7 
you long ago ; second, you are to read a portionof| One day a large wagon arrived, drawn by eighs 
your Bible every Sabbath-day ; and third, never oxen, loaded with an obelisk from Forfarshire. o, 
use your pencil on Sunday.” ‘To the first two Sir some of the distant eastern counties, covered With 
Joshua readily consented, but bolted at the third. | Danish or Norwegian hieroglyphics, animals, ay, 
The lady wrote me back that Reynolds consented | so forth; and was erected, with great ceremony. on 
to all the three requests. * the rising ground above Turnagain. Hovies ss 

Alas! she has been several years dead. I would doubt, been erected to commemorate some batt] 
give anything for the book ; and have some) field, it was of little value out of its original place 
thoughts of making a pilgrimage into Wales to | My opinion being asked, I said that it had better 
endeavour to recover it. be taken home again; for such monuments hayiy 

I was often at a loss to reconcile Sir Walter | been raised to commemorate some victory over the 
Scott’s descriptions of scenery, which were excel- Scotch, were rather a disgrace to the country, 
lent, to his practical taste, which was not always Sir Walter pointed out to me, with considerable 
in good keeping ; for, after all, Abbotsford is a | triumph, the door of the Heart of Mid-Lothian~ 
strange junble. If he had searched all over his | that is, the old prison-door of Edinburgh—whic 
property, he could not have built on a less inter- he had procured, and erected as the gateway from 
esting spot. The public road from Melrose to | his mansion-house to the offices. I observed, that 
Selkirk passes within fifty yards of the front of its grim aspect gave me a disagreeable feeling, ty 
his house, and is on a level with the chimney tops. | think how many human beings had passed througl, 
I have read somewhere, by some dashing Syntax, 
the following description of Abbotsford :— 





How many of our noble martyrs and patriots !— 

“ Beyond the gates you had an extensive park’ | “ Yes,” said he; “ but many a traitor has passed 
laid out on the best and boldest principles of land- | also to receive his doom !”—* Yes,” said 1; “ your 
friend, Montrose, passed through it.’—*“ Noble 
martyr!” said Sir Walter, with great emotion. 
“As he passed to prison, up the Canongate,— 
| placed backwards, with his face to the horse’s tail, 
the hurdle drawn by an old white horse, and drives 
hy the common hangman,—on passing the Chan- 
cellor’s house, his head uncovered, the ladies, tle 
Chancellor's wife and daughters, leaned over th: 


"” 


scape gardening, as applicable to forest scenery !” 
The gates are very simple affairs; and the park, a 
field of eight English acres, rising up the shoulder 
of a steep brae, with the public road passing be- 
twixt it and tie mansion-house. Defore building 
his garden-walls, and constructing a very expen- 
sive screen, as it is called, I seriously recommended 
that he would lift or remove the whole to a more 
eligible situation, and, being built of hewn stone, balcony, and spat on his sacred head-——the b—s! 
the affair could be easily done ; and cited, for ex-| Weentertained very different sentiments respec. 
ample, the House of Glasserton, in Galloway, | ing the character of Montrose. 

Abbotsford is intersected by footpaths in every 
direction ; and he was particularly anxious the 
none of these paths should he interfered with, «- 
though the Road Commissioners offered to clox 
soine of the least important up. “ Remove not ti 





which was removed, stone by stone, from a dis- | 
tance of, at least, fifteen miles, and it was of 
treble the magnitude of Abbotsford. “ You re- 
quire no architect, or new plan; the stones are 
numbered as you take them down; and if you have 
committed any mistake, you will have an oppor- | ancient landmarks,” he would say. The cone 
tunity of correcting it in the new erection.”— | quence was, that he never received any injury © 
“1 wish,” said he, “ that it stood at Castlesteads, the way of trespass; and the people decline! { 
or Turnagain ; but it has cost me so much to place themselves to walk on many of these paths, t 
it where it now stands, that I feel something like | stricting themselves to thuse that were least oile® 
a duke or lord of Drumlanrig, who built that | sive ; such was the effect of his forbearance. “if] 
castle, expecting, it is said, to marry Queen Ann; | Was to stop up any of these footpatlis, which | 
and, when disappointed in that plan of ambition, | might be able to do as unnecessary, the people, * 
locked up, in an iron box, the accounts of the | they took it into their heads, would walk o 
expense of the building, pronouncing a curse on | them in spite of both the law and myself; 9” 
the head of any of his descendants who should un- | then, my indulgence is good policy.” Tis attente 
cover the nakedness of their father.” to the lower orders of the country people but 

While I was engaged in surveying the estate of | accorded with his high aristocratical visions; 
Abbotsford, Sir Walter was much with me in the | his political principles were as ill digested. * 


fields. He used to come, leaning on his favourite, | wrote and distributed the Visionary,*t a poor, 


'culous pamphlet, which he said was writte » 





RT 





* The Bible was accompanied with other things: two very | oo = . - - : 
handsome shirts, six neckcloths, and three pats of Welsh + During the heat of the Reform Dill agitate 
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a style to meet the acquirements of the country 
eople. It was distributed in the villages around, 
Galashiels, Selkirk, Darnick, Melrose ; and a large 
parcel was despatched to Jedburgh, Kelso, &c. A 
Conservative acquaintance of mine boasted that 
not a single copy of the Edinburgh Review, or 
Scotsman was received on the banks of the Jed. 
Mr. Harper, a great favourite with Sir Walter, 


anda very large, powerful man, was fixed on to | 


distribute, read, and explain the Visionary, to his 
neighbours. 
and what he himself thought of the pamphlet. “O! 
man,” said he, “ it’s waesome tu see so good a man in 
other respects, in such a state of bewilderment.” 


Sir Walter presented me with some copies, and | 


said, “ They may be useful to some of your Gallo- 


way friends.” After having perused a copy, I re- | 


turned the parcel and said, that it was my business 


ty prevent such principles being circulated in my | 


native country. “Why,” said he, “ I have been en- 
deavouring to prevent the rascals from pulling 
down the old house about their ears ; and some of 
my best friends will render me no assistance.” 


Mrs. Maclean Clephane of Torloisk, in the Isle 
of Mull, and her daughter, were guests at Abbots- 
ford. Both ladies were highly accomplished in 
Highland traditions and music. During dinner, 
Bruce, the family piper, was parading before 
the dining-room window, dressed in the richest 
Highland costume, and the great drone of his pipe 
decorated with a flag. “Is he not an elegant 
performer?” said Sir Walter to Mrs. Maclean Cleph- 
ane; “and does he not go through these martial airs 
well?”— Ile is a pretty man,” replied she ; “ but 
he understands little of his pipe.”—* Some throw 
cold water on the poor fellow, others praise him to 
ihe skies; for myself, I do not pretend to bea 
judge."—“Hisdrones are not in tune with his chan- 
ter,” said Mrs. Maclean. “ He wants the Highland 
style altogether.” 


dram, and retired. Mr. Thomas Scott of Monk- 


law, uncle to Sir Walter, who was himself an | 


excellent performer on the pipe, told me that he 
] ] or} ra , . . , 

had given Bruce some lessons. “ But his ear is false, 

al ] 4 " r 

aid he will never play well. My nephew, however, 


is fond of a good-looking man, which Bruce is ; and | 
he can make a noise, which is all that is neces-_ 


sary,” 

Sir Walter Scott had a ballad ear only for 
lausi¢ ; and his voice, though interesting, was not 
musical, He complained of the judgment of 
‘purzheim, the phrenological doctor, because, after 
‘xamining the heads of two ladies, one, of his 
own family, the other a daughter of the late 
lord Kinedder, the doctor gave the preference to 
the latter, Miss Erskine. “ The other lady,” said 
sir Walter, “Tam told by her masters, is quite 
Meee, . entirely agreed with Spurzheim., 
e. Allister hors indeed, a very superior perform- 
snail ieaah fs Jhu used to lament, that he never 
setlens 4 Scott anything of tune ; but he had 
icant. ime, and his reading and reciting were 

messive, One Sunday morning he read prayers 


and art M ° . ’ 

whi ‘¢ of the service of the Church of England, 
Meh Mru WM a-.)e..; ’ . . 
ich Mrs. Maclean declared was the most impres- 
VOL, x, 


NO. ¢ Xvi, 


[ asked Harper what success he had, | 


The piper was served with a | 
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| sive church service that she had ever witnessed ; 
and every one present seemed to have the same 
| feeling. 

On a day appointed, we all set out on a hare- 
hunting expedition. Miss Scott rode Queen Mab, 
a little pony ; and John Ballantyne was mounted 
on Old Mortality, an old, gaunt, white horse. He 
was dressed in a green coat, the buttons of mother- 
of-pearl, silver and gold, with, if I remember well, 
/a precious stone in the centre, and altogether a 
most harlequin and piebald figure. Sir Walter 
appeared to laugh and amuse himself with his 
grotesque appearance. I admired the buttons. 
|“ And well you may,” said Sir Walter. “ These 
buttons, Sir, belonged to the Great Montrose, and 
_were cut, by our friend John, from an old coat 
belonging to the Marquis, and which he purchased 
from the unworthy descendant of the family, 
Grahain of Gartmore, with many other nick- 
knackets, too tedious to enumerate in this place.” 

As we rode to this hunt, he told us many tales 
connected with localities. ‘ Here is the old Kirk 
of Lindean, where I once saw a vision. I had sent 
my servant, with a horse and cart, for provisions 
and other articles expected from Edinburgh. I 
had walked out to meet him about the time he 
was expected, and I saw the man, horse, and cart, 
coming to meet me. At once, the whole tumbled 
down the bank. I hurried on to render assistance, 
' when, to my surprise, nothing was to be seen. I 
returned home, not a little ashamed at having 
allowed myself to fall into a delusion. The cart 
did not arrive for two hours and a half after its 
proper time; and when I questioned the man 
what had occasioned his delay,—‘ The carrier from 
Edinburgh, Sir, did not arrive until two hours 
after his usual time, which caused me to wait till 
it became dark. I got all loaded, and came away ; 
but, on account of the darkness, the cart ran too 
| near the brae, and all tumbled to the bottom. 1 
found the horse had thrown himself out of his 
harness, and was standing unhurt. Assistance 
came, and I got the cart righted, and again set on 
the road, and we are all here safe at last. The 
time that the cart really tumbled over was at least 
two hours after my vision.” 

On passing a field near Selkirk,—* There,” said 
he, “a relation of my own, a Scott of Raeburn, 
/fought a duel; and, in order to save himself 

from his adversary’s weapon, wrapped round his 
waist a web of wet flannel. But this device did 
‘not save him; for Pringle killed him.” 
| On passing Philiphaugh,—* There the brave 
| Montrose had encamped, little thinking that the 
sly old fox, Leslie, was at his heels, who surprised 
| and killed the greater part of his army. —‘* I 
think I see Montrose,” said I, “flying out at the 
Harewood head, or, as the old song has it,— 
‘ At Philiphaugh the fray began, 
At Harewood head it ended ; 
The Whigs eut on the Grahams they ran, 
Sae merrilie as they bended.’ 
I am told,” continued I, “ that Montrose never 
drew bridle till he arrived in Edinburgh.” 
“T believe,” said Sir Walter, “ that he rested at 











Peebles. But they made a sad hand of the priron- 
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ers Four hundred of the Colkitto Macdonnels 
they enclosed in the castle-yard of Newark, which 
you see yonder, and, at the instigation of one of 
their canting ministers, put them all to death ; 
while he addressed Leslie, exclaiming, ‘ The wark 
gangs bonnilie on.’ On cleaning out the old castle- 
yard lately, their bones were found where they 
fell and had been buried.” 

We were now at Bowhill, and the hunting com- 
menced, Sir Walter did not ride after the hounds, 
but stationed himself on high ground, where he 
could observe the chase, The hares were so plentiful, 
that the moment they were started the poor crea- 
tures were run down. I never* enjoyed hare- 
hunting ; and, giving my pony its freedom to 
graze, took out my sketch-book and employed 
myself in drawing,—* which, after all,” said Sir 
Walter, “is more rational.” He stood beside me, 
aud inquired if conversation disturbed my draw- 
ing.— Not in the least,” said I; “and but for 
the pleasure of being with you, I should not have 
joined in this ignoble chase, which is, indeed, 
murder »“for the hares are in a park or enclosure, 
and have no chance for their life.” 

“No doubt,” said he, “the deep baying of the 
fox or stag-hound has a much grander effect ; but 
we must take such as we can get. Poor things,” 
said he ; “after starting, they make a short round, 
and return to their form to be worried.” 

More hares were soon killed than could be con- 
veniently carried home, and we left the ground at 
an early hour; and some of the neighbouring 
young farmers, who had joined the day’s sport, 
were kept to dinner at Abbotsford. 

“TI promised,” said he to me, “to show you 
some of the articles purchased by my friend, Mr. 
Ballantyne. He purchased for himself books, some 
of which I have picked out. Some old armour, 
&c., were all laid on a heap on the floor, and bills 
at three and six months about to be granted ; 
when my friend’s faleon eyes searching round 
the premises, to see if any article of worth had 
escaped his notice, espied a sword hanging on 
the wall. ‘ Whose sword may that have been 2’ 
—‘ That,’ said Graham of Gartmore, ‘ is the 


sword of my ancestor, the Marquis of Montrose: 
—‘ Will you sell it?’ quoth John. ‘No, by ie 
I am bad enough; but not quite 80 low as that vet,” 
—‘ Well, responded John, ‘if you will throw 
that sword into the concern, I will, in twenty-four 
hours, make the whole a ready-money transaction,’ 
—‘ Take it, and be d——4d to you,’ said Graham 
throwing the sword upon a heap of other articles, 
‘ My poverty, but not my will, consents,’ 
And here it is,” said Sir Walter Scott. [yj 
is the very sword sent by King Charles to the 





gallant Montrose, the General of his armies jp 
_ Scotland ;” and he presented the sword for examina. 
tion. “No,” said I; “it was drawn against the 
/ cause in which my fathers bled, and I should ae. 
count it pollution to touch it.” 

* Morrison,” said he, “if you had lived in those 
times, you would either have been killed or hanged,” 

* And why not? If I had been properly exer- 
cised as a warrior, might not this lucky hand have 
saved the hangman’s trouble, as a_ predestined 
arm achieved in the case of his descendant and 
successor bloody Clavers? But we will let the 
old fellows sleep.” —“ So be it,” said Sir Walter. 

At and after dinner, although he looked very 
kindly on Johnny Ballantyne, he made himself 
merry sometimes at his expense ; and Ballantyne 
seemed awed in his presence, although, when ad- 
dressed, he turned a bold front to everybody else. 
I ventured to joke him a little on the quality of his 
coat, and said that it was the best at table. “ Yes,” 
said John, “and it belonged to a better man.” 
-—" You will find some difficulty in convincing 
Mr. Morrison of that,” said Sir Walter. 

The piper strutted about as usual, and played 
‘during dinner. His dress and decorations, at 
| least, were imposing; for, as Mrs. Maclean 
'said, he was a pretty man. Sir Walter ob- 

served, that pretty, in the Highland idiom, did not 
so much apply to a handsome man, as to a man of 
courage, and to the deeds he might have achieved ; 
| “yet, although Mrs. Maclean does not approve of 
his music, I think that she would have no objec- 
tion to Bruce as a recruit.” 
| ( To be continued.) 











THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES AND THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


In the Acts of the Scottish Parliament “ holden 
and begun at Edinburgh the third day of October, 
1706,” chapter VI., entitled an “ Act for securing 
the Protestant Religion and Presbyterian Church 
Government,” we find a clause to the following 
effect :— That in all time coming, no professors, 
principals, regents, masters, or others bearing of- 
fice in any university, college, or school, within this 
kingdom, be capable, or be admitted or allowed to 
continue in the exercise of their said functions, 
but such as shall own and acknowledge the civil 
government in manner prescribed, or to be pre- 





* Wae betide the hunter’s horn, 
The chase’s surly cheer ; 
And ever that hunter is forlorn 
That first at morn I hear, 


| scribed by act of parliament : as also, that Jefore, 
at their admission, they do and shall acknowledge and 
profess, and shall subscribe to the Westminster Cow 
_ fession of Faith, as THE CONFESSION OF THEIR FAITH; 
and that they will practise and conform themselees 
the worship presently in use in this Church, and sib 
mit themselves to the government and discipline thert 
| of ; and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, 
prejudice or subversion of the same.” This is no 
an oath of allegiance merely: it is a Test acl, 
a Protestant Presbyterian Test act. It constitutes 
an exclusive privilege in favour of the Establis 
Presbyterian Church, directed generally 

all denominations of dissent,—intended, however, 
specially, as the historical circumstances out 
which it arose indicate, to operate against Epise 
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‘ans and Papists. In order to secure themselves 
efficiently against the then so-much-dreaded evil 
of the return of “ Black Prelacy,” our Presbyterian 
forefathers thought it necessary to exclude from 
the office of public teacher, whether in school or 
university, all persons who were not, in point of 
theological doctrine, strict adherents of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith,—that is, all who were 
not sound Calvinists ; and, in point of external re- 
ligious profession, genuine memibers of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

How has this Act of Parliament been observed in 
practice ? 

In respect of the schoolmasters connected with 
the Established Church—the teachers of “ the paro- 
chial schools,” as we call them in Scotland—it has 
been most strictly observed ; so much so, indeed, 
that in the year 1803, when Toryism was strong 
in this country, the clergy and the landlords got 
an act passed, (43 Geo. III., c. 54,) commonly 
called the Schoolmasters’ Act, binding the paro- 
chial teachers yet more strictly down to the Church 
creed ; and subjecting them, in matters of religion, 
exclusively, and without review, to the jurisdic- 
tion of the established clergy. The practical con- 
sequence of this is what might have been expected, 
—viz., that in this free Protestant country there is 
not a single schoolmaster now holding office who 
dares to think for himself in matters of religion, 
otherwise than the clergy of the Established Church 
choose to dictate or to permit ; anevil of the very first 
magnitude, inasmuch as it palsies public education 
at the spring-head, and which would be altogether 
intolerable in practice, were it not that the great 
majority of our parochial schoolmasters have 
studied for the church ; and are, so long as the 
hope may reasonably last, all expectant clergymen. 
From men in such a situation, anything like an 
independent and manly assertion of the civil rights 
of their order, or the religious right of private 
judgment, is not to be expected. 

In respect of the Professors of the Universities, 
the clerical act of exclusive privilege has been ob- 
served more or less loosely ; and in Edinburgh, at 
least, has, for a long series of years, been altoge- 
ther obsolete in both branches of the Test : 
neither soundness of Calvinistic creed, nor strict- 
uess of Church conformity, having been uniformly 
exacted from the Professors holding lay-chairs in 
the Scottish Universities. On the contrary, it is 
notorious that many of the most distinguished 
Professors in Edinburgh have never signed the 
Calvinistic creed at all ; and it is equally notorious 
that in Glasgow, some who did sign it, (among 
others the late talented Professor Sandford,) con- 
sidered themselves, nevertheless, at liberty to re- 
fuse conformity to the worship of the Established 
Church, and have, de facto, been in the communion 
ofthe Episcopalian dissent : the very body of “ black 

relatists” to exclude whom the act was more im- 
inediately intended. 
., The Moderate party of the Church of Scotland, 
at is, the great majority of the clergy now, since 
the late Secession, remaining in the Establishment, 
ave, in conjunction with the Senatus Academicus 
of the University of St. Andrews, lately made a 
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movement towards the restoration of the slumber 
ing Test act to full vigour and active operation. 
They have memorialized Government to eject Sir 
David Brewster—a man well known in the scien- 
tific world—from the office of Principal in that 
institution, because this gentleman belongs to the 
Free Protesting Church of Scotland, and not to the 
Establishment. This is an indication of consider- 
able vigour on the part of the Moderates, and proves 
that if the Evangelical Secessionists are remarkable 
for bigotry in points of doctrine, the Moderates, 


on the other hand, do not lack intolerance in small 


points of church discipline and ecclesiastical prac- 
tice. This move of the Moderates shows a deter- 
mination to enforce, not merely the spirit, but the 
strict letter of the enactment. Sir David Brewster 
and the Free Protesting churchmen are brother- 
PresByTERIANS of the Established clergy. The 
Act of Parliament was certainly not made to ex- 
clude, but to include Presbyterians. 

The question is, Whether the Scottish universi- 
ties and the Scottish people should sanction, by 
their acquiescence, thismove of the Moderate clergy ? 
whether they should not rather most decidedly 
and energetically protest against it? We think 
they should do this last, and this last only ; and 
that for the following reasons :— 

In the first place, it is extremely desirable—even 
the clergy, we hope, will admit—when a vacancy 
occurs in an academical chair, to supply such an 
important public office, not with the best man 
being a churchman, but with the best man gener- 
ally. A man may be a good Chemist, and be very 
ignorant of Calvinistic theology ; a good Naturalist, 
and prefer a liturgy to extempore prayers. It is 
proper, indeed, that the patrons of the universities 
should select men, when they can get them, who 
are not merely expert in their particular depart- 
ment, but also of good morals and respectable char- 
acter generally ; but this duty on the part of pa- 
trons is a very different thing from a right on the 
part of the clergy to exclude all men, however emi 
nent in science, from the universities, who have not 
the good fortune to have been born sound Calvin- 
ists and good Presbyterians. Church orthodoxy 
is one thing, Christian piety is another; and 
heterodoxy, as everybody knows, does not mean 
cacodoxy at all—not an evil or malignant doxy 
in any sense, but only another man’s doxy : your 
doxy generally as opposed to mine. Now, when 
there is a plain advantage, an imperative necessity, 
in a university filling its chairs with the best men 
generally, ina scientific and literary point of view, 
such a talk about theological doxies, Calvinism, 
Arminianism, Thirty-nine Articles, and Thirty- 
three Chapters, is, to say the least of it, pretty 
considerably impertinent. 

In the second place, of all creeds which lay pro- 
fessors, not necessarily instructed in sectarian pe- 
culiarities, could be called upon to subscribe, the 
Confession of Faith is certainly the most ob- 
jectionable. It is not a creed, indeed, in the com- 
mon sense of the word, at all, like the Apostles’ 


| Creed, or the Thirty-nine Articles even ; it is, more 


properly speaking, a pocket body of divinity, and a 
portable digest of Calvinism ; it is nels parchment 
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merely : itis a book. It isa book containing thirty- 
three chapters, in which many of the most minute 
and knotty points of controversial divinity are dis- 
cussed ; it is a curiously-compacted and systema- 
tically-complete architecture of Calvinistic theo- 
logy; it is a scheme of theological science, as com- 
prehensive and detailed in its doctrinal views as 
it is strict and rigorous in its sectarian spirit. Nay, 
more, as the manifesto of an ascendant religious 
party in an age when intolerance was a necessary 
part of piety, it is essentially leavened throughout 
with an intolerant and persecuting spirit, from 


which every large-hearted and Catholic-minded | 


man must instinctively recoil. Witness, for in- 
stance, the following clause from the well-known 
chapter, (xxiii.) “Or toe Civin Maaisrrate.” 
“ Thecivil magistrate hath authority,and itis his duty 


to take order that unity and peace be preserved in the | 
church, and the Faith of God be kept pure and entire ; 


that ALL BLASPHEMIES AND HERESIES BE SUPPRESSED, 


and all the ordinances of God duly settled, adminis- | 


tered, and observed.” Tf we can read the English lan- 
guage, this clause both sanctions and enjoins per- 
secution for religious opinions (in the language of 
the Church, heresies ;) and it is from this text that 
all penal statutes and Test acts, all religious wars 
and persecutions, all ch urch-monopolies, and prac- 
tices of priestly ascendency have been preached in 
Europe from the Reformation, and are preached, 
even now, to a certain extent; so far, that is to say, 
as the public opinion of Europe willallow. Now, 
is it not a most monstrous pretence, on the part of 
the clergy, that all the professors, say of the Me- 
dical Faculty of Edinburgh, shall not only sub- 
scribe their implicit faith in the Calvinistic theo- 
logy of the Confession, but, by so subscribing, (if 
without qualification, ) do that also which is tanta- 
mount to signing away their liberties as British sub- 
jects, and publicly protesting against all the acts of 
toleration which have been passed in this country 
since the days of King William? We can under- 


stand how the clergy who subscribe such things | 


are, and, indeed, if they are honest men, must be 
intolerant ; but it is enough for the good of the 
community, one should think, that subscription of 
creeds in the nineteenth century be confined to the 
Church exclusively, and leave the universities free. 

IIIf. We are opposed to this bigoted move of the 
Moderates farther, on the special ground, that 


whatever may be the character of Oxford and | 


Cambridge, an ecclesiastical character does not, in 
any sense, belong to the Scottish universities. 
They are not seminaries of the Church merely, 
and private institutions for educating the children 
of Churchmen, as the English Universities, falsely 
so called, are; but they are national institutions, 
supported, and existing for great national purposes 
generally. Thiswas expressly declared by the Com- 
mission.* The students in our universities sub- 
scribe no tests, as they do in Oxford : why should 


the grown men be slaves of a Presbyterian priest- | 


hood, any more than the little boys? 
IV. It is, moreover, insulting in the highest de- 
gree, and degrading to the literary and scientific 





* University Commission of 1830, General Report, p. 0. 


character of this country, that such a test should 
be allowed to exist, even for a moment. It js jp. 
sulting : for what right has the Church to lord j; 
over the Universities? With what grace do cley;. 
cal men prescribe creeds and modes of belief 4, 
persons who, in intellectual strength and culture 
are generally their own equals, and often their 
superiors? It is degrading: for mark the conse. 
quences: either the clergy—as they have too of. 
ten done—work this Act of the Scottish Parlia. 
ment so as to secure to themselves and they 





| creatures (often an inferior and ignoble set) the 
principal places in the universities ; while Jay. 
men, not creatures of the Church, are publiely 
declared unfit for those situations of academical 
dignity, for which they may possess superior qua- 
lifications ; or free-minded laymen are constantly 
tempted, and (as human nature is constituted) will 
generally be seduced to sacrifice high principle and 
manly independence to the convenience and (as it 
will seem) necessity of the moment. Such a Test 
| act degrades literary men only too often, by mak- 
ing them public participators in an act of solemn 
hypocrisy and humbug. It is a bridge of easy 
passage to the bold and unprincipled ; to the mo- 
dest and conscientious a ban. Let bigoted Church- 
men, and monopolizing Moderates, plead for this 
thing ; good Christians never will. 

For these reasons, we are of opinion that the 
Scottish universities, and the Scottish people, should 
protest at once, firmly and decidedly, against the 
practical enforcement of the Presbyterian Test 
act, now most unwisely attempted to be mace 
by the Moderate party in the Church. We have 
said nothing of consequences; but if this move- 
ment of clerical exclusiveness be persisted in, it 
is plain we must lose, not only all the Free 
Protesting professors, who may not amount to 
above half-a-dozen, but all the Episcopalians als», 
who, indeed, are the grand offenders against both 
the spirit and the letter of the act; and who, in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow together, amount to at least 
a whole dozen. There must, in short, be a royal 
commission issued forthwith ; and all professors, 
however orthodox, who are not Established Chureh- 
men; and all professors, who, however much at- 
tached to the Establishment, are not Calvinists 
sound in the faith, (for both these conditions are 
equally a part of the bond,) must be summarily 
ejected. This would be a consummation by none 
but violent Churchmen devoutly to be wished. 
Then, again, the Free Protesting men, the Epise- 
_palians, and other Dissenters, if their Professors be 

forcibly driven out of the Universities by a col 
_spiracy of the old Moderates and the Tory gover 
ment, may easily retaliate by conspiring to with- 
_draw their students from these institutions, not 4 
present particularly over-burdened with a fee- 
paying population. The Scottish Universities 
will then become, like the English, mere ecclesias- 
cal seminaries ; and what they shall or shall net 
endure in this capacity, will then be to the ge 
eral public a matter of comparative indifference 
The Academical and Presbyterial bigots of St 
Andrews are much mistaken if they think Seot- 
-Jand cannot now help itself to learning without 
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ecclesiastical universities and Calvinistic profes- 
4 


sors. ‘ 
We shall conclude these remarks with two quo- 
tations :— — rhe 
«[ am of opinion,” says Mr. Berke, in his 
-reech on the second reading of a bill for the Re- 


jief of Protestant Dissenters, (1773) “I am of) 


opinion that IT IS NOT WISE IN A WELL-CONSTITUTED 
COMMONWEALTH TO RETAIN THOSE LAWS WHICIL IT Is 
cop PROPER TO EXECUTE. This is the opinion of a 
vreat statesmen. 
jovsk, in the explanation appended to his sub- 
scription of the University Commission Report in 
1930, “I dissent from the resolution, that all 
Professors shall be required te subscribe the Con- 
fssion of Faith of the Church of Scotland. 
proper and necessary that the Theological faculty 
should belong to the Church established in this 
part of the kingdom ; but to extend the same rule 
+) the other faculties, by which not only Dissenters 
of all denominations, but members of the Church 
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of England are excluded from teaching science and 
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literature, seems an inexpedient restriction in the 
choice of Professors. It is true that subscription 
is enjoined by the Acts of Parliament cited in the 
Report ; but the circumstances and opinions of the 
country have materially changed since that period : 
and, in particular, the number of Episcopalians has 
increased among the best-educated class of the com- 
munity. Accordingly, the practice of subscription 
has, for a long time, been generally discontinued in 


the Universities ; and I aM OF OPINION THAT THOSE 
“I dissent,” says Lorp Core- | 


STATUTES, NOW FALLEN INTO DISUSE, INSTEAD OF BEING 
ENFORCED SHOULD BE REPEALED, Each of the Uni- 
versities has the privilege of sending a representa- 
tive to the General Assembly; but there is no 
danger that a Professor, qualified for that office, 
should not be found in each, especially as the 
Theological faculty are necessarily Presbyterians. 

“Tn like manner, I see no reason why subscription 
by all the members of the University court should 
be required.” This is the opinion of a great law- 
yer, and an eminent judge. How simple and how 
beautiful a thing is UNDERSTANDING ! 





SPECIMENS OF MODERN ROMANCE. 
NO, VI.—THE SLAPDASH MILITARY, 


PHELIM O’TOOLE, THE LIGHT DRAGOON. 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 
I tert my comrades seated by the watchfire, 
and throwing a military cloak loosely over my 
shoulders, I pursued the narrow winding path 


through the brushwood, towards the spot indicated | 


oy the Sefiora’s letter. It was a glorious balmy 
night—glorious even for the Peninsula, where the 
curse of watery skies and nipping blasts rarely 
chills the occidental luxuriance of the summer. 
In the sky above, a thousand stars were gleaming 
brighter than the polished sparkle of lances, a 
galaxy of heavenly jewels! The leaves of the cork- 
trees scarcely fluttered beneath the aspirations of | 


the warm midnight air, and beds of the scented wild | 
| you indeed love me, Capitano mio?” 


asparagus loaded the atmosphere with a rich and in- 
lolent odour. At any other time the emotion excit- 


“Tf the fighting Fifty-fifth don't give some of 
these lads their gruel before this time to-mor- 


row,” said I to myself, “my name isn't Phelim 


O’ Toole.” 

So saying, I descended the path on the other 
side of the hill, and, in a few minutes, reached the 
appointed spot. It was a little mound of turf, 
above the slope of which spread the foliage of a 


luxuriant ilex; whilst a spring, clear as crystal, 


welled out from its mossy covering. A figure 
advanced from the shade of the trees, and in a 
moment the Sefora was in my arms, 

“Qh, is it indeed you, Phelim?” said she, with 
the delightful abandonment of her country. “ Do 


“Don’t I, you crathur?” was the reply. “ By 


edin my bosom by these scenes would have led my | this, and this——” 


thoughts back to the shores of my native Ireland. | 
[ would have drawn a contrast, not unfavourable | 
surely, between the limpid vale of the Bidassoa _ 
and the brown bogs of Ballyshannon ; but now, | 
both the absorbing thought of the coming inter- | 
view with my adored Donna Susquehanna, and | 
the intense anticipation of the morrow’s combat, | 
‘tronged upon me, and I had no space left to dwell | 
"pon the wrongs of my beloved country. | 
T reached the ridge, and, turning back, surveyed | 
the plain beneath. An undulating curve of blaz- | 
‘Ng watch-fires marked where the embattled squad- | 
‘ous of the French held their furious bivouac. | 
‘aintly, from the remote distance, came the neigh- | 
ing of the steeds as they champed their withered | 
Provender ; and I could hear, at times, the voice 
of the watchful sentinels, as they passed along 


ae line the emphatic watchword of the night 
Sauve qui peut J” 


“ Ah, Phelim! don’t squeeze me so tightly! And 
you have forsaken that pale English girl for ever?” 
The blood rushed to my brow as if driven by a 
force-pump. Yes! wretch that I was,—villain, 


_—traitor,—what you will! I Aad forgotten poor 


Mary Howard. The ripe charms of the beautiful 
Spaniard had come between me and the star of 
my earliest affection, and blotted her from my 
memory. I covered my face with my hands, and 
groaned bitterly ! 

The Sefiora tried to comfort me; but in vain. 
She could not understand my feelings,—I question 
if any one but an Irishman could,—and perhaps 
thought that I was overpowered with my affection 
for herself. All at once the brushwood crackled 
behind us,—the Sefiora screamed,—and I was strug- 
gling in the grasp of two French tirailleurs. 
“ Rendez vous, Capitaine; vous étes notre prisonnier!” 
said one. 
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“ The Fifty-fifth never yield !” said I, making a 
dash at the throat of the speaker. We rolled over 
and over upon the velvet turf; whilst the other 
Frenchman drew his sword, apparently for the 

urpose of running me through the body the mo- 
ment he could do so without inflicting injury on 
his comrade. At this crisis the report of a pistol 
sounded close by, and the gigantic Frenchman fell 
with a loud malediction on his lips. He was shot 
through the heart. 

“Take this poignard !” said the Sefiora, “ and 
rid yourself of the other !” 

I grasped the proffered implement, with which 
the pocket of every Spanish lady is furnished, and 
buried it in the bosom of my antagonist. His 
hold instantly relaxed, and I started to my feet. 

“Who fired that shot ?” 

“ Phelim O’Toole, it was I!” said a deep voice 
at my back ; and, turning hastily round, I recog- 
nised Trevyllian, the heavy dragoon. His face 
was as pale as death, and his large glassy eyes 
stared gloomily upon me. 

*“ Trevyllian!” said I; “how strange! I little 
expected this. But you have saved my life. Here 
is my hand !” 

“ Boy !” he replied, with a scornful laugh, “do 
you think that I love you, because I slew your 


enemy? Remember Mary Howard, and that fatal | 


night beneath the plane-trees of Pampeluna, and 
then say—say, as a man of honour and a soldier, 
whether I can accept your hand !” 

“ Trevyllian!” I said, mournfully ; for I felt 
how deeply indeed I had wounded the heart of 
that noble though saturnine being ; “ Trevyllian! 
is it indeed so ? 
Ask of me what you will ; my life—my fortune— 
all—anything—but do not ask me to abandon 
Mary Howard !” 

“Traitor !” cried the SeNora, “is it thus that 
you keep your vows?” 

“ And this,” said Trevyllian, bitterly, “ this is 
the pure, high-minded lover of her who rejected 
me for his sake? Why, the very infant in pursuit 
of the butterfly has more steadiness of purpose ; 
for he does not seek to run down a second insect 
until he has secured the first; but you, Captain 
O'Toole, I ask you, as a man of honour, why you 
are here with the lady ?” 

“ Major Trevyllian,” said I, sternly, “ you abuse 
the advantage you have gained. Much as I am 
indeb:ed to you, Sir, I shall not suffer you to play 
the inquisitor ; nor even, for the sake of my own 


vindication, shall I be induced to compromise the | 


reputation of another.” 

“ An excellent excuse! You do justice to your 
education, Captain O’Toole. A lawyer could not 
have answered better. It is a pity that the army 
should have robbed the Irish bar of so subtle and 
ready a casuist.” 

“ Trevyllian !” I said, “ beware !—Do not press 
me too far, or force me to remember that I am in- 
deed a soldier.” 

“Methinks, young man,” said the heavy dra- 
goon, “it had been well if you had remembered 
that sooner, But enough of this, What has be- 
come of the lady ?” 
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And, indeed, it appeared, that during our qj, 
cussion the Sefiora had stolen away. I confes. 
that I was not sorry to be relieved frora a dj 
able explanation ; and perhaps I had, indeed, 
allowed my warmth of temperament to carry m. 
beyond the bounds of discretion. But an Trish. 
man is never cool, except in the field of battle. 

“* Major Trevyllian,” said I, “ however harshly 
you may think of me, I cannot forget the great 
duty that we both owe to our country. Should 
we survive to-morrow’s battle, there will be time 
enough for us to settle our private quarrel. jj) 
then, let us bury all animosity. Is it a bargain 2” 

“It is!” said the heavy dragoon, emphatically: 
“and we shall see whether you or I pierce deepest 
into the ranks of the enemy. He who wins ay 
eagle from the French is best worthy of Mary 
Howard !” 

“So be it!” said I; and we parted. Trevyllian 
strode through the forest, and I returned to the 
bivouac. 





THE NIGHT ATTACK, 





And have I made you unhappy? | 


“ Charley O’Malley, my son, push round the 


_sherry !” said old Monsoon, as I approached, 


|“ It’s little way towards quenching your thirst 


that the thought of Lucy Dashwood will go. 
There’s poor Jack Hinton, with a throat as dry as 
the great Zahara desert.” 

*“ Come, come, Major! that excuse wont do, 

Hinton has been remarkably shy of the sherry, 
‘ever since you hocussed him with the Teneriffe 
| from the King of Portugal’s cellar.” 
| Ha, ha! capital joke that was, to be sure! 
Why, O’Toole, what’s the matter with you? You 
look as pale as moonlight, and your epaulette is 
half-tore away.” 

“ A slight brush with the French, Major ; that's 
all. Two of their skirmishers fell upon me in the 
valley, down yonder ; but they’ll never trouble us 
| again !” 

* Tuns and puncheons!” cried Monsoon, start- 
ing to his feet. “ You don’t mean to say the 
blackguards are prowling about so near !” 

“ Faith do I, Major; more by token that one of 
them, in his last moments, confessed that he had 
been instigated by Junot to seek for, search, and 
capture a certain fat commissary, known by the 
name of Monsoon, who drank, to his own cheek, 
the whole of last year’s vintage of Alcantara.” 

O’Malley burst into a loud laugh. “ Never 
mind him, Major ; he’s only making game of you. 
Better see to the broiled bones. I’m devilish 
hungry ; and we'll all be ready for supper by the 
time Lorrequer has finished his song.” ‘ 

“Tf that’s all you’re waiting for, Charley,” said 
Lieutenant Lorrequer, “ Mickey Free may be look- 
ing out the forks. Here goes; and I say, my lads, 
mind you help me with the chorus.” 


Harry Lorrequer’s Song. 


’T was in the field, 
When none would yield, 
And Frenchmen breath’d defiance, 
Our gallant band 
Went, hand in hand, 





With the Portuguese Alliance, 
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The fighting Third 
They onward spurr’d, 
To give the foe their gruel ; 
And Picton, he 
Cried out tome, 
“ Pitch into them, my jewel!” 
horus.) —We’ll drive them back 
ais an the track, 
And carry all their trenches, 
It’s little sin 
To pitch it in, 
And floor the furious Frenchies. 
At beat of drum 
The squadrons come, 
With all their colours flying; 
And valiant look, 
While great “ Malbrook ” 
Their fifers play’d, defying. 
Like lightning, through 
A bush or two, 
Right through their lines soon we go; 
And, ere night sank, 
Our wine we drank 
Within Ciudad Rodrigo. 
(Chorus.)}—We drove them back 
Across the track ; 
We carried all their trenches. 
It’s little sin 
To pitch it in, 
And floor the furious Frenchies. 

“ Bravo, Lorrequer!” cried a dozen voices.— 
“Moore is a joke to you,” gurgled Monsoon, 
through a quart of sherry, which he had tossed off 
during the pauses of the song. “Oh, the divil! 
hear to that crathur Sparks !” 

We turned to our sentimental friend, who sat by 
the fire, playfully stirring the embers with his 
counterscarp, and humming to himself— 

It’s little sin 
To pitch it in, 
And kiss the charming wenches !” 

“Tsay, Sparks,” cried O’Malley, “we'll allow 
none of your low immorality here.” 

“Shame, shame! ” echoed half the mess.—** Oh, 
the deludin’ villin! It’s little ’d uv thought it 
ov you, Misther Sparks,” exclaimed Mickey Free, 


who at that moment entered, bearing a steaming 


load of soup, which, for want of a more convenient 
utensil, he had dished up in a spontoon. 

“Push the sherry, O'Toole,” said Monsoon, 
“and don’t look sleepy. May I die the death of a 
‘inner, if I don’t think you're grown spoony of late. 
It's the way with all you young dogs. You will 
always be looking into bright eyes till they burn a 
hole in your shakos, and fingering glossy ringlets, 
or, as that old ruffian Milton has it, sporting 
‘with the tangles of Newra’s hair,’—isn’t that it, 
O'Shaughnessy ?—till you re fixed like a sheep in an 
Anaconda’s tail. Rosy cheeks and rosy lips—fudge, 
—stick to the broiled bones and the sherry negus. 
That 8 your only safety. Push the liquor, boys. 
The night’s young, and the drink’s plenty.” 

[We omit a great quantity of lively dialogue, 
“nsisting, for the most part, of requests to pass 
the bottle, and squibs upon Monsoon’s thievish 
propensities. | 

“Goodness!” cried Sparks, starting back from 
the past y, the breach in which he had just stormed, 

did you hear that 2” 

“ Cockadoodle-doo—o0—o0 !” 
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“ There it is again. The spatchcock ts alive, as 
sure asI am. See, it stretches out its neck! It 
flaps its wings. Mick, you rascal, what do you 
mean by serving up live spatchcocks?”?  _ 

“ Sorrow taste of it’s living, Misther Sparks. I 
twisted the necks of every bird of them with my 
own hands, as nate as any Joneen in all Galway.” 

“ Cockadoodle-doo—oo—oo !” again rose shrilly 
from beneath the pie-crust. Sparks grew very 
white in the face, and Monsoon hiccuped the pro- 
priety of passing the gentleman the sherry. We 
were all at a nonplus. 

“ Where’s Lorrequer ?” said I, for the first time 
missing that illustrious campaigner from the seat 
opposite me, which he had been occupying. 

* Bolted,—gone to roost !” said a dozen guttural 
voices, 

* Cockadoodle-doo—oo—oo ! 
the pasty was again vocal. 

My foot happening, at this moment, to come in 
contact with a heavy body, I thought of looking 
under the table. There lay O'Malley, in a state of 
blissful unconsciousness, preparing his throat for 
another crow. The mystery of the spatchcock was 
explained. We raised O’Malley, who was by this 
time so completely occupied with one engrossing 
idea, that he could give utterance to no other, but 
continued to exclaim, in subdued and slightly in- 

articulate accents, with an air of quiet philosophy, 
—“T’m d——d drunk ;”—a position which none 
of us felt called upon, at that moment, to dispute. 

We were still engaged in restoring the equili- 
brium of our fallen friend, when the swell of a 
bugle, ringing through the silence of the morning 
—for we had carried our revels so far—startled us 
from our friendly office. To this succeeded the 
quick roll of the Devil’s Tattoo upon the muffled 
drums along the whole of our line. It was mani- 
fest that the camp had been surprised. We all 
started to our feet ; and in an instant every man 
of us had buckled on his sabretache, and slung his 
ravelin across his shoulder. The soda-water was 
fortunately abundant, and soon dispelled the fumes 
of Monsoon’s sherry. Even O'Malley was as steady 
as the monument. 

“To your troops, you drunken vagabonds,” said 
Picton, dashing into the room, and waving high 
above his head a camp-stool which, in the hurry 
of the moment, he had caught up in the nearest 
bivouac. “ You, O’Malley, carry your detach- 
ment round by the bend of the river, cross the hill, 
and charge the enemy’s left flank.—O’ Toole, keep 
them in play on the right, till the Eighty-fifth 
come up.” We touched our caps and retired. Five 
minutes before, and we had been fast drowning the 
little brains we had in tlie vintage of Aleantara— 
heedless alike of present, past and future—and 
now, with energies braced for the grapple of death, 
with heads clear, and hearts throbbing with the 
high impulses of patriotism, and eyes bright with 
visions of promotion, we were ready to lead our 
gallant countrymen to the conflict with that noble 
foe, whom they were bound to vanquish by every 
tie which glory and their country’s pay could im- 
pose upon a British soldier’s heart. d have often 
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had occasion to observe, from personal experience, 
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how the stupid imbecility of drunkenness vanishes | 
before the excitement of sudden danger, or the call 
of elevated duty; but I never felt this more sig- 
nally than in the present instance. 

Not a moment was to be lost. A dropping fire 
told us that part of our lines had already engaged. 
So we sprung into the saddles of our horses, which 
by this time our servants had led round from the | 
pickets, and dashed off to our different troops. A 
loud cheer from my men received me as I rode 
amongthem. With the rapidity of thought I drew 
them up in a hollow square ; and, as I passed the 
command, “ Make ready, present,” along the line, 
I felt that when the time came to conclude the 


order with the word “ Fire!” the French troopers | 


would go down like ninepins before the withering 
volley. The morning had begun to break ; but 
the mist, which hung upon the low ground, con- 
cealed the enemy from our view. Wecould hear, 
however, the clatter of their sabres against their 
horses’ flanks, and the “ Allez vous en!” of their 
commanding officers encouraging them to the on- 
slaught. It isa moment of vast interest—of thrill- 
ing suspense—the brief interval that precedes the 
shock of action. The fitful thought of home, of 
our own native bogs,—the years leng past curdled 
into a moment’s space—the hurried glance to all 
that the heart holds dearest—the brief prayer— 
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cess had carried us too far. Before us were a troo 

of horse artillery, who, after discharging th, 
ricochets in our faces with deadly effect, wheeled 
and unlimbered with the speed of lightning, Q, 
the left a strong body of infantry was advancip, 
towards us, headed by Junot ; while Massena wa, 
bringing up a squadron of heavy cavalry to charge 
us on the right. By this time, too, the broken 
fragments of Ney’s battalion had re-formed upon 
our rear; and thus we all at once found oursel yes 
completely hemmed in by the flower of the French 
Peninsular army. But it isin positions like thege 
that the dauntless bravery of the British veteran 
is best seen. Here was glory indeed to be won! 
On every side flashed the deadly musketry, 
Volley after volley told with shattering effect, 
One ball passed through my thorax, while ap. 
other pierced my left shoulder. But I had no time 
to think of these wounds; for I presently found 
myself engaged, sabre to sabre, with Massena, 
The struggle between us was long and despe- 
rate. Ihave never encountered a better swords- 
man than Massena; and the result might have 
been anything but favourable to me, had not his 
charger tumbled over a spent bombshell. Avyail- 
ing myself of the accident, I made a furious 
cut at him, and his sword-arm fell powerless by 
his side. I should have spoiled his fencing for 





and, over all, the high prevailing thought of a grave 
of glory or The Gazette. All these passed with the 
swiftness of intuition through my mind; and still, 


amid them all, one bright form shone ever serenely | 


forth, and seemed to beckon me to honour and to 
fame. “ Yes, Mary,” I exclaimed, to the infinite 
surprise of a sergeant who was chewing a cartridge 
at my elbow, “if I die, thy tears shall hallow my 


bloody sepulchre ; and if I live, it shall be with a 


name not unworthy to mingle with that of the 
noble Howards !” 

“Silence in the ranks!” cried the hoarse voice 
of my commanding officer, Sir George Dashwood. 
I of course did not pursue my apostrophe further. 

Atthis moment the mist before us seemed rent 
asunder ; and from its depths, as from the bowels 
of a volcano, shot forth a mass of flame, with a 
roar that shook the ground on which we stood. 
Again and again it came, scattering death on every 
side. Presently, from amidst the smoke, issued 
forth a dark mass, which I soon distinguished as a 
troop of cuirassiers. “ En avant, mes braves !” ex- 
claimed the gallant Ney, whose voice I recognised 
in that of the officer at the head of the column. 
Every sabre started from its sheath, and we were 
preparing to charge down the hill upon the ad- 
vancing enemy, when an officer rode up. It needed 
not his eagle eye and equally aquiline nose to tell 
us that it was Lord Wellington. 

“* Lads,” he cried, “ you know your duty. Do it. 
Cha-a-a-a-a-a-a-rge !” 

Every spur was buried in our horses’ flanks as 
we thundered down the bill. The French cavalry, 
horse and man, were trodden under us like brush- 
wood. Indeed, such was the impetus which the 
declivity gave our troops, that we rode through 
the French column, and were a considerable way 
beyond it, before we drew arein. But our suc- 








the future, had not a young Frenchman, dashing 
between us, given me enough to do to defend my- 
| self, 

Faint with loss of blood, and with my exer- 
tions, I found myself gradually giving way before 
_my new assailant, when a loud huzza, from the 
hill above us, rung in my ears, and, turning my 
head, I saw Sir Stapleton Cotton’s brigade dash 
ing down the hill to the assistance of our now 
severely shattered troop. A deafening shock— 
the mingled roar of artillery and earthquake clash 
of cavalry—rent the air ; whilst the cheers, which 
told of the vacillating fortune of the fight, rose 
amid the wild scream of the Highland bagpipe. 
All was confusion before my eyes, and I remember 
nothing of that dreadful moment, but the ferocious 
visages of the Old Guard, as they stroked their 
grim moustaches, and prepared their bayonets to 
receive the charging squadron. 

The young Frenchman continued to press me 
with unabated fury. By this time my troop had 
retreated to some little distance, so that 1 was en- 
tirely separated from them. The issue of our 
combat was still doubtful, when a cannon ball 
struck my horse in the shoulder, and, covered with 
blood and foam, he rolled to the earth, bearing me 
with him. 

‘So perish all faithless English!” said my op 
ponent, waving his sabre exultingly ; and in that 
voice I recognised one which, in its softer accents, 
had often charmed my ear. Yes, the Sefora— 


for she it was—had thrown aside the woman, and, 
disguised as a French tirailleur, had sought me 
through all that ghastly fight to slake her jealousy 
in my blood. Such is the fatal fervour of the 
Spanish maiden’s heart. ; 

My fall had not been unobserved ; for, while 
the Sefiora was yet speaking, an officer, bare 
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headed, with his long, dark hair streaming like a 
meteor from his haggard face, rode up to the spot. 
It was Trevyllian. The pallor of death was on 
his brow, and the blood sprung from his firmly- 
compressed lips. ‘‘ Curses on you!” he exclaimed ; 
«you have stripped me of my revenge ;” and, 
whirling his sabre above his head, he rose in his 
caddie, and bringing it down with a force which 
hore down all opposition, he struck the Sefiora 
to the earth ; not, however, before she had dis- 
charged her pistol in his face. The ball took effect 
in his forehead. I saw the blood gush in a torrent 
from his lips. He reeled in his saddle, and fell. 
¥ * st x% 


The sun was high in the heavens when my senses 
returned. I was lying against a broken gun car- 
riage, with any head leaning on a military chest. 
Around me lay fearful evidence of the bloody fray 
_dismounted guns, broken wagons, and heaps of ! 
dead and dying rolled in blood. At some distance | 
from me I observed figures moving to and fro about 
the field, removing the wounded and pillaging the | 
dead; and, from their uniform, I knew but too | 
well that the French had remained masters of the | 
field. | 

I was stiff with cold, and my wounds smarted | 
severely. Feeling myself unable to rise, my first | 
thought was, how to make the best of my position | 
till some good Samaritan should come up to me. 
I pulled a cheroot from my cartouche-box, and, 
striking a Jight, proceeded to smoke with what se- 
renity I could. I never found the flavour of the | 
indian weed more grateful than at that moment. 

I had commenced a second cheroot, when several 
of the French staff, Murat, Junot, Ney, Massena, | 


_which had dropped from the artillery train. 
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and the rest, approached. The military chests, 
which had fallen from a broken wagon near me, 


_ had obviously attracted their attention. I saw Junot 


strike open one of them with a broken gun-rammer. 


_A quantity of doubloons rolled to the earth. 


“C'est a moi!” cried the gallant Ney, dashing 
forward and snatching up a handful of the broad 
pieces. 

A tot! vil pendard! Nous verrons ca,” shouted 
Junot, tapping the Marshal’s head, as he spoke, 
with the rammer. 

** Dix milles tonnéeres. Quoi! Frapper un Mare- 
chal de ’Empire! Gardez vous, infime!” cried 
the Marshal, unsheathing his sword and rushing 
at Junot, who with equal rapidity stood upon the 
defensive. They went to work with all the ferocity 
of disappointed avarice ; while their fellow-generals 
seized the opportunity to appropriate the doubloons. 
They were still busy stowing them away in their 
haversacks, when Ney, observing them, dropped his 
sword, and exclaimed— Arrétez vous, mon cher 
Junot. Regardez ces voleurs infames !” 

“ Sacristie !”” muttered Junot, and they both be- 
gan to drive off their brother generals from the dis- 
puted treasure. 


I thought it was time to end this fun. Not far 


from where I was lying, and within a few feet of 


the French generals, lay a barrel of gunpowder, 
The 
head of the barrel was stove in, and, with a cautious 
aim, I threw my lighted cigar into it. The next 


| thing I saw was Massena following Junot on his 
_way to heaven ; but at this moment Marshal Ney 


falling across my body, drove what little breath 
was left me entirely out of it. 





ANTI-CORN LAW RHYME. 
THE STARVING MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


Ou, hush! my darling, for your wail 
Distracts my head, and pains my heart. 
I have no bread—no bread to give, 
You must endure fierce hunger’s smart. 
I pine and faint with hunger too, 
And other cares unknown to you. 


Uh, nestle in thy scanty straw 
And try to sleep away thy care ; 
Yes, sleep, and dream of happy days, 
Uf blessed ease, and dainty fare. 
The waking hours are slowly sped 





Amid one gnawing rage for bread. 


Gaunt fever that with busy death, 
Still hovers o’er the starving poor, | 
Assailed us in our lowly shed, 
Aud thy poor father is no more. 
They bore him out, I know not where, 
But almost wish that I were there. 


I saw them take him from that straw, 

_ I spoke no word, I could not weep ; 

Some cursed fiend aye bid me laugh, | 
And then I thought I did but sleep. 

I rush’d to clasp him where he lay ; | 

I did not dream he was away. | 


] never yet could rightly tell 
hat people mean by happiness ; 
If | could rest, and eat, and sleep, 
_ Thad no thought of other bliss. 
e heard them sing of joy, and love, 
By flow’ry fields and sighing grove, 





| sibility, at least, of such a state of ignorance as is 


That some are great and rich I know, 

Aud oft have wish’d such lot were mine ; 
No doubt that happiness is theirs : 

When do they toil, or starve, or pine ! 
Ah, they can never, never know 
Dread hunger’s terrors, want, or woe. 


Beyond the grave, l’ve heard it said,” 
There is a life of joy and peace, 
A life which never, never ends, 
Where want, and toil, and sorrows cease. 
It may be true, I scarcely know,— 
But if it is, should like to go. 


There is a day when, to the church, 
The people crowd to hear the priest ; 
But oh, too glad to be at rest, 
From mill and labour when releas’d, 
I never went. "“Twere vain to ask 
The priest to stop an endless task. 


You sigh, my child ; as the dull light 

Falls on your pallid face you sigh 
In sleep. Oh me, it is no sleep! 

Or what ! what means that starting eye | 
Tis death !—’tis death !—’tis death! Despair 
Has done its worst: thy grave I'll share ! 


L. R. 





* See * Report and Appendices of the Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission” for details bearing testimony to the por- 


re assumed, 
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HOOD’S AUSTRALIA AND THE EAST. * 


Ir the breed of English Squires has amazingly 
improved, or rather been completely regenerated, 
since the days of Squire Western, it is not less 
true that the race of Scottish Lowland Lairds has 
ameliorated at least as much since the age of 
Balmawhapple, the Laird of Dumbiedykes, and 
Morton of Milnwood ; those flagrant types of Scot- 
tish gentry, among whom a Jonathan Oldbuck of 
Monkbarns was but a happy accident. If proofs 
of this improvement were not rife on every hand, 
the recent writings of Mr. Samuel Laing, and the 
work now before us, might alone establish the 
fact. This work is the production of a Berwick- 
shire Laird; and the best book, with the exception 
of Dr. Lang’s elaborate history of thecolony, which 
we have yet seen upon Australia. Its inferiority 
to Dr. Lang’s History consists in the absence of 
facts and statistics. This is a want, to those seek- 
ing merely for the kind of information which may 
enable them to concert their plans and regulate 
their proceedings, for which nothing can atone ; but 
as a book to gratify the general reader, it is in every 
way superior to the more formal work, and in 
one respect more valuable to persons meditating 
the serious step of emigration, as it exhibits the 
internal state and prospects of the colony at a later 
period and during a disastrous crisis. And of 
all these rapidly-increasing colonies, it may be 
affirmed, that what was true in any one year does 
not exactly hold in the next, whether in relation to 
the value and eligibility of land, stock, or locality. 
Mr. Hood’s eldest son had gone out at a very early 
period of life to New South Wales. With a Scot- 
tish partner he first settled at Bourolong, in the 
New England of Australia, and subsequently by 
himself at a station named Connobolas, a place 
sufficiently remote and wild, though only about 
two hundred miles west from Sydney. ‘To visit 
this son, to spy out the capabilities of the land of 
promise, and to gratify a liberal curiosity, Mr. 
Hood embarked for Australia in May 1841, accom- 
panied by a younger son, who had also views of 
settling in Australia. 

The journal of the voyage out in an emigrant 
ship fills up a considerable portion of the volume, 
and is among the best narratives of the kind 
that we remember, whether as regards the grati- 
fication of the general reader, or his instruction 
if he shall become a voyager. Mr. Hood's obser- 
vations and hints must, we should think, lead to 
improvement in the conduct of such voyages. 
There seems indeed great room for reform on 
board of all emigrant ships, But leaving these, 
and the incidental advices given to voyagers for 
the promotion of their personal comfort, we shall 
cite but one or two sentences illustrative of the 





* Australia and the East: being the Narrative of a Voyage 
to New South Wales in an Emigrant Ship: with a residence 
of some months in Sydney and the Bush, &e., &c. By John 
Hood of Stoneridge, Berwickshire, Octavo, pp, 465, Lon- 
don ; John Murray, 





style of the work, and pass to the heart of the ma. 
ter—Sydney and the Bush. Many of the passep. 
gers in the crowded vessel were Irish.  Scarle 
fever, measles, and hooping-cough had broken oy 
intheship, and there was much suffering and dismay, 


The Irish heart is of the finest porcelain of the earth, 

More affection and kindness I never saw displayed jy 
my life than amongst these Irish emigrants. The hys. 
band and father is to be seen supporting the drooping 
head of his sick wife or child; and the wife and mother 
showing all the better qualities of the female heart, 
while oppressed and stricken herself. I see at this mo. 
ment such a group before me. Silent and watchful lies 
a poor man supporting his partner in distress,—her head 
upon his breast, and a child in her arms, which she is 
feeding from her withered breast, when any short respite 
from extreme illness enables her to do so; all the three 
are one mass of squalid wretchedness, painful to look at, 
but rendered interesting by the air of resignation and 
kind feeling in the countenance of the man. The Scotch 
are apparently less afflicted. Habit reconciles the eye 
to everything. Poverty, Shakspere says, makes us 
acquainted with strange bedfellows. So does sea-sick- 
ness. In one heap of discomfort, we see on the main 
deck, twenty or thirty people all lying together, heads 
and feet, without their delicacy being offended. That 
influence that draws together stranger hearts is also 
here. Several young men and young women have al- 
ready shown a predilection for each other’s society ; and 
I have little doubt that, shortly after our arrival, there 
will be a numerous batch of marriages at Sydney. . 
: T have mentioned that our Scotch and Irish 
passengers kept themselves separate. This evening they 
were ranged on opposite sides of the ship. The Irish 
were dancing their fandango-like dances, when, to the 
great delight of us Scots, a Blairgowrie man and two 
other Highlanders struck up, in admirable style, a 
whistling trio—* Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled,” and 
“ John Anderson my jo.” ‘The effect was electric: the 
airs of Scotia on the wild strange sea sounded more 
touchingly to us than they ever did before. 

A beautiful little Greek vessel crossed our bows this 
evening, and hundreds of porpoises played around our 
ship. In striking contrast to the stormy weather and 
rough seas we have lately had, this morning has arisen 
all we could desire it ;—a beautiful sun, mild air, and 
comparatively smooth sea; and, better than all, a more 
favourable wind. A fine day at sea is certainly a very 
delightful thing ; but, after all, it is sadly monotonous, 
and soon wearies the eye. How different from the 
landscape on shore, with its thousand objects and end- 
less variety of tints! Here all is one vast interminable 
heaving mass of dazzling deep-blue water—there, all the 
varieties of light and shadow give interest to the scene: 
thousands of animated things arrest the attention; the 
flocks, the herds, and, were there nothing else, the sing- 
ing of birds. Here the grampus and porpoise tumble 
and dive about, but they are mute ; and, for the merlin 
and the mavis, we have the scream of the wild sea-mew 
and the rapid silent flight of Mother Carey’s chicken*. 
— How often has the fate of the President 
been in our minds, and formed the subject of our dis 
course! Never, till now, could I fully estimate the u- 
utterable horrors of her end, whether by fire or water. 
In our ship, fire is too little guarded against ; smoking 
is allowed too liberally both fore and aft, and the fires 
in the cook-shops, and the lights under the forecastle, 
are very disagrecably brilliant, and at too late hours. I 
have hinted at this, and an order was given for “ doucing 
the glim” earlier ; but as yet it has not been attended t. 


Every one that goes to sea, for however short 8 
voyage, must lay his account to encounter at least 
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one awful and perilous storm, such as no man has 
ever before met with and survived. The Lady 
Kennaway, Mr. Hood’s ship, experienced several 
fresh gales, as sailors term violent storms, and one 
really terrific hurricane ; and had sundry hair- 
preadth escapes from dangers caused by accident, 
and also by very culpable negligence. Of negli- 
gence, which under such circumstances becomes 
serious guilt, we shall give but one instance. 
To-day it rains heavily ; the dense atmosphere and 
thick haze are melancholy ; and we feel mote depressed 
than we ought to do, when we reflect upon the past, and 
consider that the Heads of Sydney are only eighty miles 
distant. We had a grand but stormy sunset last even- 
ing, and to-day all is again dark and gloomy. . . .. 
Tuesday, 12th October —When will our troubles end ! 
Last night, after the heavy rain, it cleared up, and by 





ten o’clock we all had turned in, weary of the day. At | 


eleven, a loud voice called out at the door of one of the 
passengers’ cabins, “ The lanthorn, Sir, the lanthorn—a 
large ship close upon us to windward.” It appears that 
the only ship’s lanthorn we have, has been most impro- 
perly given to one of the passengers for his individual 
use, and we Were now in the greatest danger for want 
of it,—the lives of all in the ship in jeopardy, for the 
accommodation of one person: this needs no comment. 
Before the lamp could be got ready, the strange ship 
had, fortunately, passed us. We were now but a few 
miles from port, and in the very run of ships outward 
bound; it was very dark, and yet our only warning 
light was in the cabin of a passenger. Our captain con- 
fessed to me next day, before the surgeon, that she 
passed us within half the length of the ship !—a large 
ship, on the opposite course, under all sail—the collision 
must have sunk us. The heat has been excessive, and 
the lightning was flashing wildly the whole night. Early 
this morning 1 was awakened by a tremendous bustle on 
deck, and on quitting my berth I found everything in 
confusion. A sudden storm had arisen; we were quite 
unprepared, and everybody was alarmed. 

This storm was, like its numerous forerunners, 
weathered ; land was in view, a pilot on board, 
and things beginning to look more and more Aus- 
tralian, 

The boat that brought our pilot on board was manned 
by six New Zealanders ; they were fine-looking, athletic 
fellows, with good expressive faces, copper-coloured, and 
tattooed in every part. They were most picturesquely 
dressed,in red shirts. Their boat was painted light blue, 
her bows were scarlet, and the shape most beautiful ; it 
was long and narrow, and cut through the waves like an 
arrow. 

Colonial manners and minor morals must have 
improved considerably since Dr. Lang denounced 
large classes of his fellowtownsmen so unsparingly ; 
but the commercial and pecuniary distress of the 
colony at the period when Mr. Hood landed, and 
Which has since reached the climax, may have at 
that time somewhat sobered down the horse- 


racers and Sabbath-breakers of Sydney. He re- 
marks— 


We have arrived in this country at a critical moment: 
and panic prevail; over-speculation, as it is alleged, 

been going on to an extraordinary extent ; and all 
credit and confidence are gone. The demand for money 
is unexampled ; but there is none to be had, and the bill 
fystem will go no further. Many causes are assigned 
for this distressing state of affairs; and sundry proposals 
are now brought forward to give temporary relief, or 
rather to afford a barrier against the ruin that threatens 
to engulph the country. Individual suffering is very 
great, and in some cases peculiarly severe. There seems 
akind of “ sauce qui peut” feeling in the community, 
that banishes the better feelings of our nature ; and ifa 
pounds are wanting to pay debts, or to meet bills, 
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an execution is taken with as little compunction as I 
now state it, against those with whom habits of business, 
intimacy, and friendship, have been hitherto uninter- 
rupted. 

Government also appears to have arrived at the bottom 
of its strong-box ; and delays occur in the payments of 
the emigration bounties, which cause, and will continue 
to cause, great and unexpected inconvenience and loss. 
Our surgeon is alarmed for the bounties due to the Lady 
Kennaway, and for his own gratuities and salary ; but I 
trust and believe this is without foundation. . . . . 

In every department stagnation and pecuniary pres- 
sure are excessive; and for those that occupy the credit- 
side of the books of the Sydney storekeepers, the times 
are alarming indeed. 

The general appearance of the town exceeded my ex- 
pectation. Although the houses, even in the principal 
streets, form most striking contrasts as to architecture 
—a handsome stone building of four stories being fre- 
quently next neighbour to a slab wooden erection of 
one, still the great length of some of the streets, and the 


| regularity of their plan, being cut at fixed distances by 





others at right angles, and the great extent of the place 
altogether, bordered by these beautiful bays on every 
side, give the whole an extremely imposing effect to a 
stranger. 

The shops are very handsome ; and were it not that 
the trottvirs are so villanously bad as even to endanger 
life at night, and so broken up as to appear intended as 
a check, or at least a punishment to drunkenness, one 
would have pleasure in looking at these signs of pros- 
perity, and at the most wonderful collection of mer- 
chandise, furnished by almost every part of the globe. 
Some of the shops are lighted up with gas ; and those of 
the confectioners, silversmiths, and haberdashers would, 
many of them at least, not discredit Prince’s Street, 
Edinburgh, or that street of streets, Regent Street, 
London. One thing that pains and surprises a 
stranger, is the vast number of grog-shops, and the con- 
spicuous and public places and thoroughfares selected 
for these wells of poison. I am told there are at present 
in Sydney two hundred and fifteen of these dens of ini- 
quity ; which gives one public-house, where spirits are 
sold and drunk over the counter, for every one hundred 
and forty souls, including women and children ! , 

Shop rents in Sydney are higher than in any town I 
ever was in. Those of the corner shops in some of the 
chief streets—George Street and Pitt Street, for instance 
—range from three hundred and fifty to five hundred 


and fifty pounds per annum. Retail prices are enor- 


mous: in some articles two hundred per cent. upon the 
prime cost in England. This, together with there being 
no local dues, and very few taxes of any sort, accounts 
in some degree for these high rentals. 

This report of extravagant retail prices does not 
tally with other accounts of profits, and may per- 
haps only apply to articles sold in the finest shops. 

Though Sydney boasts of several splendid public 
buildings, and many handsome private houses, it is 
still without common-sewers; a want which, toacity, 
is like thatof a dandy witha flashy waistcoat, cravat, 
and glittering pins, without a clean shirt or a shirt of 
any kind on his back. This applies to towns nearer 
home than Sydney. Mr. Hood waited upon the 
Governor, Sir George Gipps, and is on the whole 
favourable in his report of that once-unpopular 
functionary. His salary of £5000 is considered 
too narrow to maintain the proper state of the fore- 
most man in the land; but it should be remembered 
that the President of the United States m 
with less, and that the Australians seem eminently 
to require examples of that frugality and sim- 
plicity of living, which are perfectly compatible 
with high station and dignity of character ——Our 
readers will be glad to hear once more of their old 
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i ° ; P | 
combative acquaintance, Dy. Lanz, io whem Mr. | 


Ifood does no more than justice. 

Dr. Lang has, I believe, four times braved the ocean, 
and made the voyage to England on different errands, 
but chiefly on the affairs of his church. He has obtained 
for himself the character of great pugnacity, and is con- 
iy sidered not to be very scrupulous as to either his lan- 
. guage or his assertions ; and will, occasionally, descend 
from his sphere. I believe it is true that vice, in New 
a + South Wales, is not public outrage so much as domestic 
@ iniquity. But it israther extraordinary that men of his 
: calibre should not see that their thunders lose their power 
4 when hurled atindividualsinstead of at the multitude ; but 


if rr Dr. Lang is no common man. I went on Sunday to 
1 ey hear him preach. I was very much struck at first with 
in iy his meagre appearance, his low, flat head, unmarked 
aS. features, and the total absence in his countenance of the 
eRe fire and force of genius. He strongly resembles, how- 


ever, one of the ablest men of his day, the late Dr. 
Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh; the resemblance extends 
even to the single lock of hair that used to curl over 
that mild and thoughtful brow. Dr. Lang’s forehead is 
particularly low, and bespeaks none of the intellect and 
talent which he undoubtedly possesses ; phrenologically 
«peaking, it is a poor development, as far as I could see 
at the distance I sat from his throne. , ‘ ; 

Upon the whole, I left the church confirmed in my 
expectation of finding in Dr. Lang a man of a superior 
order of mind. He is proprietor, it is said, of the Colo- 
nial Obserrer newspaper ; and writes in it pretty regu- 
larly, under the apology of its being necessary to com- 
bat the opposition the Scotch Church has within itself, 
and meets with from others, and to write down as well 
as preach down the loose principles and practice of the 
colony. 
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a quarter of a mile into the town; but thie lesser gop. 
venicucies are not to be found. ; 

Evidences of civilisation, however, and proofs of one’s 
being in a land of money and of classes, are seen oy 
every hand. They have their theatres, amateur theatri. 
cals, promenades, balls, concerts, reviews, bands, ang 
other amusements. ; ‘ , ; : : 

In Sydney one naturally looks for the badge of the 
country—convicts and shackles. In the morning, fore. 
noon, and evening, large bands of these unfortunate per- 
sons are to be seen marching, two, and sometimes three 
or four abreast, to and from their respective places of 
labour. They are nearly all dressed alike, in a garb of 
hodden gray, or duck, and are branded with the initials 
of the place of their confinement—as P. B., signifying 
Paramatta Barracks, &c. Some of the greater delip. 
quents are also to be seen in bands, chained by the ankle 
and sometimes to each other, when marching from one 
place of imprisonment to another. Some few are dressed 
in piebald, brown and yellow cloth; so that should they 
attempt an escape they may be instantly known. 

The squalor carcerisis generally written in the sunken 
cheeks and unhealthy countenances of these wretched 
men. Many have a stupid, heavy expression ; others 
have cunning printed most manifestly on their faces ; 
and some have the rillain written in every feature. | 
dare say I may be in error in my observation, that the 
general colour of eye of these criminals was black ; but 
certainly the eye of the greater part of the offspring of 
the earliest convicts, the generation now peopling Sydney, 
is of that hue. The convicts are guarded to and from 
their work ; and it is not often that escape is effected : 
when it is, the bush is their resort, whence the perpetra- 
tion of additional crimes generally consigns them to 
Norfolk Island, or the gallows. 

The communication with the interior is now very re- 
gular ; mail coaches, as they are termed by a very 





é Though the charges in the best hotels are very 
% high, board and lodging seem reasonable in Syd- 
ney, if the best may be obtained for forty-five shil- 
a lings a-week. Mr. Hood advises all young settlers 

to escape from Sydney as fast as possible; but, 


Ee 4) while there, counsels all who hope to turn “ their | 
FFA plack into a bawbee,” to betake themselves to the 
| } q| hboarding-houses, were it but to avoid the enervating 
i § ; 


i luxury—fine hotels ; contrasting as they do so 
| dangerously with the discomforts of the airy cabins 
and rough fare in the Bush. It is well known, 
from a hundred writers, that Sydney is a fine and 
coe finely-situated town ; but its environs are also pe- 
| Ai culiarly delightful. 
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Bis are delightful little retreats, placed amid beautiful gar- 
Pil dens and scenery, wood and water. Many are magnifi- 
cent in their architecture and dimensions. When you 
inquire the names, however, of some of them, you are 
amused at hearing, in reply,a nickname generally indi- 
cative of the calling or origin of its possessor or builder. 
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after serving his term of bondage of seven years, fol- 
lowed the useful calling of an ironsmith ! It is not safe 
to be too curious in Australia, as to either fortune or 
family: we must take the good the gods provide us, and 
mf the civilities sometimes vouchsafed the stranger, without 
i much inquiry as to the pedigree of the host, or the mode 
c in which his wealth was acquired. Personal history is 
at a discount ; and good memories and inquisitive minds 
yi are peculiarly disliked. 
When I landed first on the beach, I was naturally 
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7 ; desirous of being relieved of my baggage. Small as it 
er! was in bulk, I should have in vain waited for anything 

‘ e of the nature of a porter, or cab, or coach. There are 
1h Fae no such conveniencies in Sydney ,—a very extraordinary 
f deficiency in a place of its size. A dray may be had to 


transport heavy goods landed at this place, if you walk 


consequences of the seduction of those temples of | 


' Many of the private houses in the vicinity of the town | 


“ Frying-pan Hall,” for instance, a very handsome cha- | 
teau in the neighbourhood, belonged to a person who, | 


strong figure of speech, run in every direction, and the 
scarlet-coated postman raps at your door almost as re- 
gularly as at home. : ‘ ° The banks of 
the Paramatta salt water river are certainly extremely 
pretty : gentlemen’s houses stud them all the way down 
_ throughout the eighteen miles ; and every turn and bend 
of this arm of the sea presents a new and interesting 
landscape, with the water in front, and for a back- 
ground the eternal forest. I do not know a finer piece 
of scenery of the kind than that of the river banks from 
the town of Paramatta to Sydney. 

I know not how it was, but, thankful as I felt to escape 
| from the ocean on first setting foot in this country, I was re- 
_ joiced [after leaving the bush] to see the blue sea again. 
| While Mr. Hood’s younger son went off to his 
brother’s station, he amused himself with looking 
about him in Sydney. Among other places to 
which he went, he tells, 

I went to what is called the Park to-day—it has some 
| other name, but I forget it—to see a few soldiers re- 
viewed, and hear the band. There were a great many 
carriages, gigs, horsemen, and pedestrians. It was the 
first time that I had seen, in the open air, an assemblage 
of the people. 

I observed no good steeds on the ground ; and I have 
searcely seen what in Britain would be called a well- 
shaped horse since my arrival. Most are sheep-necked, 
lanky-leggy, weedy-looking cattle. This was a gals 
day, and I should have supposed that the best would 
have been on the field ; but possibly it is a rule with the 
aristocracy (!) of New South Wales not to sport theit 
best nags on such plebeian occasions. The heat while 
we were on the ground to-day was very great, yet m0 
beyond what I have known it in Scotland ; and # 
weather, in its changeableness in this, the April of Britai™, 
very much resembles that of the English October 
November. But here no change in leaf or grass 
the eye : universal greenness reigns at all seasons. To 
night it rains violently, and lightens as it does in 
other country—sheet upon sheet, flash upon flash, illam 
nating the whole heavens above, and earth beneath, 

a lurid blue glaring light, that envelops you, as it We™ 


| 


| 
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your eyes, and, if yon are walking, compels 
- ene still. : Here it often, indeed generally, rains 
po a fashion unknown in England—pouring down as 
te waterspout had burst directly overhead. 
The precocity of the female sex in Australia is extra- 
ordinary. 1 was told, the other day, of a mother thir- 
n years of age! This raust be an unusual case ; but 
by ffteen the instances are numerous. At twelve they 
have the form and appearance of women. They look 
much older, however, than they are ; and one with diffi- 
culty credits the extreme youth of some. I am not 
aware that life is proportionally shorter ; indeed, that 
can scarcely yet be known accurately in the colony ; but 





| find that the enamel of youth and beauty is gone here 
atan earlier age than that at which it reaches its per- | 
fection with us. The young men and boys of this coun- 
try appear sharper, quicker, and more manly than at 
home, and speak with a keener and more decided confi- 
dence in their own opinions. But in this also, it is said, 
the fruit does not fulfil the promise of the blossom. 


The Botanical Garden of Sydney, Mr. Hood 
thinks the most beautiful spot that he ever saw. 
He gives us but few city interiors, or personal | 
sketches. The following are among the most re- 
markable :— 


I have just returned from a visit to an old acquain- | 
tance, who possesses one of the most splendid villas in | 
the neighbourhood of Sydney, in the midst of an exten- 
sive and beautiful garden. ‘The interior of the mansion 
is handsome and spacious, and fitted up with good taste; 
comprising in its many elegancies the results of his ex- 
tensive travels in Europe. Mr. B. is a gentleman very 
justly esteemed, and is an active member of many of the 
excellent public institutions in Sydney; and his ample 
fortane and high respectability are just those lights that | 
settlers in this distant land should keep ever before 
them, as guides to show what may be accomplished by 
prudence, activity, and strict integrity. 

llis gardens are most beautifully arranged. Here I | 
saw the almond, the fig, the citron; the blossom, the | 
newly-set fruit, and the ripe fruit of the orange, all on 
the same tree; the lemon, the loquat, (an excellent | 
Chinese fruit, of the size of a plum, and in taste resem- 
bling the gooseberry,) the pomegranate, the grape, nec- | 
tariue, apricot, and pear; the date, the aloe, the sugar- | 
cane, the strawberry, and, better than all, the delicious | 
water-melon. The white cedar is also there, and the | 
bamboo; the dark Norfolk island pine, with its pelican- 
pouch, and the weeping willow, in all their vigorous and 
graceful perfection. Fifty hives of bees amuse the lei- 
sure hours of my excellent friend and his lady. . . . 

While merely glancing at the hospitality of Sydney, | 
my mention meeting at a dinner a person of name and 
rauk in his own land, with whose career considerable 
laterest is associated—the chief of G He is a 
large muscular man, of the Marquis of T. school. His 
garb was a blue cap with a tarnished silver band, pea- 
coat, thick cloth trousers, and no waistcoat ; and in this 
he rode seventy miles in a hot wind. Although outré 
lu his attire, whenever he addresses you, you instantly 
recognise the gentleman. He made himself extremely 
agreeable; and the evening passed cheerily away under 
the benign influences of burgundy, claret, hock, sherry, 
mareschiuo, curacoa, and aqua vite. 

G—— has settled down in a newly-discovered district 
of the colony, called after the present governor’s euphoni- | 
ous surname, Gipps’ Land; and intends to cultivate 
cattle, and not sheep. The country, it is asserted, suits | 
os former best, being moist, in consequence of its 
‘einity to the mountains and sea ; and he is now char- 
‘ering @ vessel in order to remove his lady and establish- 
ment thither. 

: 0 in the wild ! what a life will it be for a woman 
i as . and elegance, with native blacks on every side, 
at th er home regularly guarded, as if danger were ever 

€door! She ought indeed to have a bold Scotch 





} 
,“art. And yet, when one casts a look back towards 


= What is life in the far highlands and islands of 
“Olan 





1? what is society there? or to the sister isle, 


_ of Lauchlan Mackay. 
_ ourselves ; and Lauchlan, the fortunate possessor of the 
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“that first gem of the sea,’ as we are commanded to 
term it! where is the security for life there ! And what 
a change to G himself is this! In his native moun- 
tains he was laird—chief “ prince of all the land.” 
With his tail on, his clan around him, he was mighty 
among the chieftains. Now his country owns another 
lord—-a Southron ; and the descendant and representa- 
tive of his chivalrous and ancient race, (for a time only, 
I trust,) is a stockholder in the wilds and woods of Aus- 
tralia. May he be spared to rebuild the walls of his 
house, and one day tread again the mountains of his 
fathers as their rightful lord ! 

Were Mr. Hood to consult some of the Glen- 
garry Highlanders, long since exiled—happily for 
themselves, and no thanks to their chiefs !—exiled 
toCanada, he might modify his regret that the head, 
in the due revolution of human events, has fol- 
lowed the fate of the tail. There have been harsh 





| clearings and ejectments from other estates besides 


those of Irish absentees. 





While among Scottish 


_ Highland emigrants, we must describe one more, 


whose fortunes, if not quite so romantic as those of 
the chief of Glengarry, are to the full as important 
in the history of the social progress of the race. 
When Mr. Hood was travelling by very indif- 
ferent roads—or no roads at all—and very slow 
stages, to his son’s station, among his halting- 
places was the hostelry of the “ Green Swamp,” 
the station of Lauchlan Mackay. 


Our next hostelry was the “ Green Swamp,” the station 
Here we rested our horses and 





“Green Swamp,” furnished me with his history. He, 
his wife, and six grown-up children—three sons and 
three daughters— were, four years ago, a starving family 
in the island of Coll; and now he possesses “ seventy 
head of cattle, seven or eight horses, a vineyard which 
last year yielded two hundred-weight of grapes, which 
were sold at the Bathurst races at a shilling the pound; 
and a ‘bonny farm,” giving three crops of oat-hay, 
self-sown for three years, without plough or harrow ; 
and follows, with his sons, the callings of farmer, black- 
smith, and innkeeper. Lauchlan monopolizes and pros- 
pers ; and, from being in wretched poverty in the island 
of Coll, is now thriving, rich, and happy. “ Had it no 
been for the laird himsel, 1 wad ne’er hae gotten frae 
Tobermory ; for 1 was a gie bit abune forty, sir; and 
it’s no easy getting aff after that age. But | was the 
first yemigrant that ever went frae Coll, and it was just 
lookit over; and weel it was sae, for we had tint the 
coo, and the wife was like to gang daft on our hands 
a’thegither—that’s her, sir, (pointing to a moving moun- 
tam,) she hasna yae word o’ English, puir auld crature 
—and now I’m prood to say she has mair coos than she 
kens what to do wi’ !” Happy Lauchlan !—what with 


_ one shilling and threepence for a horse-shoe, three shil- 
_ lings per bottle for porter, and three crops of self-sown 


oats, I prophesy that, ere long, you will be a wealthier 
man than Coll himself ! ; ; ° : ; 

Small settlers are a description of persons that do well 
in this country. Possessed of a few hundred pounds, 
they purchase one of these allotments, which are gener- 
ally backed by the bush, into which no one will go, as 


the frontage and water are, of course, preoccupied ; +o 
that after tilling the allotment, and accumulating a little 


fund, they buy cattle or sheep, and gradually extend 
their holdings: such persons certainly change for the 
better in coming to Australia. And just so with a still 
poorer class, who, like Lauchlan Mackay, have ouly 
mechanical and labouring skill for their capital. Lauch- 
lan’s whole wealth was seren pounds. 

We must return to the regular course of the 
narrative. The brothers had a romantic and happy 
accidental meeting in the bush ; and the Australian 
settler, leaving the European stranger to supply 
his own place in superintending the fleeks ail 
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herds, galloped off to Sydney to welcome and escort 
the father, ol anxious affection had unexpect- 


edly brought so far. 

Our arrival was unknown to the Australian ; and, of 
course, his surprise was unbounded, as well as his delight; 
and it will easily be believed, that when he was told 
that I had crossed the ocean to visit him,—that I was 
at that very time within two hundred miles of him, and 
was now to be his guest for a time,—there was little 
delay in making arrangements for his journey to Sydney. 
Having placed his brother at the head of affairs during 
his absence, he the next day mounted his horse ; and as, 
in the bush as well as in the town, every one gallops as 
if on an errand of life and death, he was by my side on 
the second day. Rapidity is the grand characteristic of 
Australian life ; and the habits of this country remind 
me much of what is asserted of the Americans. “ They 
are born,” it is said, “ in a hurry; educated at full speed ; 
make a fortune with a wave of the hand, and lose it in 
like manner, but only to remake and relose it in the 
twinkling of aneye. Their body is a locomotive, travel- 
ling at the rate of ten leagues an hour. Their thoughts 
are a high-pressure engine. Their life resembles a shoot- 
ing star, and death surprises them like an electric shock.” 
I was walking in Prince’s Street to my lodgings, when 
my son overtook me. I heard a bounding step behind 
me ; and, looking round, saw a countenance that I felt 
I ought to know, although I could not instantly recog- 
nise it ; but the very first accents of his voice removed 
all doubt. The first greetings over, I began to examine 
my boy. He was but eighteen when we parted. He 
was altered, of course, and had become more manly in 
figure and face—bronzed, older-looking, changed ! I felt 
somewhat disappointed at not seeing exactly the same 
slim young creature that had left me three years before : 
but, if I had lost the boy, I had found the man ; and so, 
after a second look at his garb—and a look of amaze- 
ment I fancy it was, for his toggery partook largely of 
the backwoodsman’s style of costume—the past was dis- 
missed with something like a feeling of regret, and the 
present became all in all. The negligence of dress that 
these sons of the forest indulge in in this country, is 
somewhat appalling toa stranger. The face is adorned 
with a luxuriant growth of beard and moustache. The 
dress consists of a cabbage-tree hat, as large as an um- 
brella ; a round cut-away jacket ; no waistcoat’; a black 
glazed belt round the waist ; white trousers ; and fre- 
quently a stock-whip in the hand, almost as long as a 
South American lasso, while clouds of smoke unceasingly 
issue from the mouth. My son was not quite after this 
fashion ; but, had I met him in the recesses of the bush, 
my first impulse would, I confess, have been to have 
looked to my pistols. 

But for the costume and habits of settlers and 
bushmen, we refer to the AusTRALIAN SKETCHES,’ of 
which sketch the first appears in the present num- 
her of Tait's Magazine. Mr. Hood purchased a 
gig and two horses, and father and son at once 
departed for the bush. On the road the inns were 
found English-like, and much more clean, com- 
fortable, and well-ordered, than the hugger-mugger 
but thriving hostelry of Lauchlan Mackay. The 
first stage was Paramatta, the second town in the 
colony. 

It is now the beginning of the Australian summer, 
and everything around me is fresh and blooming. Our 
road was bordered on either side by the bush all the 
way, except spots here and there picked out and par- 
tially cleared of wood, with wooden and sometimes turf 
cottages, resembling those one sees in the wilds of Loch- 
aber. Miserable as such dwellings with their open 
crevices must appear to our northern notions, they are 
quite sufficient for this mild climate ; and their neat ap- 
pearance (for many of them are white-washed) made 
them look wonderfully comfortable, and picturesque too, 


as the night drew on, when the light shone through their 
crevices, and brought them into view in the forest. Be- 





fore day closed in, we passed one of two reall 
places, with neat ‘and pretty gardens and te 


around the cottages and docks, as the Vineyards 
ut the continual 






cleared spaces m4 ge ; hirpi a 
frogs, the tormenting lasting c ng of myriads 
locusts and insects cover the trees by the way : 


the dust of the road, and, above all, the melancholy im. 
pressions produced by the never-ending succession of 
public-houses, with the tumultuous scenes around their 
doors, greatly detracted from the pleasurable fee)j 
we experienced in this emancipation from the sea and 
the city. 

The eye of one accustomed to Berwickshire and 
East-Lothian husbandry, of course spied out some 
strange things, and many more things were missed, 
Among these were enclosures, which give so fin- 
ished and secure a look to all fields. On the jour. 
ney, the travellers were frequently entertained at 
private residences. Hospitality is a necessary vir- 
tue on the frontiers of the bush. 

3d Norember—We drove this morning to breakfast 
to an extensive station that lay on our way to Penrith, 
called by the pretty native name of Bungarrabee. The 
occupier, an English gentleman of the name of K 
is an acquaintance of my son’s, and is married to the 
sister of my friend Mr. D. of Sydney. The entrance to 
this place is by a fine avenue through the bush. The 
house is most peculiar in its style ; beautiful festoons of 
roses and plants almost conceal it from sight; itisa 
delightful spot ; and, like most houses in this country, is 
encircled by a broad verandah to exclude the sun. The 
interior was as pleasing as the exterior ; comfort and 
elegance were blended in all its arrangements. Mr. 
K is principally engaged in rearing stock of a very 
superior kind: nags, with pedigrees as long as their 
legs, and bulls and cows of the most aristocratic blood ; 
he is considered to have some of the best in the colony. 
We inspected his stock minutely: his horses and mares; 
his bulls and cows, and also his oat-hay ; bad turnips; 
(this root does not grow well in this country ;) good 
beet and mangel wurzel ; his thriving garden with its 
vines, cabbages, potatoes, and strawberries. Pe 

Before coming to Bungarrabee, the country is one 
continued dense wood, except at one or two places. One 
of these open spots, called Prospect, resembles very 
much the country above Bennahie, in Aberdeenshire. 
The hills are of the same character, with a similar half- 
boggy, half-cultivated country at their foot. The high 
grounds here cannot properly be called hills, but there 
is a general resemblance between the scenery. Here, 
however, on the hill-side grows the vine, and in the 
swamp the best land grows wheat, oats, and maize ; i0- 
stead of bear, oats, and heather. This place belongs to 
a Mr. Lawson, one of the most considerable stock-holders 
in the colony; and his house, grounds, and vineyards, 
seem to be very handsome and extensive. There is 4 
little modest English chapel, beautifully situated on the 
opposite side of the road here, at the end of a little 
avenue of trees cut out of the solid bush, that has a pleas 
ing effect. : 

We left Bungarrabee after one of the most terrific 
land thunder-storms I ever witnessed ; and after a wet 
drive, in the cool of the evening of a very wr A 
through a country partially cleared by the roadside, but 
in the main one forest of eucalypti or gum-trees, and 
brushwood, reached 75 eee of Penrith, where we 
proposed passing the night. 

The “ Rose Inn” at Penrith, was found all that 


even a fastidious traveller could desire. It is pr 
bably from hearing such frequent and grievous 
complaints of slovenly taverns on the best-fre 
quented roads in America, that we are 80 

struck with the superiority of these Australia 
way-side inns; though, it must be confessed, that 
the traveller pays for his superior comforts. 


Here we are at the nice little village of Penrith, with 
its hostelry of the Rose Inn, kept by “John and Suss® 
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” with every comfort About us. The cleanli- 
par d beds, the very first object with a traveller, is 
here, as at Paramatta, above all praise. From their 
style, one can scarcely credit that these inns are in the 
bush. Although not so large, the rooms are as comfort- 
ably and completely furnished as any in our best pro- 
yincial towns ; and their bouffet is covered with plated 
articles of all kinds, and glass, ready for use, and clean 
and bright as they can be made. ; ‘ ae 
The charges at the inn were certainly very high : our 
horses cost six shillings each for the night : beds, and 
the usual meals, are tolerably reasonable ; but the feed 
of horses, and luxuries such as porter and ale, are three 
hundred per cent. dearer than in England. I am in- 
formed that as much as twenty shillings a-night was 
paid for the keep of a horse in the dear years 1837-8-9. 


The country, after leaving Penrith and coming 
in sight of the Cow Pasture river, resembled, as Mr. 
Hood thought, the rich carse of Falkirk ; though it 
is not yet so well-studded with hamlets and farm- 
houses as that celebrated locality. And now the 
Emu plains were traversed, and the Blue Moun- 
tains penetrated by a pass more dangerous and 
grand than Killiecrankie. But, alas! there were 
here no Tummel or Garry ; and this was, besides, 
the second of a series of those blighting, dry sea- 
sons, which are the greatest drawback of all the 
Australian colonies. Mr. Hood’s brief, incidental 
descriptions convey a very lively idea of the Aus- 
tralian landscape ; for we should imagine that his 
sketches are nearly equally applicable to the bush 
in all the colonies, 


We are now quite in the bush, in the midst of a world 
of trees that are unknown out of Australia: the red, 
white, and yellow gum-trees ; the stringy bark, and the 
mimosa or acacia, with its yellow flower, and its sweet 
perfume, lined our road occasionally ; and the twelve 
miles we drove before breakfast were once or twice en- 
livened by drays and teams of bullocks, winding their 
slow and clumsy way to their far-off homes in the wild. 
The bush ought, in proper language, to be called the 
forest: it is an interminable world of large timber, in- 
terlaced below with young wood springing up of the 
same trees, chiefly the gum tribe or eucalyptus. 

Thus far in my drive I have not seen one patch of 
what, at home, would be called good grass. With the 
exception of one small field, I have seen neither white 
nor red clover; but the yellow or hop kind, is not un- 
common. We have not yet had many birds to enliven 
our way, but shall, I am informed, when we get further 
to the west. ° ‘ , : 

The never-ending forest soon grows wearisome to the 
eye; and the roads are so bad that it requires all one’s 
attention to prevent the vehicle from upsetting, or falling 
through the holes in the bridges! . . . . - The 
‘orn given to the horses in this country is not oats, but 
adian corn or maize ; very excellent, if not preferable 
food. Oats are only grown for hay: when cut green, 
and properly winnowed, they make most excellent fod- 
der. This, and, in some places, lucerne, are the only 
Tepresentatives of rye-grass and clover in this land. 

inns are not placed with reference to the conve- 
lence of travellers, but with reference to water,—that 
‘carcest and most valuable of all articles in Australia. 
ith Norember.—We started this morning at seven, and, 
Y4road which one would be inelined to say, was not 
made for cirilized man, horse, or even bullock-dray, 
reached Jager’s inn to breakfast, at the foot of the cele- 
Mount Victoria. In our way we some of 
the noblest and grandest scenery I ever beheld; and by 
* most wonderful road, a new and enormous work, de- 
ended into the Vale of Clwyd, through a pass cut partly 
out of the solid rock, and falling some thousand feet in 
» “renitous route of little more than two miles and a 
a is is a large and commodious inn, excellent in 
“ry Way, and most romantically situated. The first 
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view we had of the vale from the ah cee pe struck 
me as having some resemblance to and Welsh 
scenery ; but the universal wood did not permit the idea 
to last long. ae an 8 Oe ee Oe ee 
land, here and there, interspersed in low poms 
but around, behind, on every side, the view is 

in by the boundless forest. These patches, however, 
with a cottage generally dotted upon them, are a t 
relief to the eye. We lost a horse’s shoe at the 

of the vale, which consists of four or five houses; and 
the rural Vulean protested to my son he had seen 
me in Wales. He left it only last year: I was there 
some years ago, and it may have been so. This peace- 
ful valley is soon passed, and again do terrace upon ter- 
race, mountains upon mountains, uplifted to the clouds, 
and covered with forest, distress the eye. 

We are now nearly a hundred miles from Sydney, in 
the wilderness of Australia; and I have as yet seen no 
blacks, no bushrangers, no snakes, no kangaroo, no emu, 
nor any of the Australian wonders. Indeed it has been 
too like home in some respects ; fora dense fog, like the 
mists on our own hills, wetted us to the skin all day, 
and scarcely permitted us to catch occasional glimpses 
of the high upheaved rocks by which our path led. . 

- « . « . After leaving these peaceful retreats, 
we began to mount our last and worst range, which 
seemed to have no summit. We at last arrived at a 
prettily-situated inn, called “ Rottens,” where her Ma- 
jesty’s portrait swings betwixt two poles, inviting all 
her loyal subjects to halt there. From the t of 
this mountain, the eye stretches over a whole world of 
ranges, towering one over the other, and all covered 
with forest,—the dismal-looking gum and stringy bark 
trees, which, seen in certain lights, have at a distance a 
gloomy reddish-brown shade, that gives a sombre char- 
acter to this country. When near, the hue of all the 
tribe of eucalyptus is that of our gray saugh or willow, 
and the leaf is of exactly the same shape; but in the 
mass in the distance, at evening, it is dusky, and dark, 
and painful. 

For the first time since I landed in the colony, my 
spirits gave way. When looking abroad from this moun- 
tain on the interminable forest around me, I confess 


some degree made us forget the desolate scenes around 
us. A large cheerful wood-fire was burning on the 
hearth; the room was neatly furnished with the usual 
showy sideboard of bright plate and crystal; and a 
good meal, consisting of green tea, (black tea, or coffee, 
are not much used in Australia,—the very labourers 
consume only green tea,) eggs, excellent home-baked 
bread, beef-steaks, &c., served to dissipate my gloomy 
reflections. Fires are rarely needed in this country, and 
few houses have grates. The wood-logs blaze, as in the 
Highlands, on a clean hearthstone. ‘ 

The next stage was Lauchlan Mackay s, which 
we have already seen ; and, upon the whole, good 
progress had been made, when, at the close of the 
seventh day, young Mr. Hood’s lonely station was 
reached, placed at a distance of fourteen miles from 
any other habitation. The country, in point of 
soil, improved as they approached Connobolas, and, 
when there, was found better than any that had 
been passed. 

As we drew near, we got a good view of his runs, as 


sheep-walks are called, which form a stretch of 
country, on the slope of a glen, ending in towering 
top of the lofty Connobolas, a mountain seen from a 


great distance, and said to be about 4,450 feet above the 
level of the sea. We left the dray track, called a road, 
some miles before coming to his residence, and took to 
the bush. -wae.ned 0 Ste ceepenee 60 Sa ae See 
of hie gunyah or house: it belonged to no 

order of architecture. Filey gary ys tye 
joiced at finding myself at the end of 
to feel inclined criticall 





7 
felt thankful that the object of my journey was now 


did, for a time, wish my sons and myself were again in $ 
our own native land. But the interior of the inn in ‘ 
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likely to be attained, and that I was permitted to see 
beth my cons safe and well in the land of their choice. 


The of the station were most extensive, 


and it appears to have possessed several natural 
advantages. However, as seems common to all 
young settlers, Mr. Hood, junior, still wishing 
“to better himself,” had turned his views to 


Moreton Bay, which was then in high vogue as a 
place of settlement. His father set himself to ex- 
amine and balance the advantages of the two loca- 
lities, assuming in all his speculations and calcula- 
tions, that wool is, and must long remain, the 
staple of Australia, the only exportable commodity, 
and, consequently, that upon which the advance- 
ment and prosperity of the colony and the settlers 
must for generations depend. 

Mr. Hood exerts his philosophy in the bush ; 
knowing well that a man cannot carry into the 
Highlands “‘a’ the comforts of the Saut Market 
at his tail,” and makes the very best of the lodge 
in the wilderness ; though he permits us to sve 
many discomforts which his Australian son had 
by this time happily forgotten. He says,— 

We must make ourselves as comfortable here as we 
can. I have now been three days in this far corner of 
the wilds of the bush ; sleeping and living very com- 
fortably, despite the uncouthness of our abode. 

“ Parra Domus Magna Quies,” was written over some 
Roman door ; and here we do, indeed, rejoice in a small 
and quiet house. It is divided into two rooms, not by 
any wall or partition, but by my old cloak, which is 
made to do duty as a curtain. The abode is as primi- 
tive as anything can well be. It was erected in a day, 
and is formed of slabs of bark, supported by boughs of 
trees. Daylight or starlight penetrate it at every cor- 
ner, affording to those of an astronomical turn excellent 
opportunities of studying the heavens, while they recline 
on their couch; admitting, too, as freely, the cold by night 
as the heat by day. Yet, in spite of the torments of 
myriads of flies, and the apprehension of an attack from 
the bushrangers, who prowl about these mountains ; 
with no door to the mansion, a sheet for a carpet, and a 
thing called “a stretcher” for a bed, placed beneath the 
bare bark of the sloping roof, I have slept as soundly as 
I ever did on my own bed in my own home. 

We rode out to-day to survey the run: we went to 
the foot of the “ Old Man of Connobolas,” as the highest 
mountain is called, and saw there the house occupied as 
a station by my son’s predecessor ; and a more seques- 
tered and beautiful spot I never beheld. In front, the 
mountain towers in three high ridges, wooded to the sum- 
mit, with here and there spots green and devoid of trees. 
A little streamlet runs before the door, and behind and on 
both sides the dense forest shuts in the house. Two glens 
stretch upwards from the spot, and lose themselves in 
the recesses of the ranges ; and one of them—the chan- 
nel of the “ creek,” as the rivulet is called—winds down- 
wards to the gunyah. 

A path, admitting of the passage of a gig or dray, 
leads to Boree, a district of country fourteen miles off, 
where our nearest neighbours reside. This upper sta- 
tion is, indeed, a sweet place, and, but for the close 
neighbourhood of the bushrangers, who scruple @t at 
anything to obtain a booty, however small, and to whom 
no one dare give food or water, lest the law punish the 
charity, it would be a delightful retirement from all the 
ills of life—a perfect hermitage. My son proposes mov- 
ing thither shortly. The distance from any other habi- 
tation, and from help of any kind, when needed, would, 
to me, be a great objection to this or any such situation. 
But, in this strange country, it is considered no objec- 
tion ; on the contrary, it is held to be an advantage. It 
is not long ago since a gentleman in the county of New 
England, challenged a new comer for “ sitting down” 
within ten miles of him, which he considered to be an 
encroachment on his runs. Sitting dowa is the expres- 





sion used by the blacks for encamping or sett]i 
Pt pig ing at any 

I had heard so much of the fare of the bush, that the 
very word “damper” was associated in my mind With 
something like the black bread of Russia, or the Pine 
bread of Sweden. I am glad to say, however, that it is 
the very best bread I ever ate. The merino mutton is 
very excellent, though not equal, in my opinion, to our 
blackfaced wedder ; and, what with the hundreds 
which flour assumes in this country, and other aids 
living in the woods is as good as any one need desire 
albeit the service is not of plate, nor the variety of viand, 
very great. Atone house at which I have been al- 
though it was that of an extensive stockholder, and one 
which might be called a superior establishment in these 
parts, the remnant of a broken tumbler did service asa 
mustard-pot, a silver salt-cellar was the point of attack 
for every knife, black bottles passed for decanters, and 
one tumbler did the duty of five. 

In the bush Mr. Hood found one old friend, 
whom, next to his son, he must have been rejoiced 
to meet with,—a worthy repesentative of the pri- 
mitive and hereditary hind of Scotland, before the 
era of the bothy system and of the plough 
man changing his place at every six-monthy 
term. 


My old servant, James Simpson, whom I allowed to _ 


accompany my eldest son to this country, has beea, in- 
deed, a great assistance and comfort to him. He had 
been with me all his life, and his father had lived for 
sixty years in the service of our family ; it was, there- 
fore, not without reluctance that I parted with him. 
Faithful, intelligent, and careful, James is just the sup- 
port needed by my sonin all the dilemmas incidenfal to 
such a country, and such a neighbourhood and popula- 
lation. His wonder was excited to the uttermost, on 
hearing | was really in Australia. His pleasure did not 
display itself at the first moment of our meeting, as 1 
expected. He afterwards explained the cause. “ I was 
quite dung doon donnerit, whan I saw the laird; I 
canna concet what doonned me ; I was raal glad to see 
him ; bit I dinna ken hoo, I couldna speak it.” J, how- 
ever, saw the cause, James ; and I gladly took your 
hand as that of an attached friend in a far foreign land. 
“ Eh, sir; I little ever expeckit to see you here !” was 
said so truthfully and naturally, that I valued the 
words more highly tlf&n I should have done the best 
turned compliment. And the very sight of James re- 
turning at evening from the hills, quietly following his 
flocks, is pleasant to me ; and I make it arule always to 
meet him, as soon as the sheep-bells and the bleating 
reach my ear. 

James is a good deal altered since he left Scotland. 
He wears his chin in colonial fashion, with a beard as 
long as a Hebrew’s, which makes him look like a Cos- 
sack. His manner, too, is changed, more self-possessed 
and more independent ; and he can say “ Mornin’” 
—the usual Australian salutation—with as much bre 
querie as an American. But he has not yet 
that disagreeable nasal twang with which it is pro 
nounced, and which is purely Australian. ; 

Our hours in the bush are very early ; we rise at sis; 
and retire to our couches at nine. One of the first things 
done in the morning, is to look in the direction 
horses should be. On looking across the forest to-day 
we could not see any of them, and without them 2% 
thing can be done. Stables are not much used ; 
open wood is, generally speaking, the only stab. 
hobbles the only halter. To seek and find was the next 
step. My son’s experience led him to the belief that 
they were only gone to the ranges, and would 
when the sun got high. James, however, was 
patched to Boree, the place at which one of them 
had been purchased, as it was possible he might hat 
returned to his old abode. But he had his trouble fr 
nothing: at noon they all came galloping 
They had gone to the ranges in their wandering dut- 
ing the night, and were driven home, as my 
had foretold, by the sultry heat of the eun. Sames's 
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absence afforded my younger son, Alexander, the first 

ity of following his chosen vocation. His man, 
Lake, knew nothing of a bushman’s life at present, and 
had a wholesome apprehension of bushrangers, blacks, 
snakes, and all such horrors ; and his master, therefore, 
determined to accompany him on his first essay in sheep- 
tending, the other men being off with their own. He and 
John Luke are, therefore, away with the merinos, pipes 
in mouth—no oaten reeds, but actual tobacco clays—for 
the pastures among the mountains. 


Mr. Hood makes here some judicious animadver- 
sions upon the trouble of gathering back wander- 
ing flocks, cattle, and horses; but this seems an 
evil not easily remedied in a country where labour 
is very dear, fences nearly unknown, ranges wide, 
and neighbours unscrupulous. Mr. Hood saw 
no wild animals; and the birds were tuneless, and 
fewer than with us. Among the variety of wild 
plants, he met with nothing that, in Scotland, 
would be called grass. The party visited Captain 
R—— of Boree, one of their next neighbours,— 
though more than fourteen miles off, — who 
had a large and thriving sheep station, which, 
at this time, had suffered so much from the 
drought of two successive summers, that the soil 
looked like arid sand. The homestead consisted 
of a large cluster of wooden huts. 


Both Borees were esteemed as nearly the best sheep 
stations in this part of the colony; and, until lately, 
were well watered by a chain of ponds supplied by the 
rivulet that passes Connobolas: lying low, moreover, the 
heat, though excessive, was well suited to merinos; 
which, provided they have plenty of food and water, 
cannot be in too warm a situation. But last year, and 
this also, the drought has been so great, that even these 
favoured stations have suffered dreadfully, and are now 
looking as if the whole was arid sand, or red earth. 
Captain R——’s fields, enclosed as usual with pales, 
were as large as those in Scotland, and were studded 
over with mares and foals; the cleared ground beyond 
was similarly enclosed, and would bear comparison with 
the park of any noblemen in England. The open plain 
in front, with its semicircular background of forest, 
looked more inviting, more British, than anything I 
have seen here. Captain R—— was not at home; but 
we found, instead, a relation of the immortal Sheridan 
residing there, who did the honours of the house. 

This is sheep-shearing time—the most important season 
of the year in Australia. All was activity and bustle, 
and extensive were the operations which were in progress. 
The sheep was first dipped into hot water, and then 
into cold—a regular Russian bath, the wool meanwhile 
being washed carefully with the hand; when well done, 
this leaves it white and clean. The hot water is used, 
because the lime in the bed of the creek is thought to 
possess some quality that darkens the fleece. The flock 
Was all merino; and it was wonderful to see animals in 
such good condition on such miserable pasture. Clip- 
ping, sorting, packing, and branding were, also, all going 
f . The clipping struck me as being done in a 
slovenly way, and with great cruelty to the sheep. . . . 

After leaving Boree Cabonne, we crossed the creek, 
and, about a mile further on, arrived at Boree Nyrang, 
just as dinner was about over; and here we found Capt. 

» Who also gave me a polite invitation to spend 

‘ome time with him, either at Boree Cabonne, or at his 
omestead, near Bathurst. Mr. B—— received us very 
kindly, with a warm welcome,—a point of first-rate 
importance in a visit,—and good cheer of every kind, 
ieluding delicious Sauterne, and excellent porter; (no 
ena prior to experience, duly estimate . oe of 
ri on porter on a hot day, sixteen thousand miles from 

Thames.) The first day, which is sometimes a little 


stiff and formal passed agreeably away, amid general 
conversation. This is also a very station, not quite 
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sessed of a better cottage. Many thousand sheep bleat 
on its ranges; and the wool harvest in all its stages was 
going on. The first step is to place the sheep in the 
man’s hands; who, holding it by the fore-feet, rolls it 
backwards and forwards in the water; and then 
it under water to a second, and he to a third; a 
holds it under a fall of water of two or three feet, spreads 
the wool, removing every impurity, and allows it to 
scramble out the way it can. Then follow the 
clipping, and the packing in large bales, which are 
marked with the letters N. S. W. W.,—New South 
Wales Wool; with the addition of the degree of fineness, 
the initials of the grower, and the number of the bale. 
Some of these bales weigh three hundred pounds and 
upwards; and many persons take great pride in the 
neat appearance of the packages, and the great mass of 
wool compressed into them. For this purpose a pressing- 
machine is used ; but, in small establishments, this ope- 
ration is performed with the spade. In this station 
everything seemed to go on like clockwork. . .. - 
This summer, the terrible drought has robed every 
plain and patch in this district in russet brown, and 
shrivelled the leaf as with a scorching fire. These 
dreadful evils—the failure of the pastures, and the 
up of the usual supplies of water—added to the unre- 
munerating price of the fleece, are indeed severe dis- 
pensations, and would appear to have thrown a gloomy 
foreboding of evil over the settlers, which is exceedingly 
alarming. They are a class of great enterprise and 
daring, with a vast amount of invested capital; and the 
generality of them are men of superior birth and educa- 
tion—in fact they are the gentlemen of the colony: and 
hard indeed would it be, if, as seems to be expected by 
some, the present difhculties should cause the destruction 
of so important a class. 


In the face of these apprehensions Mr. Hood was 
hopeful both for timely rains and rising prices. Mr. 
Hood had some intercourse with the natives at this 
place. He considers them not negroes,—which is, 
we believe, a general opinion,—but Asiatics ; not 
descendants of Ham, but of Shem. 

While on a visit to a near neighbour, Mr. Hood, 
among other novel and curious spectacles, saw 
bullock drays loaded with huge bales of wool, pass- 
ing the station on their yearly journey to Sydney: 


It is a most picturesque sight to see these immense 
piles winding their slow way through the forest. These 


| drays are of two kinds,—some have shafts and others 


have a pole; these had six bullocks in pairs before the 
one in the shafts. The bullocks are harnessed in the 
simplest manner, with a rod of iron for a collar, and the 
yoke over the shoulders of each pair, to which is fixed 
the chain, which is fastened to the end of the pole or 
shafts. Their p is slow, averaging from ten to 
fifteen miles a-day ; but they drag heavy loads up steeps 
and over roads upon which no horses in our country 
could be made to draw a load. They have the advan- 
tage, too, of being cheaper; the roadside is their ermed 
and blows and curses their only grooming. The bullock- 
driver is a being completely swi generis; he is the most 
cruel and profane wretch that breathes ; his cruelty and 
drunkenness render him more a brute than the animal 
he tortures. Of all men that ever broke the third com- 
re they are the most 
wearing, drunkenness, 

descri , characterise these draymen; and w 
better paid than any other daily labourer, some of 

receiving forty pounds per annum and vict they are 


the laziest of men, often refusing to do an what- 
ever, except belabour and curse their he victims ; 
but, of course, there exceptions to rule, as to 


every other. Respectable men may sometimes be found 





‘© well situated perhaps as Captain R——’s, but pos- 
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have you been, Tim! have you been getting drunk '” 
is an every-day question. As to being a convict whose 
term has expired, and who is called an ezpiree, or one 
still under sentence, but possessed of a pass during good 
behaviour for the unexpired period of his sentence, called 
a “ ticket-of-leave man,” no shame whatever is evinced 
by the very best amongst them; and they look down 
upon all “self-imported devils” as beneath them, and 
not worth consideration. And yet many of the convicts 
are good servants: there are several of them at this 
station ; and Mr. B——— assures me he looks upon them 
as the best servants he has. 

It is characteristic of the bush, that the days of 
the week are sometimes forgotten, and Saturday 
kept as Sunday. 

A grand mansion, with wings, which, as some 
one quaintly says, are constructed as if to fly away 
with the estate, is a first consideration with a 


Scottish Laird at home. In the bush, the emigrant | 


settlers are more prudent. A house, which can be 
got any day, is their last consideration. Mr. Hood 
tells— 

I have been in a house in Australia where there was 
no lock te secure my bedroom ; where the furniture was 
of the very plainest kind; where bunches of receipts 
were suspended from the roof, and books and drawings 
lay promiscuously amidst guns and constables’ fetters ; 
and yet the owners were among the é/ite of the colony, 
= be found in the first circles of society in Eng- 

nd. 

Here, at Connobolas, we rejoice in one table of homely 
manufacture, fixed to the earthen floor, with a long 
suitable seat to match. A similar piece of upholstery, 
minus one leg, supports my desk and dressing-case ; a 
stretcher ieetysrselly used in the bush) supplies the 
place of a bedstead ;—mine I have adorned magnificently 
with a curtain of mosquito-gauze. The rafters are our 
roof and ceiling, and slabs of bark our serking and slates. 
Glass windows we do not patronise; shutters outside 
are our only screens. The walls are slabs of bark, 
closely fitted upon upright slabs of wood; and the paint- 
ing and papering are clean white sheets, nailed all round 
the room, to exclude, in some degree, the light and cold 
by night, and the sun by day. Two loaded guns stand, 
ever ready, in the corner; and pistols are always below 
my pillow. In the space betwixt my apartment and 
that of James Simpson, is the couch of my sons, where, 
beside another stretcher, may be seen saddles, bridles, 
ropes, rice, tea, sugar, tools of all descriptions, gig gear, 

reserves, butter, cheese, spirits, et multa alia. As to 
ames, he and his wife slumber upon a very primitive 
elevation above the floor, prepared by him in half an 
hour, and find rest and peaceful oblivion “as weel as 
e’er they did at hame.” The cuisine is furnished with 
considerably fewer materials than would be held requi- 


site at the Clarendon, or Gresham’s; but there is merit | 


in management ; and I never dined more comfortably in 


my life than among the mountains of Connobolas. Nor | 
has the fear of snakes, (although the trail of one that | 


must have been at least six feet long, and as thick as my 
arm, lay on our path to-day, betwixt the stations,) of 
blacks or of bushrangers, yet cost me an hour’s rest. 
There was a person in this neighbourhood, fifteen or 
twenty miles distant, who forfeited this station and his 
license, in consequence of having allowed bushrangers 
from these haunts to come about his house—harbouring 
them, as it is called ; and it is not a fortnight ago since 
certain gentlemen (!) made use of the enclosures around 
for the purpose of branding their neighbours’ cattle and 
calves with their own marks—a process carried on b 


the light of the moon, and a favourite pursuit in this | 


colony. If my memory serves me, there is a motto on 
the borders of Scotland, “ Reparabit Cornua Phebe !” 


The nearest town is Bathurst, distant from us about | 


fifty miles; and there, also, are the nearest magistrates’ 
bench, church, and physician. Our nearest post-office is 
at Boree or Peisleys, both of which places are fourteen 
miles distant, and the post is only once a-week. At 










































| Boree, also, live our nearest friends. The shepherd,’ 


huts are scattered around in every direction, but some 
miles from us, and quite out of reach in any case of 
emergency. 

Such is our present situation. Hitherto we have not 
been disturbed by night or day. No door as yet pre. 
vents intrusion ; a piece of unbleached linen alone ex. 

eludes man and beast! Indeed, a door of sheet iron 
_ would be of little avail against the class of persons who 
sometimes demand admission from these mountains; 
and the linen portal is so much cooler, that we prefer it, 
as it acts like an Indian punka. We erected a tent, but 
I could not breathe in it. In this country, as in the 
East, tents ought to be double, to exclude the sun. My 
two youths intend to try it; but I suspect that, what 
betwixt the cold by night and heat by day, they will be 
| glad to flee to their storehouse again. Amidst all this 
| exposure, which but lately would have appeared to me 
| the life of a savage, with a blazing fire on the kearth in 
| the ample chimney of bark slabs, we pass our evenings 








_ wonderfully well. 

Yet Mr. Hood had grown rather too old in the 
comforts of civilized life, to take so kindlily to this 
mode of existence as did his stout-hearted sons, 
He felt that this seclusion was 


it, a singular loneliness, which, coupled with the impres- 
sion that we are constantly within the ken and shot of 
the outlaw, gave a tone to the mind and feelings not 
beneficial; and which can scarcely be conceived by those 
who have never lived in forest scenery. . . + + + 

Life is passed with us after a most primitive and pas- 
toral fashion. We rise at six, and the early mornings 
are delightful ; we see the flocks tended by James, and 
_ the other men set off for the ranges; then breakfast, read, 
write, shoot, lose a horse and seek and find it again, send 
off a dray on “a canny errand, to a neighbour town ;” 
_ I write these notes of my wanderings, then dinner; after 
| that, we walk a mile or so to a fall of the creek, among 
_ the hidden places of the glen, amidst rocks and solitary 
| woods, making calculations and plans as to the future; 
| then tea, good-night, and to bed by ten. . . «= > 
| The more I see of this country, the more I am ata 
loss to form an opinion regarding it. There does seem 
a curse upon it at present, judging from the awful 
| droughts to which it has been subject from its first dis- 
| covery: the first was in 1791, and they have since hap- 
| pened pretty regularly every seven or ten years; 1827, 
8, and 9 were dreadful years; little or no rain fell in 

1837, 8, or 9; and, in 1840 and 1841, in most parts of the 

colony complaints have been general. The fall of prices, 
| the increase of expenses from the scarcity of labour, the 
| want of public markets, the insecurity of property, the 
| difficulties of realizing property when necessary, fr 
the scarcity of money, the almost complete impunity 
_with which crimes are committed, the impracticability 
of procuring evidence of deeds done in this thinly-peop 
country,—these, and many other evils, render it a¢ 
cult and serious matter indeed to point out the 
and prudent path for a settler to pursue; and the 
is rendered still more arduous by the fact, that almost 
the whole of the country in this district worth posses 
ing is already occupied. : 

This tcant of country is one of the most serious bars, 
as it appears to me, in the way of the future advanee 
ment of the colony. The idea of the settler not ! 
ample room in so immense a country as magne 
at first seem absurd ; but many things are required @ 
form what is called “a desirable run.” The feed 
be good; the water must be in sufficient quantity not @ 
fail in dry seasons; there must be a passable 
betwixt it and Sydney; the land carriage must not eX 
| ceed three hundred miles, at the utmost, or there 
be good water communication with the me 
Now a yery considerable part of the known ’ 
| where these requisites are combined, is already ocect! 
_and without these no station is worth having. 
taking a station would wish it less in extent than a 
| be sufficient for five thousand sheep at the least, 
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Wild, grand, and beautiful; but there is a silence about . 
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from that to twenty thousand, with a proportionate | James’s admiration for his black brethren is not t; 
of cattle—say from three hundred to a thousand. | and his jargon when addressing them is a very 

From the information I have been able to obtain, such | ture of broad Scotch and the little he has up of 

stations must now-a-days be bought, and not selected; | Wirradery, the language of this district. angry 

and, in these times, purchasing becomes an affair of grave | with them, for being dissatisfied with any meat given to 


consideration. : . 


them, James will say, “ Ye no ken what budgeree pata 


18th Nor.—Great excitement was created amongst | is, ye sumphs!” But to do them justice, though very 

us to-night ; and I confess I was again induced to wish | greedy they are not very difficult to please, as far as relates 

that my boys had remained at home in Britain instead | to the delicacy of their provisions. The price of their 

of becoming bushrangers in New Holland. But I sup- | labours in this instance was an old coat of my son’s, 
the thousand gentlemen bushmen would laugh at | which his majesty had long coveted. 


my apprehensions. At sunset it was observed by Alex- 


Their eye is invariably black, with a suspicious watch- 


ander, that one of the flocks of ewes and lambs was fulness lurking in its corners; but it is not so ferocious as 
greatly diminished in numbers; and upon their being | I had expected. All I have heard speak have a smat- 
counted, two hundred and fifty were found to be wanting. | tering of slang English: they have some expressions 


In coming home with his. flock, James Simpson had 
seen a fire in the woods, with three sheep roasting upon 
it! One of the shepherds, formerly a convict, had been 
lately warned away. 

We cannot follow out this long adventure,—it 
isenough that the missing merinos were recovered. 
Mr. Hood was, however, the witness of still more 


alarming and really perilous bush adventures before 


which are not without poetic beauty; for instance, 
“Euroka boi,”—the sun is sick and dying; “ Euroka 
naroi,’—the sun jumps up. The following are some of 
their phrases :—* Orquoyapita,”— make haste ; “ Oquara- 
pata,”—bring water. If you ask them if they saw any 
one yesterday, they reply, “ Bel, he no make a light yes- 
terday,”—No, I did not see him yesterday. Their sense 
of sight is remarkably acute: they will trace a foo 

while galloping on horseback through the woods, where 


he left an abode which, with the habitual love of | no mark is visible to a white man, and can tell whether 


books, and the habit of receiving letters and news- 
papers, transmitted regularly by the post every day, 
he never could have relished as a permanent home, 
although it had been his intention to make trial of 
it. When he had been about a fortnight in the bush, 
part of which time was spent in a visit to a highly 
civilized and accommodated station, he writes :— 

20th.—Here is a morning as gloomy and surly as any 
November morning in Scotland : the elements, like every- 
thing else in this country, are always in extremes—great 
heat or great cold—a calm or a whirlwind—a drought 
or a deluge. 

The Australian is off to Boree for some of his stores, 
which he did not consider it safe to keep at his own 
station. A——jis gone after some bleating sheep, which 
he supposes to have strayed from the shepherds. James 
has driven his fleecy treasures to the pastures; and Luke 
is clearing out the yards,—an operation performed daily 
with a broom and shovel, that the sheep may lie upon a 
clean hard bed every night, which is thought essential 
to their well-being. These yards are regular stockades, 
impregnable to native dogs. Mrs. Simpson is at her 
housewifery, and my black fellow is looking after the 


horses; and here I am left to guard the castle, and smile | 


to find myself daundering about with a loaded gun over 
my shoulder, expecting every moment that the hill folk, 
seeing the dispersion of our forces, may forego their 
usual times and seasons, and consider it a suitable op- 
portunity for replenishing their rocky storehouses with 
the plunder of our ill-manned garrison. These accounts 
may, 1 fear, give a rather unfavourable idea of my first 
impressions of bush life in a new station. But to these 
evils are to be added other discomforts: there is no sort 
of society, no new books, no letters, and the newspapers 
only once a-week—and, after all, merely Sydney ones ; 
a slabbed and bark hut, open to every chilling blast, and 
scarcely affording a shelter from the heat, which is, oc- 
tasionally, still more unendurable than the cold; no glass 
in the window frames; a bark slab door, that turns on 
the broken end of a black bottle for the lower hinge,— 
(the bush is certainly a good school for invention,)—and 
s tied with a stirrup-leather for the upper one; which 
» Moreover, when shut, darkens the apartment, and 
when open leaves you to the mercy of the dust, (a terri- 
ble nuisance in Australia,) of the rain, the wind, the 
the oxen, the sheep, and the bushranger. I con- 

fess that for me such a life has not charms to compensate 
all these disadvantages; but there are those that 
last ‘different opinion. , . . . We were honoured 
a night by a visit from his sable majesty, Sandy king 
Boree. He was accompanied by one or two of his 
mbjects, and came to strip bark for “the master;” at 


an opossum went up or down a tree. The acuteness of 
their hearing is also extraordinary. . .. =... » 

There are various and never-ending annoyances in this 
shepherd’s life, and of various degrees of importance. 
Both of my horses have for some days disap ; and 
the glens and ranges are so numerous and difficult of 
access and search, that it is almost impossible to trace 
them. Two men have been out, Monday, Tuesday, and 
to-day, with the Australian, peering into every hollow, 
but without success; and I am now, therefore, a close 
prisoner, with ample time and subjects for reflection. 

The plague of insects was severely felt, and there 
were of them and reptiles of all sorts,— 

Flies of all kinds, and shapes, and sizes ; ants, single 
and double-headed ; grasshoppers, locusts, scorpions; @ 
large assortment of centipedes, varying in length from 
one inch to four; snakes from those eight or nine feet 
long down to the little adder, whose bite is instantly 
fatal ; and, worst of all, the common fly: you eat it, you 
drink it, you inhale it,—truly, their name is legion! We 
have at last had a slight shower, which I hope will set 
| these villanous annoyances to roost, and refresh the thirsty 
| ground at the neighbouring stations ; for the earth there, 
' indeed almost everywhere for three hundred miles west 
_ of Sydney, is parched up, and asred asa tile. But here 





all is luxuriantly green. The heat this evening is tre- 

| mendous, and, from the perpendicular rays of the sun 
instantly absorbing the moisture, it is quite overpower- 
ing; and yet at night we shall be drawing round @ 
blazing fire ; and when in bed, having in some places 
only a sheet overhead between us and the moon, we shall 
be heaping up mountains of blankets, opossum cloaks 
and shawls. Fuel, fortunately, is a thing we can never 
want here. ‘ ° : : ° 

For my own part I conceive that the changes of eli- 

mate here are fully as as at home, and more in- 
| stantaneous ; and that the deluges of rain that do occa- 
sionally fall, the dust that almost constantly fills the air 
and penetrates everywhere, the heat a and the cold 
| by night, require as perfect dwellings for man and 
beast as in other lands. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Hood’s younger son, and 

_ James Simpson, had nearly perished while wander- 
ing in pursuit of their strayed horses, The danger 
of such expeditions is stated in one brief sentence, 
and illustrated by some horrible stories :— 

One dreadful feature of the forests of Australia is, that 
they do not furnish q single plant or blade that will 
sustain human life, nor any wild fruit; and, in this case, 
they were also without water. 

Mr. Hood made other visits to the friends and 


fifty-mile-off neighbours of his son, and had 





which operation they are particularly dexterous. .... 


tunities of seeing some of the most fertile places of 
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the colony. But the drought had burnt up every- 

, and the arid soil seems to have been like 
the ashes of avolcano. We shall present one station, 
as wé fancy it a favourable specimen of the homes of 
the best orderof settlers that are of some standing: — 
, What a drawback to the advantages of this country 
is the want of water! We left this uncomfortable cara- 
vansary by early dawn, and journeyed towards the 
station of some friends of my son’s to breakfast. In 
this stage we travelled fourteen miles through one of the 
finest tracts I have yet seen in the colony. . . . My 
hospitable acquaintance of “ Twenty-mile Hollow,” who 
&o politely offered me the comforts of his station, has a 
Very pretty place upon a rising ground, above the Bell 
River. This sweet romantic spot is at present inhabi- 
ted by a lady,—rather a lonely situation for a female. 
An excellent sheep country is intersected here for many 
miles by the Bell. It is one of the few parts of the 
colony that have left a very pleasing impression on my 
mind. 

We were most hospitably received by the Messrs. B——, 
and had a most excellent breakfast set before us. Fresh 
fish was on table, a luxury seldom known in the bush ; 
it was a kind of cod, caught in the Bell River, and very 
like, in shape, the salt water cod-fish; its taste was ex- 
cellent. The Messrs. B—— have a very considerable 
station here, in a spot quite retired from the world, with 
the winding Beli River below; so called by courtesy, 
being, at present at least, only a chain of ponds. I have 
not seen in Australia any gentlemen who appeared to 
me more likely to do well than our kind entertainers. 


They are, I believe, from Lancashire, have a large stock, 


and are steady sensible men, blending, as every man 
ought to do, strict economy with most liberal and gen- 
tlemanlike hospitality. 


From this comfortable mansion—at which, by the by, 
one of the emigrants brought over by the Lady Kennaway 


was sinking a well—we drove to the Plain of Nurya. 


- + + The Plain of Nurya delighted me excessively : 
it is the prettiest open space I have seen in New South 
Wales; of an excellent level, and beautifully green, 
bounded on the one side by the river Bell, which all the 
way is concealed by the fringe of its beautiful dark 
green swamp oaks. This river winds most picturesquely 
here, as indeed it does throughout its whole course. We 
have passed over its dry bed four times within the last 


twelve miles. 


In connexion with these gentlemen, a story of 
Australian life is afterwards related, which is almost 
Mr. Hood and his 
elder son returned from these visits to spend Christ- 
mas under their own slab roof; the younger son 
having been constrained to remain at home, as, 
after the lapse of three months, the Sydney carriers 





too horrible for publication. 


had not yet brought up his clothes ! 


If Mr. Hood considers Australia a land of pro- 
mise to men like Lauchlan Mackay of Coll with 
his industrious family, this does not always apply 
to all the young gentlemanly settlers with some 
property, of whom “ the fathers of the colony” often 


take every manner of unhandsome advantage. 


These young settlers have to contend with a total igno- 
rance of the native customs, of the peculiarity of the climate, 
and of the nature of the country, as well as with the impos- 
sibility of obtaining stock, &c., at fair prices, from the want 
of public markets. In short, it almost seems as if “every 
man’s hand were against them,” and they had reason to 
apprehend that “ every one that finds them” will sacri- 
fice them. There is at present a feeling among many 
holders of stock which makes them rather cold and un- 
friendly to new settlers, as if they were rivals that 
would destroy them; and assuredly the times are favour- 
ble, in some respects, for those now arriving with capital. 
Sheep 


All property has fallen dreadfully in value. 


that sold at 16s. and 20s., may be had for 8s. and 
10s., and cattle have fallen from £5 to 85s.; while at 





| 
| 


sales in Sydney, the former fetch 1s. 6d., and the jattey 
30s.,—still there are many circumstances connected wit} 
these low prices that a youth has to consider before he 
invests his capital: such a step requires the 
caution and circumspection. He will not find it here as 
at home, where, by attending public places and markets 
he may inform himself of everything he desires to know 
connected with the object he has in view ; and he wil] 
be fortunate indeed if he can discover any one that wij] 
give him an unbiassed opinion, either as to a proper coup. 
try in which to settle, or as to the advisability of any 
purchase of stock. It is the policy and practice of gj. 
most all to extol their own district, and to induce “ new 
chums,” as such fresh arrivals are called, to alight in 
their vicinity, or it may be in their own dove-cotes, that 
they may be caught and plucked advantageously and 
quietly by themselves. . The young settler 
will find himself flung entirely upon his own energies 
and prudence: and, instead of rushing headlong into in. 
vestments suggested to him, it may possibly be by some 
very disinterested friends, and, fixing instantly upon some 
station of which he knows nothing except through the 
same kind advisers, he will act more wisely if he places 
his cash in some safe custody,—the bank in preference to 
every other place,—mounts his horse, and buys i 
and knowledge of both country and stock by the wander- 
ings of some months, without being seduced by the gilded . 
colouring of either sanguine or interested men, or tempted 
to buy at cheap prices what he may find too late to be, 
in consequence of scab or catarrh, not worth his accep- 
tance as a gift. 

It will scarcely be believed in England, that the esti- 
mated number of sheep which have died within the last 
twelve months in the colony, from catarrh and drought, 
is seventy thousand ! !—that colonists are compelled, in 
order to save the dam from starvation, to cut the throat 
of her lamb—that no means are adopted for securing a 
stock of lambs for next year—or that a stockholder 
would offer 8000 sheep to any one that would remove 
them from his runs ; and, finding that no one could be 
prevailed upon to taint his own flocks by accepting so 
dangerous a present, had recourse to consuming them 
by fire ! and had actually killed and burnt two thousand. 

Such things are nevertheless perfectly true. I my- 
self know the parties; and it all goes to prove that 
everything depends upon the healthiness and character 
for feed and water of the country in which a stockholder 
locates, and the freeness from disease of his stock, and 
not so much upon his commencing with what is called a 
great bargain. The first object on the arrival of every 
settler, should be to procure a good country for his 
flocks; and this, I have elsewhere said, is his grand diffi- 
culty. Let him be wary upon this point. Almost every 
desirable or habitable spot in the old countries —as the 
early-settled districts are called—is already occupied ; 
but there is ample space in the south and north, and will 
be, I believe, for years to come, though enterprise is fast 
penetrating into these regions also. 


But those who meditate emigration will study 
this important section of Mr Hood’s work for them- 
selves and at length ; so we content ourselves with 


one wholesome caution— 

One grand mistake is committed by almost all young 
men, and by others too; and that is, the desire to com 
mence with an immense stock at once—some seven oF 
eight thousand sheep, whether their funds be adequate 
or no; in short, to buy beyond their capital, in hope of 
being able, by good fortune and the chapter of accidents, 
to pay off their debt gradually. The phrase “a 
able commencement,” has deluded many ; and the 
effects of this delusion are, at this very moment, 
proved by the experience of hundreds. - 

of 


Instead of this, the very opposite course ought to 
the one universally adopted. Where there is plenty 
capital, to establish at once an extensive station in the 
bush is very desirable for many reasons; but ev then 
he is a wise man who places some portion of his ready 
money in safe securities, or in the Sydney banks, S 





who does not buy up to the full extent of his funds, 
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one-fourth short of them ; and keeps the reserved fourth 
where it shall be always ready to meet unexpected de- 
mands, or to take advantage of those opportunities which 
this country constantly presents to a prudent man who 
has cash at his command. 

One of the great causes of the general distress among 
the settlers is the credit obtained by them from the very 
outset of their career from storekeepers, who being them- 
selves pushed for money, not only are obliged to bring 
their creditor’s property into the market at a sacrifice 
which is ruinous to him, but also decline to make even 
the usual annual advance of rations. 

To return from these grave matters to the ordi- 


nary life of the bush— 

ist January, 1842.—The year eighteen hundred and 
forty-one is gone—a record ‘against us for weal or woe. 
To me this is a melancholy and lonely New Year’s-day; 
for both my sons are absent. Having heard of stock and 
stations, which are very desirable, to be disposed of in 
the Buckingbar country, down on the river Lauchlan, 
ebout a hundred miles off, they set out last night to 
inspect them, and I sadly miss their society on this, 
which ought to be the gayest day of the whole year. 
The sultry heat of this midsummer is a disagreeable 
contradiction to all our impressions of that happy season 
of frosts and snows, and fire-side comforts. . . . . 

2nd January.—The travellers returned this evening 
from their journey to the river Lauchlan. The account 
they give of the country is extremely bad. They pro- 
ceeded about forty miles down the river, and found the 
plains in the neighbourhood of it as level as if a roller 
had passed over them. But, as far as the eye could 
reach, there was no verdure ; all was arid red earth and 
sand, and interminable wooded flats. The heat was so 
intense, they could scarcely breathe. The very birds 
sat open-mouthed panting on the trees: and the atmo- 
sphere was such, that A says it seemed as if the 
sky was “ raining down a fiery heat!” 

The finest rivers in the colony were, in this 
season, quite dried up. Of the Darling it is said— 


When Mitchel first discovered this river, the grass 
was luxuriant, and the river full of water. Now it is a 
chain of distant ponds ; although, in some parts above, 
it is still in a continuousstream. The blacks and cattle 
are fighting for the stagnant pools of the Lauchlan, 
Macquarie, and Darling, in the western districts. But 
the scarcity is greater on the two former rivers than on 
the last, which is the recipient of all these western wa- 
ters; and ultimately becomes, after the junction with 
the Murrimbidgee, the great River Murray, which runs 
southward into Lake Alexandrina. The cattle render 
the water putrid ; and the blacks, irritated to madness, 
murder the shepherds, and slaughter the cattle, or drive 
them into the interior. On Liverpool Plains the car- 
cases are lying in heaps ; and the plains are impassable 
for the white man, there being no water for a hundred 
and sixty miles. On the River Hunter, the very air is 
tainted, and rendered unwholesome by the stench from 
the dead animals that have perished on its banks from 
drought and catarrh. The emus have come down to the 
low country in great numbers, in search of water; and, 
in New England, the natives have become exceedingly 
violent, and set the police at defiance, killing the shep- 
herds, and driving off large flocks of sheep. This is a 
dreadful season, and will be long-remembered in the 
colony. I am inclined to believe, however, that these 
excesses do not result so much from want of water in 
the New England country, as from other causes, often 
originating in the conduct of the whites. My sons are 

? unate in being in this district, where, at least, none 
of these evils assail them. Had they wished to proceed 
ty Moreton, it would now have been quite impossible to 
az Ps Sem 80. 7 one can pass over the Liverpool Se 

nt; nor for six sit been 
practicable. months past has the tran 

Ido not think that that invaluable animal, the camel, 
Aunt any Where be used with greater advantage than in 





In the bush, the most common things are often the most 
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difficult of acquisition. Thus, the t event of to-da 
is the arrival of four hens! They Tavs long been muc 
coveted by me, and I cannot but mark their appearance 
as an epoch in my life at Connobolas. One white cock 
has strutted about in soli importance ever since I 
have been here ; and truly I have obtained these ladies 
nearly as much for his domestic happiness, as for the 
prospect of fresh eggs. Anything of far less consequence 
would be a matter of interest here, for such complete se- 
clusion I have never before known. 


On his return to Sydney, Mr. Hood was accom- 
panied by his elder son, the younger being left to 
look after the concerns of the wide station. The 
journey was at the outset rendered dangerous and 
uncomfortable, by the bush being found on fire on 
a part of the route, a frequent accident in dry sea- 
sons, 

Mr. Hood returned to Sydney in time for the 
great colonial holiday, the anniversary of the 
founding of the colony of New South Wales, now 
in the fifty-fourth year of its age—an infant giant. 
The anniversary, we are told— 


Is kept as a holiday ; the shops are shut, and all Syd- 
ney is agog. A regatta, feasting, firing of guns, and other 
noisy symptoms of rejoicing, mark this national festival. 
The boat-races were good : thousands of people in their 
best attire crowded every part of the shores, the gardens, 
and rocks around ; most romantic-looking parties were 
dining a/ fresco in the recesses of the rocks, in alcoves, and 
amidst the bushes ; and several of the Sydney tribe of na- 
tives were mingled with the crowd, full of wonder at the 
strange doings. They are decidedly the ugliest blacks 
I have yet seen. The waters were covered with hun- 
dreds of boats of all descriptions, and filled with people 
of every class ; and steamers covered with gay flags, dash- 
ed up and down the beautiful Paramatta River. The sun 
shone brightly ; the day was every way propitious ; and 
it was altogether a truly gay and pleasing scene. The 
governor, with some of the officials, were at Daw’s Bat- 
tery, under an awning. He looked extremely well and 
governor-like, and a salute of twenty-one guns announced 
his arrival. 

But, alas! these regattas and boat-races too often end 
in loss of life, and suddenly change rejoicings into 
mourning. : ° ° : , ‘ ; . 

26th.—I had the pleasure of dining yesterday at a Mr. 
C ’s, son of a judge in I , and nephew of one 
of the Seotch judges, who in my early days was one of 
the most brilliant ornaments of the bar, and one of the 
first founders of the “ Edinburgh Review.” With the 
exception of one New Zealander, we were a party of 
Scotchmen : Mr. C————, who originated the mail be- 
twixt Damascus and Aleppo; Mr. T , son of one 
well known and highly respected in the Scottish capital ; 
and Mr. B , nephew of the cleverest peer in Eng- 
land. In short, to use a phrase of former days, we were 
all from the right side of the Tweed, and, for a few fleet- 
ing hours, felt as if we were once more in the “ Land o” 
Cakes.” ° : ‘ , 

By letters from my son at Connobolas, I learn that 
the evils of the bush are Gunes themselves there in 
a new and alarming shape. country around him 
has been enveloped in fire for miles on all sides, and at 
one time threatened his paddocks, stockyards, and house 
with destruction. The whole mountains are scorched 
and red, and the grass much injured. My kind 
at Boree came up to see if he could be of assistance to 
them ; but I am thankful to say that the danger had 
been warded off from the house by a & space in 
advance of the flames, setting it on fire, after 
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blazed for a time, brushing it out with stable brooms, 
When James found that he and the men 
more, he turned to his master and said, “"Deed, Sir, 
this is waur than the rough sea at the warst o’t: oo 
maun just lippin to Providence.” In short, e cor- 
ner of this country seems to have its visitation. 
trying commencement for my young bushman ; but he 
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writes to me like a man, that is resolved to bear up 
against all difficulties. 

Before leaving Sydney, Mr. Hood visited Mr. 
Macarthur, the representative of that fortunate 
early emigrant, who so well deserved his good for- 
tune by his industry, enterprise, and public spirit. 
Of this visit he reports— 

Feb. 6th.—I have passeda most delightful day at C—— ; 
a more agreeable English-looking place I have not 


seen. The house, the park, the water, the gardens, the 
style of everything and of every person, master and ser- 


vants, resembled so much what one meets with in the | 
old country, that I could scarcely believe myself sixteen | 


thousand miles from it. Mr. M is well informed, 
and gentlemanlike, and I have never before found my- 
self so completely at home on so short an acquaintance. 
His obliging kindness and attention in showing me his 
domain, his vineyards, wine-house, the view of the place, 
and surrounding scenery, the church, his horses, and 
cellars, I shall not soon forget; nor the regret with 
which I parted from him. The house is handsome ; the 
drawing-room is a particularly fine room, and furnished 
quite in English fashion ; and books of all descriptions, 
reviews foreign and colonial, prints, &c., cover its tables. 
The lady of the house was kindness and politeness itself. 
Everything here is carried on on a scale suitable to the 





large possessions of the family. There are 25,000 acres | 
attached to the place in the celebrated Cow pastures ; | 


which, by the by, are not the extended plains I had 
expected to find, but they are rich and well cultivated. 


Ten acres of the most beautiful vineyard imaginable, 


containing many different varieties of grapes, lay at a 


short distance from the house, and are managed by a 
colony of vine-dressers from the Rhine. This year ten 
thousand gallons of wine are expected from it, and next 
year a much larger quantity, which, at four shillings per 
gallon, would form a handsome item in the income of 
this wealthy colonist. The expense, however, is great, 
and a considerable outlay is incurred before there is any 
I have little doubt but that 
Australia will one day owe to this gentleman the de- 
velopment of its as yet comparatively untried capabilities 
and resources, in the production and exportation of 
Australian wine. Grapes grow well in all the parts of 
this colony that I have seen, and are common at the 


return. . . . . o 


cottage-door, as peaches also are by the roadside. I 
must, however, confess in passing,that except at C 





able extent. I allude to Mr. R———, Mr. P 











M 


duced the merino into Australia, and is therefore entitled 
to be considered the father of the colony ; and I have | 
no doubt the son will ere long be acknowledged as the 


author of another source of its wealth. 
I am satisfied, from many reasons, that this continent 


was not designed ever to be a great agricultural country, | 


being essentially a pastoral land ; and the same circum- 
stances fit it, I] conceive, for a wine country. Drought 
and dry seasons are beneficial to the grape ; and the best 
vintages in Europe have always been in dry years. An 
irregular supply of moisture unfits it for an agricultural, 


but not for a wine country. The climate is everything | 
that could be desired for the proper growth of the vine ; | 
and I entertain no doubt that, ere many years are over, | 


it will be a source of great revenue to the colony. 


After expatiating upon the magnificence of this | 


farming establishment, and lordly residence, Mr. 
Hood relates the history of the rise of the founder 


*. . 9 
J have nowhere in this country tasted a peach equal in 


flavour to those of England, nor such as J should consider 
thoroughly ripe, the generality of them being of a sort 
that, even when apparently ripe, still adheres to the stone. 
With grapes, however, it is different ; they are as fine 
as in any country in the world ; and the wine I tasted 
here, which was two years old,and made from the Madeira 
grape, was equal, except perhaps in strength, to any Ma- 
deira I have everdrank in England. There are other gen- 
tlemen in the colony who are vine-growers toa consider- 
, and | 
Sir J. J ; but not on the same large scale as Mr. | 
His father was the first person who intro- | 


of this wealthy and lucky colonial house, who o}. 
tained by public grants 18,000 acres of land, ang 
purchased 32,000 more. On this land 25,000 sheep 
are kept, and 700 acres are under the plough. Qne 
understands whence the mania for town lots has 
arisen in all these colonies, when informed tha; 
the elder Macarthur, in 1800, purchased sixty acres 
of land in the township of Sydney for £25, which, 
in 1836, were valued, according to the current Z0- 
vernment land price, at £1000 an acre! 

Mr. Hood’s chapter on Emigration holds out py 
great encouragement to emigrants, unless som: new 
and comprehensive scheme of settling them be adopt- 
ed. His report isfully as gloomy as the late news. 
paper accounts ; yet he has faith in wool ; and does 
not despair of returning prosperity, while the mann- 
facturers of England find the Australian wool the 
best in the world. On emigration, he says— 


The present state of the barracks for immigrants jn 
Sydney is, in some degree, a commentary on the system 
of immigration pursued of late ; there are five hundred 
and sixteen Irish, one hundred and sixty-four English, 

and thirty-five Scotch immigrants, living unengaged at 
this moment in tents at this place of refuge. Ireland, from 
the poverty of its lower classes, readily suggested itself 
to the wholesale agents for the exportation of human 
| beings, as the most promising field from which to obtain 
lading for their ships and bounty for their pockets. Am- 
bulatory decoy-ducks were employed to traverse its 
southern (the Roman Catholic) counties, and speechify 
the unfortunate and discontented into delusive hopes of 
a better world at the Antipodes. 

The Irish are hard-working men at any fixed and cer- 
tain labour ; they can live at home on simple and scanty 
fare, but on reaching the shores of this country their 
character changes ; they are found to be indolent at their 
tasks, and troublesome and discontented as to their food. 
Their families are generally numerous ; and the result 
is, that they find, when too late, that their labour is not 
in demand. From what I learnt from several families 
in these tents, it is evident that the Irish are neither liked 
in the bush, nor inclined to make themselves of value ; 
and it is a fact that there are many now there that have 
been fire months on the government allowance of beef and 
flour, and prefer living in idleness on that, to taking such 
wages as were offered them. One would have expected 
a different state of things,and that they would be thank- 
ful to get a home and employment. Some arrangement 
is evidently required to combat this injurious sloth ; in- 
stead of the charity being extended for such a lengthened 
| period, they ought, after moderate wages hare been refus- 
ed by them, to receive that support no longer. 

In many respects the Irish are unsuited to a pastoral 
| life ; they do not in general make good shepherds ; their 
wives are seldom contented with the bush life; and the 
expense of removing their families is a great objection 
_totheir being employedthere. Were the young unmart 





ed men, and young women of character, to cross the sea, 
they would, however, as labourers and servants, be eager 
ly sought after ; and it is to be hoped that such, in fe- 
_ ture, will be the persons chosen. ‘ ° — 

| National reflections are national injustice ; but I shall 
e borne out by the present state of the populace of New 
| South Wales, when I say that the lower Irish character, 
in some of its worst features, is deeply imprinted upo® 
this colony, and that it would be well for it if the 

of a similar description of its population were to cease 
to set in here from the shores of Ireland. Free or ¥® 
untary emigration should undoubtedly be fostered 
encouraged ; it is of all others the point of greatest com 
| sequence to Australia. Scotland is too poor in 

| tion to afford to spare its best sons, and generally through- 
out the country the mechanics and labourers are le t0 
make a decent livelihood. 1 say its best sons ; for a8 
| far as my observation enables me to judge, it is 

cated, enterprising portion who have funds that leavé 
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and not the poor in character orin purse. But I should 
certainly say to such as possess knowledge of any of the 
branc ; d . 

and those who have been accustomed to tend stock— 
that if they can be happy away from Scotland, and dare 
brave the discomforts and risks of a long voyage ; can 
resist rum, and are content with reasonable wages,—in 
this country they will never be in want of employment, 
and that at a higher rate of remuneration than in Scot- 


land. But England seems to me the portion of the | 


ire best fitted to supply that class of emigrants who 
would, by removal to Australia, greatly benefit not only 
themselves but also the country they leave and the coun- 
try they adopt. There are thousands of persons in Eng- 
land in such circumstances as to make the change no 
egerifice to them, while the old country would not suffer 
by the loss of their labour. The same classes are ina 
different state of advancement, and are of a different 
temperament from their Irish brethren ; and a consider- 
able influx of English blood would very greatly improve 
the Australian character. To Englishmen, therefore, I 
would hold out every inducement to cross the sea. They 
must not expect to find gold lying at their feet ; but the 


national character, stamina, and energy, must greatly | 
change with the climate, if they do not obtain a compe- | 


tency in Australia in every line in which English skill 
excels. I have said that they would benefit the country 


they leave: for the population of England in many parts | 
is redundant ; and there is, also, a growing disposition | 


to settle in towns, adding largely, year by year, to an 
already superabundant manufacturing population, and — 
increasing poor-rates, to the injury, moral and pecuniary, 
of the whole community. 

With regard to the immigration of females, I have al- | 
ready shown, by the facts stated in a former page, how 
important it is that it should be encouraged. I will only 


add here, that there is a certain and very considerable | 
quantity of stock, he will find ample occupation : he will 


demand for their services as domestic servants, provided 
they are not absurd in their expectations as to wages. 
But I must remark, that no unmarried female ought ever 
to set her foot in a vessel for this country, unless under 
the protection of some respectable married woman, to 
whom she can look for a home in Sydney until she is pro- 
vided with one in some other satisfactory way. 

Married couples, from any country, would readily find 
employment in their various callings, and in the bush 
would be preferred, for the very evident reason—their 
greater steadiness. But from the cases that have oceur- | 
red within my own knowledge, I would hold out no in- 
ducement to persons with four or five young children to 
leave their native land. 


Having wished for a freer infusion of British 
blood, Mr. Hood in another place concludes— 


Were 1 asked whether I would recommend my fellow- | 
countrymen and others to emigrate to Australia, my re- | 
ply would be, If they are possessed of caution, energy, | 
and self-command, and have moderate views, let them 
come here. ‘here is a field open for industry and capi- 
tal to almost any extent ; and the following classes of 
persons are those most likely to benefit themselves by 
emigrating :—Among the lower ranks, the poor man, 
with his tools and his skill as his capital, the day-labourer, 
and the shepherd ; among the better ranks, men that | 
possess not less than three thousand pounds, whose ob- 
ject is to become stockholders ; and those also of more 
limited means, who, by the industry of their own families, 
could cultivate a small section of arable land, and subsist 
upon its produce. Without some certainty of procuring 
4 situation here, I do not think there is an equal pro- 
spect for an educated youth with small capital to im- 
Prove his position, unless he puts his little fund to in- 
Verest, and is fortunate enough to become a manager for 
Others. J am quite satisfied, that with less than three | 


pounds no young man can profitably invest | 


hes of mechanics—wrights, blacksmiths, and joiners, | 
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_his capital in sheep, if the care of them is to be his sole 
| occupation, and it ought to be the sole occupation of 
every stockholder. Not only is Australia essentially a 
grazing country, but it is also the poor man’s country. 
If he be reasonable in his expectations, the mechanic 
need never want work, and at wages above what he can 
obtain in Great Britain ; nor need the shepherd, unless 
burdened with a wife and numerous family. But let no 
man come here, relinquishing his country and friends, 
under the expectation of making a fortune by the wave 
of his hand, or in the twinkling of an eye. Time, char- 
acter, and minute attention to his business, aided 
by strict economy, will doubtless enable such persons 
as I have above enumerated to make money, if they 
keep clear of the rum-shop. But they will find all 
these qualities as essentially and fundamentally requi- 
site here as athome. They may possibly hear that wages 
in the bush, for shepherds and labourers, are as high 
as £40, with the addition of rations; and that 15s. per 
diem is the pay of mechanics in Sydney: but they will 
find themselves misinformed. They will, however, readily 
obtain in the bush from £20 to £30, to which will be 
added the principal articles necessary for their main- 
tenance, with a dwelling-house. . . . . . For the 
wealthier classes, Sydney is by no means a cheap place 
ofresidence. . . . . I would not have any youth 
fear the bush life from anything I have said of the dis- 
comforts of the dwellings it affords. Connobolas was a 
new and previously unoccupied station. When once 
here, a young man will soon learn to consider this al- 
most the least important point of all. I do not think 


that I have seen any house in the bush inhabited by 
_ stockholders not proprietors, that might not have been 


built for £100 ; and I have seen many that could not 
have cost £20. His abode is a matter in which he may 
speedily suit his taste. Nor should he start at the re- 
tirement of the bush. With anything like a tolerable 


soon learn to dislike near neighbours as hindrances to 
business ; and while, on the one hand, he enjoys the so- 
ciety of an occasional visiter with double zest, it is most 
essentially necessary, on the other, that he should be 


ever at tht head of his business. From the depressed 


state of matters at present, too many of the stockholders 
are neither more nor less than managers for behoof of 
their creditors in Sydney—the storekeepers. But this 
cannot last long. 

With two sons settlers, and a great stake in the 
colony, Mr. Hood, perhaps unconsciously, looks, 
as we think, somewhat colonially at certain sub- 
jects; though many excellent suggestions for the 
solid improvement of the colony in its best and 
permanent interests may be found in his work. 

Mr. Hood’s judicious political disquisitions have 
been superseded by the late measures of the Home 
government ; and New South Wales is now left to 
make trial of its representative constitution and 
legislative assembly, of the working of which we 
can as yet say nothing. 

Before Mr. Hood left the colony, he had the satisfac- 
tion to see the windows of heaven opened, and rain 
pouring down in torrents for several successive days. 

He returned home by India, in which country 
he hoped to see another of his sons; but was dis- 


appointed. His short residence in Bombay, and 
overland journey homeward, furnish matter for 


some pleasing chapters; but we have exhausted 
all our space on Australia, and on matters interest- 


ing only to emigrants, which forms the cream—the 
enduring staple of this excellent book, 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLEs 


LORD SYDENHAM.* 


Tu1s is a twofold work. Mr. Poulett Scrope, | turned; but, fortunately for himself, his hopes 
the brother of Lord Sydenham, has written a me- | were disappointed, and he soon made the discovery, 


moir of his distinguished relative ; and Mr. Mur- 


that there are nobler paths to distinction thay 


doch,—Lord Sydenham’s civil secretary, while he | idling away time, as a charge d affaires, in some 


was Governor-general, or, shall we say’ Pacificator | petty court. 


As his understanding ripened, his 


of the Canadas,—a narrative of his administration | mind was directed to the study of the principles of 


of the government of the British-American colo- 
nies, from his appointment until his death. The 
Memoir, though the most interesting portion of 
the volume, is comparatively brief. Lord Sy- | 
denham may be said to have served an early ap- | 
prenticeship to that department of statesmanship | 
in which his reputation was afterwards gained. | 
The volunteer pupil of the school of Mr. Hus- 
kisson was bred a merchant ; and, from boyhood, 
had opportunities of acquiring that practical know- 
ledge of the principles of trade and commerce, the , 
details of which are never so effectually learned by 
any other means. He was the youngest son of John 
Poulett Thomson, the head of an old and respected 
London firm, engaged for several generations in 





commerce, and practice had already made him fami- 
liar with the details of business ; for, after remain. 


_ing for some time in the house in London, he had re. 


turned to St. Petersburg to share in the manage. 
ment and profits of the establishment in that ca- 
pital. He, about this time, travelled extensively 
in Russia, and its conquered provinces, keeping a 
journal of his progress, and paying particular at- 
tention to the natural resources and commercial 
capabilities of the places which he visited. In 
1824, Mr. Thomson once more came back to Lon- 
don, where he conducted the business of the house, 
in partnership with his elder brother. The period 
of wild speculation which was followed by the 
panic of 1825, had now arrived, and the sanguine 


the Russian trade, and having an establishment | young merchant, in the losses which he incurred 


in St. Petersburg. 

Charles Edward, the youngest of the family, was 
born in 1799, and died comparatively a young man ; 
yet his public career, if measured by what he origin- | 





ated and accomplished, cannot be termed brief. He | 


is described as having been a very beautiful child ; 
and it is told, that when the Royal Family visited 
Weymouth, his childish good looks attracted the 


{ 
attention of George the Third, who actually com- | 
pelled Mr. Pitt to take the little boy into his arms, | 


and awkwardly caress him. Mr. Charles Thom- 
son was educated strictly in private ; and, at the 
early age of sixteen, sent to St. Petersburg to be 
initiated into the mysteries of the counting-house. 
He was fond of polite society ; made his way into 
it, and became a favourite in the best circles of St. 


Petersburg, where, at this early period, he began | 


to acquire those polished manners which, according 
to his biographer, contributed not a little to his 
subsequent advancement in his political career. 
Though so early estranged from the domestic 


circle, a close and valuable correspondence with an | 
affectionate and intelligent mother kept alive the | 


wholesome influences of home. His health, origi- 
nally delicate, appears to have suffered in the se- 
vere climate of Russia ; and, while still a youth, he 
spent a considerable time in Switzerland and Italy 
for itsimprovement. He afterwards, before settling 
down to business in the London counting-house, tra- 
velled in France. 
many ways. In Russia, he had probably laid the 
foundation of that intimate knowledge of modern 


languages, which is a general Russian accomplish- | 


ment, and which must be of equal advantage to the 
foreign merchant and the diplomatist. To thecareer 
of diplomacy Mr. Thomson’s ambition was early 





Bes With a Narrative of his Administration in Canada. 
Fdited by his Brother, G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P, 
London: Jobn Murray, 


Vctayo, With a portrait. 


By his travels he profited in | 


through the prevailing mania, gained a needful 
lesson of caution. This was the critical period of 
Lord Sydenham’s life, and that which fixed his 
future destiny. We shall let his biographer de- 
scribe the epoch, and its influences upon his bro- 
' ther’s character and subsequent career. 

The year 1825 was not remarkable only for the general 
speculative mania. It constitutes, moreover, something 
| like an era in the history of the commercial policy of the 
nation. In the course of the two or three preceding 
| sessions, the attention of Parliament had begun to be 
_ directed by Mr. Huskisson to the faulty character of that 
_ system of protective duties which had for many years 

been acted on for the supposed benefit of colonial and 

domestic producers ; the navigation laws had been 
_ already relaxed ; and in this year, 1825, the same states- 
/ man, as President of the Board of Trade, carried through 
a general revisal and simplification of the Revenue Laws, 
or Tariff. Commercial questions were thus assuming 4 
prominence in the debates of Parliament, which might 
well suggest to a merchant entertaining enlarged views 
on these subjects, and conscious of the possession of aa 
amount of knowledge and information which might be 
usefully brought to bear upon their discussion, the de- 
sire to take part in these debates. It was not difficult 
to perceive that the time was favourable for men of 





_ practical experience in commercial affairs, not only # 
| obtain a hearing, but even to exercise considerable in- 
fluence in the deliberations of the House of Commons. 

Mr. C. Thomson, moreover, entertained strong op! 
ions of a liberal character on the more ordinary politi- 
cal questions of the age. These principles were entirely 
_self-formed. ‘hose of his family, of his father certainly, 
‘ were rather of the opposite complexion. But whether 
acquired by reflection during his residence among 
despotic, and consequently stagnating states of the con 
tinent, or from his course of reading, or from the ge 
_ bent of his mind, or,as seems most probable, from 
these influences combined, certain it is that his political 
_ principles were from the first of a very liberal character, 

and led him to cultivate the society of those who enter 
tained similar views on questions of public interest. He 
thus became acquainted about this time, among others, 
Dr. Bowring, Mr. Mill, Mr. Warburton, and Mr. Hames 
and was occasionally admitted to the hermitage of * 
eccentric and amiable Bentham, He likewise stud 
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the Science of Political Economy with Mr. M‘Culloch, | 
and frequented the Political Economy Club then lately 
insti d. 
eis. Thomeon’s ambition thus expanded, and he 
was not without that happy confidence in his own 
wers, which, in despite of the remonstrances of 
his prudent relatives, tempted him to the bold step 
of trying his fate with the electors of Dover. 

In the pursuit of this object he was warmly aided by 
his friends of the Utilitarian school. Dr. Bowring, who, 
‘ndeed, had been the medium of his original introduction 
to the electors of Dover, accompanied him there and 
assisted in his canvass. And Bentham himself had 
taken so great a liking for him, that he broke through 
all the habits of his hermit-like existence, actually took | 
up his residence at Dover, canvassed daily for him, 
opened his house, and allowed himself to be accessible 
to all Mr. Thomson’s friends, and mingled in the contest 
iy a manner which surprised all who knew his retiring 
disposition, but which strongly marked the interest he 
took in his young friend’s prospects. 

At the cost of £3000, and the serious displeasure 
of his brother and partner, Mr. C. Thomson gained 
his seat, and at once came forth in Parliament, as 
a Free Trader; almost on his first appearance 
voting with Mr. Hume, and a very small minority, 
ona Corn Bill, which embodied the Whig princi- | 
ple of importation under a small duty,—or free | 
trade in fetters, as such a proposition would now | 
be regarded. He spoke seldom, but always to the | 
point; dealt largely in specific facts; and displayed | 
great knowledge of the few questions he ventured | 
to discuss. We apprehend that Mr. Charles Pou- | 
lett Thomson was a much more zealous reformer | 
when he first represented Dover, than when he had | 
become arising member of Earl Grey’s government; | 
but this is in the nature and necessities of things 
and of placemen. At the earlier period he was 
always found voting with Hume and Warburton, 
ond strenuous for retrenchment and economy in 
the public expenditure. The secret of his early 
success as a speaker, is divulged by himself in a 
letter to a friend. 

_ “Aman who tells the house fucts with which the ma- 
jority are unacquainted, is sure to be listened to ; and a | 
reputation for doing so will procure him attention upon 
other points on which he, perhaps, does not deserve it. 
But a parliamentary reputation is like a woman’s. It 
must be exposed as little as possible. And I am so | 
sensible of this, that I would willingly abstain from | 
opening my mouth more than once or twice in a session. | 
| have latterly been obliged to infringe this rule more | 
than I wish ; but it has only been in committees, which | 
are parliamentarily sans conséquence. 1 hope to have | 
one or two occasions for a splash, but I shall not go out 
of my way forthem. This, to be sure, is all sad man- 
‘avring. But still, it is a means to being useful here- 
after, and therefore must be submitted to.” 

A passage in another letter amuses us. The > 
Writer, now familiar with the temper and trim of | 
“f the House, is blowing cold on some enthusiastic 
*r impracticable reformer, and he remarks— 

_” Why, God bless you, the majority of the House of | 
Vommons, ay, 600 of the 650 senators, are opposed, upon | 
Principle, to any change, be it what it may ; and a whole 
‘sion could be readily spent by them in considering | 
whether they had better consider.” 

Mr. Thomson, when the Whigs came in, proved | 
one of the most hard-working and efficient members | 
of Earl Grey's government, though his labours were | 
generally limited to questions of finance, and fiscal 
evulations, He speedily found such favour with 
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the commercial and manufacturing world, that he 
was chosen Member for Manchester, though he 
had positively declined to stand, and had neither 
gone to that city, nor solicited one vote. He was 
at the same time reélected for Dover, but preferred 


sitting for that more important place, which had 


done him so novel and distinguished an honour, 
The entertainment given upon the occasion to Mr. 
Thomson, in the theatre of Manchester, may be 
called the first Free Trade, or Anti-Corn-law Ban- 
quet, ever held in that now notorious city. At this 
meeting he argued for— 


“ A fair field for our industry—and no restrictions, be- 
yond what for fiscal purposes are necessary, upon the ex- 
ertions of our manufacturers ;— in one sentence, to buy 
as cheap, to sell as dear as possible.” 

It is eleven years since this was said: Well: 
we have made some small progress since then, and 
years are but the days or hours of nations. Even 
when in Canada, and absorbed by other interests 
and responsibilities, Lord Sydenham, though he 
never seems to have reached the true point of total 
repeal of the Corn-law, did not lose sight of the 
question ; and, in one of his latest letters to Lord 
John Russell, written in 1841, we find him looking 
forward to coming events with no mean sagacity. 

* Your finance is what I look to now with most anxiety. 
I have told Baring that I do not think you will make 
anything by trying to patch. He may either go to work 
in downright earnest with commercial reform, sugar 
duties, timber duties, corn duties, and thus get a large 
revenue by throwing over (if he can) landlords, mer- 
chants, West Indians, and Buxton & Co. ; or he may 
come to a property tax. 

“In the first case, nothing but a general and decided 
attack upon all these different monopolies—a sort of 
commercial reform bill—will give him a chance of sue- 
cess.” 

Lord Sydenham seems to have thought the 
Whig scheme of a fixed duty on corn, with a mo- 
dification of the Sugar Duties, a very satisfactory 
“Commercial Reform Bill ;’”’ and when he learned 
the tactics of the Whigs for the ticklish session of 


| 1841, and when their defeat was understood to be 


impending, he again thus wrote to Lord John :— 

12th June.—* The last accounts I have, make me think 
that the whole of your plan is likely to be upset by the 
Tories and the class interests. But, never mind. The 


seed is sown—and the flag of commercial reform is at 
last unfurled, and sooner or later it must triumph. The 


debate of the 18th May (my latest news) tells me no- 
thing of what your course will be ; but I trust, for your 
own sakes and that of the cause, that you will not have 
abandoned the helm to the Tories upou the mere defeat 


upon the Sugar Duties, which was, of course, inevitable. 
It seems to me that, having once entered upon this new 
contest, you are bound to proceed with it. If they beat 


you on Sugar, give them Timber ; if they beat you on 
that, givethem Corn. The discussions must benefit you, 


and must injure them. And when beaten on all, and 


your course of policy fairly before the country, test it 
with a dissolution, which, though it can scarcely be ex- 
pected to give you a majority, or render resignation un- 
necessary, will at least have ranged parties under the 
new banners, both on one side and the other, and en- 
able you to force your measures on another government, 


should your own not get back.” 


Lord John has not yet tried the foreing of his 
old measures ; probably from guessing that the 
specified measures are not those that can be forced, 
while the Tory government is strong to oppose 
them, and the nation indifferent to their success, 
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or to anything save total repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and other sweeping fiscal changes, which, appar- 
ently, he has not yet contemplated. 


On the dissolution which followed the dismissal | 


of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son was reélected for Manchester by a large ma- 
jority ; and on the disruption of Sir Robert Peel's 
short-lived government, and the restoration of the 
Whigs to power, he resumed his former office at 
the head of the Board of Trade, but now with a seat 


in the Cabinet. He was now liable to frequent and | 
severe attacks of gout, probably accelerated by the | 


burthen of his harassing official duties; but the 
leisure of the Parliamentary recesses, spent in the 
country, or in travelling, generally, enabled him 
to weather another campaign. 

The disciple of Bentham, and the friend of Dr. 
Bowring, was necessarily (?) gagged,—had his 
hands tied up by his place in the government ; but 


if now silent on what are erroneously called party | 
questions, Mr. Thomson made up for taciturnity | 
or supineness on organic measures, by close atten- | 


tion to the national interests of commerce, and by 


his persevering efforts to remove obstructions and | 


improve the commercial relations of the country 
with other States. Had he been spared, and re- 
mained at home—his true place, well-timed and 
valuable as were his services in Canada—so many 
hostile Tariffs might not now have dismayed our 
merchants, and crippled ourcommerceand resources. 
We are here tempted to quote the brief account of 
an affair which should not be lost sight of by 
the friends of Free Trade. The Commission of 
1831-1834, the object of which was to establish 
satisfactory commercial arrangements between Eng- 
land and France, had completely failed ; and another 
of 1838-1839 was also abortive; though something 
was done, when a door had been opened through 
the persevering efforts of Mr. Thomson. But he 
did more; and now we come to our quotation, 
which is become most important in its last clause. 


With Austria, Prussia, and the other German States, 
Mr. Thomson made frequent efforts to extend our com- 
mercial relations. The Zollverein, or union of the several 
states of Germany with Prussia under a common tariff 
and system of customs laws, in 1833 and afterwards, was 
never regarded by Mr. Thomson with the apprehension 
and alarm with which it was viewed in many quarters. 
On the contrary, he clearly saw that a change which 
loosened the fetters hitherto shackling the industry of 
an European population of thirty millions, and gave 
room for the development of their natural resources, 
could not be otherwise than eventually beneficial to all 
neighbouring countries. It did not necessarily follow, 
from a fusion of all the separate conflicting tariffs of 
Germany into one, that the character of that one should 
be more hostile to British interests than the medley 
preceding it ; and, on the contrary, it afforded an avail- 
able opening for the negotiation, with the representa- 
tives of all Germany in a body, of a treaty of commerce 
offering new benefits to British industry. Mr. Thomson 
saw and determined to avail himself of this opening. 
He obtained from Mr. Maegregor—a gentleman fully im- 
bued with his own views on international commerce, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the political and material 
condition of the German States—a report on the effect 
of the “ Union” on manufacturing industry in Germany, 
and on the sale and use of British manufactures there. 

This report led Mr. Thomson to the conclusion, that 
to preserve and increase the long-existing trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany, which in value is 


second to none, except that between England and the 
United States of America, it was necessary to Propose a 
, reduction in our import duties on the leading articles ,¢ 
| German produce, in return for similar concessions by the 
Union in favour of British manufactures, 
| To pave the way for such an arrangement, Mr. Thon. 
son despatched Mr. Macgregor, in 1836, as British com. 
missioner, to attend the Congress of Deputies from the 
several states of the Union, which was held at Munieh 
in August of that year, for the purpose of revising the 
tariff of 1833. 
| The results of this mission would have been perfectly 
successful in obtaining reductions of the German tariff 
in favour of British manufactures, had it been possible 
for concessions to be offered in return upon two points 
of great value to Germany, viz.,Corn and Timper. Fx. 
tracts from Mr. Macgregor’s correspondence to that 
effect were read by Mr. Poulett Thomson in his sneech 
on the Corn Laws in the session of 1839. The reply he 
met with, generally, to propositions for an improved tariff 
in favour of England was this :—“ We are all desirous 
to trade freely with you ; but a reduction of your Corp. 
duties to a fixed rate must be the preliminary of any un- 
| derstanding as to a reduction on our part of duties op 
your commodities.” 
On this essential point Mr. Thomson’s hands were, of 
_ course, tied by the invincible resistance of the supporters 
_of the British Corn Laws. Had there been any possibi- 
lity of carrying a modification of those laws, such asa 
_ fixed duty of 8s., or even 103. per quarter on wheat, it 
was Mr. Thomson’s intention to propose a new treaty 
_of commerce to the States of the Zollverein, which he 
_had every reason to know would have been readily ai- 
sented to by them, on terms highly favourable to British 
-commerce and manufactures. The opinion he had en- 
' tertained from the first of the Germanic Customs’ union 
was proved to be correct. Jt is not that union, but ‘our 
own restrictire commercial legislature, especially our Corn- 
duties, which check and diminish our exports to Germany. 
In respect to Austria, Mr. Thomson’s efforts to obtain 
improved commercial relations were, however, crowned 
with success. 

The opinions of Lord Sydenham’s biographer on 
the Corn Laws are enlightened and sound, though 
he inclines to the Whig scheme of a fixed duty. 
He justly says, that so long as we refuse to admit 
the staple productions of Europe and America on 
terms of fair reciprocity, these countries will con- 
tinue to maintain tariffs of a hostile character to- 
wards us—and to strengthen this opinion, he quotes 
the following extract of a letter to his brother fiom 
M. Anisson :— 


( Translated.) “Paris, April 12, 1839. 

“| have followed, with great interest, your discussions 
on the Corn Laws, and have seen with pain how little 
progress the question makes. This is a terrible argu- 
ment against those who are struggling here for com 
mercial liberty ; and certain recent words of Lord Mel- 
bourne do not better our position when we attempt 
base it on the experience of England. All this is sad- 
dening to those who have only at heart the triumph 
truth, the general interests of humanity, and the pr 
gress and union of European society.” 

When Lord Sydenham accepted office in 189%, 
and again in 1835, he, on both occasions, stipulated 
that he should have liberty to advocate a change 
in the Corn Laws. 

In 1830, when called on to accept place under the 
government of Lord Grey, he declined it unless with ¢ 
stipulation that he was to be at liberty to speak and 

_ vote for an alteration of the existing Corn Law. In! 
he vindicated that right ; and in the face of the cabinet, 
of many of his friends who strongly dissuaded him 
the course, and of much public and private attack 

| spoke powerfully in favour of such a change, 2 
reply to his colleague in the government, Sir 

Graham, In 1885 he joined the government agai 
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condition ; and in 1839, he spoke at great 
& ga yoted in favour of Mr. Villier’s motion for a 
e i ; ‘ It was therefore in 
no degree owing to any lukewarmness or deficiency of 
weal on his part upon this most vital question, that the 
delay took place in its advocacy by the government of 
which he was & member. That delay may be far more 
iastly imputed, if blame exist anywhere, to the parties 


most directly interested in the question—the manufac- | 
turing and commercial classes, who so long slumbered | 


over it, and could not be roused from their torpor by 


the remonstrances of Mr. Thomson himself, and other | 


more far-sighted members of those classes, until the crisis 
which he and they anticipated had actually arrived ; 
when the diminished demand of foreign nations, pre- 
vented by the Corn Law from becoming our customers, 
had brought on an amount of pressure and distress, 
threatening the decay and destitution of large por- 


tions of our manufacturing and commercial industry, | 


which depend for their existence on foreign demand. 
So long as this torpor existed, so long as the public 


gut of doors appeared careless of the matter, Mr. Thom- | 


son could not but yield to the argument of his colleagues, 
which was based on the indisputable fact, that to bring 
it forward was to break up the government ; and whilst 
other matters of great importance to the welfare of the 

ple remained unsettled, and could be accomplished 
only by a liberal ministry, it appeared to him, and to 
those who agreed in his opinions, right to suspend their 
determination, and defer the irrevocable step of a min- 
isterial declaration in favour of a great change in the 
Corn Law. 


Lord Sydenham’s zealous biographer claims the 
merit for him, while at the head of the Board of 
Trade, of having introduced many useful measures 


and alterations. These are points which, we ima- 


gine, no one will be inclined to dispute. 

Mr. Thomson’s delicate state of health, which the 
late sittings of the House of Commons greatly ag- 
gravated, and the difficulty the Whigs had of find- 
ing a better, or so eligible a man, led to his appoint- 
ment to the government of Canada. The choice 
seems to have originated with his friend Lord Al- 
thorpe; and his able and successful management 
of the Canadas at a very critical period, completely 
justified his lordship’s sagacity. 

On his fortieth birth-day, Mr. Thomson em- 
barked at Portsmouth for his new government, his 
health already so much shattered as to excite a 
presentiment, in which the relatives who saw him 
embark shared, that he might never return in life. 
He does not seem to have been sorry to escape, 
for a time, from the difficulties and disgraces which 
were impending over the Whig government ; which 
had, by this time, become very unpopular, The 


following extract from the private journal, which | 


he kept on ship-board, fully explains his feelings 
of his own position at this juncture :— 


“ Saturday, Sept. 21, 1839.—I have thought a good | 


deal, within the last few days, of my position ; and, upon 


the whole, I think I have done right, both on public and | 
on personal grounds. I have a better chance of settling | 


in Canada than any one they could have found to 

od and if I had not taken it then, as I could not well 
ve got out of the government, I should have shared in 

¢ disgrace next session. It is a great field, too, if I 
ming about the union, and stay for a year to meet the 
uited Assembly, and set them to work. On the other 
d,in England there is little to be done by me. At 
Exchequer all that can be hoped is to get through 
Hae BaD tax. There is no chance of carrying the 
suse with one for any great commercial reforms, tim- 
» COrn, sugar, &c.; party and private interests will 


Pvvent it. If Peel were in, he might do this, os be 
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could muzzle or keep away his Tory allies, and we should 
support him. If he got in and had courage, what a field 
forhim! But he has not! 

“On private grounds I think it good, too. "Tis strange, 
however, that the office which was once the object of my 
greatest ambition (the Exchequer) should now be so 
disagreeable to me that I will give up the Cabinet and 
Parliament to avoid it. Afterall, the House of Com- 
mons and Manchester are no longer what they were to 
me. I donot think that I have improved in speaking— 
_ rather gone back. Perhaps in Opposition, with more 
time to prepare, I might rally again ; but I do not feel 
sure of it. Jam grown rather nervous about it. The 
interruption and noise which prevail so much in the 
_ House cows me. I have certainly made no good speech 

for two years. Itis clear, from what has passed, I 
might have kept Manchester as long as I liked. But 
_ till put to the test by my leaving it, one could not help 





| feeling nervous and irritated by the constant complaints 
| of not going far enough or going too far. The last three 
| years have made a great change inme. My health, I 
suppose, is at the bottom of it. On the whole, I think it 
_ is as well as it is.” 
Another passage may merit extraction, as affording an 
| insight into the secret sources of political eminence, in 
the estimation of one who so unquestionably attained it. 
| “ Read Life of Sir James Mackintosh. It isa mel- 
ancholy picture of talents—not misapplied, for he did 
_ good—but failing to produce the effect they ought, either 
for the public or their possessor. With all his powers 
| he never achieved eminence—for want of perseverance. 
What a lesson! My recollection of him certainly does 
not justify the high reputation which he seems to have 
had among distinguished men who were his immediate 
/ contemporaries. But life, and especially the life of pub- 
lie men, has been far more active of late years ; and his 
character was not that of an active man. He was more 
| fitted to embellish society at Holland House, when there 
was time for literary and philosophical discussion, than 
for the duties of an actiye statesman in these latter days, 
or even for the conversation of those who now form so- 
ciety in the political circles in which I move, and which 
he then moved in. It is strange, though, that I, who 
never had half his recommendations to the Whig aristo- 
cracy, and not a tithe of his talent, nor a hundredth part 
of his information, should have been in office with him 
as his superior, and for five years a Cabinet Minister. I 
believe that the cause of this is to be found in the de- 
pendence of the one and the independence of the other. 
The knowledge that I wanted not office for the sake of 
money, nor patronage to procure me aseat, has done for 
me that which his superior talents and knowledge, want- 
ing both, could not do.” 

This is probably the most valuable passage in 
the whole Memoir. 

With the elaborate history of Lord Sydenham’s 
administration in Canada we shall not intermeddle ; 
but the narrative of public measures and affairs is 
agreeably relieved by notes and extracts from the 
private letters of the Governor-general while on 
his progresses through the different provinces ; and 
these are of more general interest. Lower Canada 
he did not admire. The following is the extract 
_of a letter written in August 1840, and dated from 
Drummondville, near the Falls of Niagara :— 
| Here I am on my road to the West, and with the 
windows and baleony of my rooms facing the most mag- 
nificent sight on earth, with beautiful weather ; and, if 
they would only give me @ minute's respite from busi- 
ness and show, very much disposed to enjoy myself. I 
arrived on Sunday, and mean to complete my week 
nearly. As for attempting to describe the Falls, it is 
impossible to convey any idea of them. Vulgarly they 
are only two great milldams, and in painting they can 
only appear so ; but the effect they produce on the mind 
from their magnitude is indescribable. 








* We have a host of Yankees, either in the house, or 
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arriving daily from the opposite shore, a gun-shot off, to 

see Mr. Governor Thomson. You never saw or can | 
imagine such a set of people ; but they are great fun. I | 
gave them a review yesterday of the 93d,a Highland | 
regiment in kilts, which delighted them not a little, I 
guess. I overheard one of them say “I guess these Bri- | 
tishers do it a’most as handsome as the Buffalo Citizen 

Militia!’ Another said to me to-day, meaning, I pre- 

sume, to pay me the highest compliment, ‘1 opinionate 

that you are very like our old Hickory’ (Jackson)— | 
‘yon downs them everlasting locusts of place-goers, and 
wo'n’t stand no up but your own ;’—pretty true, by-the- 
by. Yesterday, on the balcony, a Yankee lady was walk- | 
ing with her little girl ; the child said, ‘ Mamma, I can’t | 
bear this.’ Upon which mamma looked daggers at her, 

and said, ‘ How can you talk so before the Governor ? 

You should say, I can’t tolerate this.’ Such is their | 
delicacy of language. What it is, practically, you may 
imagine from the circumstance of my bed-room’s opening 
on a balcony that is common to the house ; and there is 
not a young lady in the hétel who does not walk up and | 
down staring into the window of the room, which is 
about eight feet square, every morning whilst I am going | 
through all the processes of my toilet.” | 

From the Bay of Quinté, when he had nearly | 
completed his progress through the upper province, | 
we find him again writing :— 

“This tour has indeed been a triumph—a series of | 
ovations. You can conceive nothing more gratifying | 
than my progress through Upper Canada, especially-in 
the west: nor, indeed, with one exception, anything 
more fortunate ; for I have had beautiful weather and 
good health, and have been able to keep my time very 
exactly at the different places, so as to receive all in- 
tended honours, and satisfy and please the people. 

“That exception was Lake Erie. The Government | 
steamer in which I embarked was altogether the filthiest | 
and vilest concern which ever floated on water. Admi- | 
ralty, not Provincial, of course ; and my patriotism pre- | 
vented me from hiring a Yankee steam-boat instead, 
which would have conveyed me safely and comfortably. 
We had a storm on the lake, and got very nearly lost ; | 
and what was as bad, I could put in nowhere to see the | 
coast, but was obliged to run for Amherstburg. The 
same thing happened on Lake Huron, where the sea 
runs as high as in the Bay of Biscay ; and, to complete | 
the catastrophe, in running up the River Thames to | 
Chatham, away went the rudder and tiller, both as rot- | 
ten as touchwood. So I abandoned ‘the Toronto’ to cut | 
a fresh rudder out of the woods, and was right glad to | 
get the rest of my tour by land. 

“T hada carriage on board and plenty of saddle- | 
horses ; and as the roads are not impassable at this time 
of year, on horseback at least, I made it out admirably. 

“ Amherstburg, Sandwich, River St. Clair, Lake 
Huron, Goderich, Chatham, London, Woodstock, Brant- 
ford, Simcoe, the Talbot Road and Settlement, Hamil- 
ton, Dundas, and so back to Toronto. You can follow | 
me ona map. From Toronto across Lake Simcoe to | 
Penetanguishine on Lake Huron again, and back to To- 
ronto, which I left again last night for the Bay of Quinté. | 
All parties uniting in addresses at every place, full of | 
confidence in my government, and of a determination to | 
forget their former disputes. Escorts of two and three | 
hundred farmers on horseback at every place from town- | 
ship to township, with all the et ceteras of guns, music, 
and flags. What is of more importance, my candidates 
everywhere taken for the ensuing elections ; in short, 
such unanimity and confidence I never saw, and it | 
augurs well for the future. > + © «© # & 

But, apart from all this political effect, I am delighted 
to have seen this part of the country ; I mean the great 
district, nearly as large as Ireland, placed between the 
three lakes—Erie, Ontario, and Huron. You can con- 
ceive nothing finer! The most magnificent soil in the 
world—four feet of vegetable mould—a climate cer- | 
tainly the best in North America—the greater part of it 
admirably watered. In a word, there is land enough | 
and capabilities enough fur some millions of people, and | 





for one of the finest provinces in the world; the mos 
perfect contrast to that miserable strip of land along 
St. Lawrence, called Lower Canada, which has given 
much trouble. I shall fix the capital of the United 
“TT in this one of course.” ° ' ‘ 

ave sent home a long Report on Emigras; 
which some of you won’t like because it tells the tre” 
and declares that to throw starving and diseased paupers 
under the rock at Quebec ought to be punishable , 
murder. Send me out good, stout English peasants i. 
know what work is ; give them the means of getting up 


_ the country 600 or 700 miles where it is to be had; anq 


I will take as many as you can get, and promise they 
independence. Or give me some yeomen with. a few 
hundred pounds each, and let them take prudent adri-, 
—huy cleared farms— not throw themselves into the bus) 
where they are as helpless as they would be in the Great 
Desert ; and I will secure them comfort and perfect jp. 


| dependence at the end of a couple of years—but not 


money. That is a thing never to be mentioned. Pigs 
pork, flour, potatoes, horses to ride, cows tu milk; bat 


you must eat all you produce, for devil a purchaser jg ty 


be found. However, the man’s chief wants are sup- 
plied, and those of his family; he has no rent or taxes 
to pay, and he ought to be satisfied. But send me ao 
Irish paupers ; nor young gentlemen with £500 or £600 
who fancy that upon that they may be idle, and are 


| hardly used because they cannot get £200 or £309 


a-year income in return for it. The Province absolutely 
teems with persons of this character—lawyers, broken- 
down merchants, clerks, soldiers—who have come out 
here to farm ; lost their money through their ignorance 


_of the business; or have been unable to brook plenty 


without the enjoyments of civilized life—the lot of those 
who succeed best; and all these are applicants for 


places, of which there is one perhaps to one hundred 


candidates. So you see competition is nearly as rife 
here as in the mother-country.” 

And again, at another date, he writes— 

“ I told you in my last that Wakefield’s doctrine 


_won’t do in Canada. To force concentration here is the 
greatest of absurdities. There is no fear of people 


spreading toomuch. No man will go far into the woods 
if he can help it. The evil of these Provinces,—or ra- 
ther of the Upper, which is the only field to be thought 


of for colonisation,—has been the improvident grants of 


land to individuals, who have become possessed of im- 
mense tracts, three-fourths of the country, which they 
hold without doing anything to them, and preventing 
any settlement, even in their neighbourhood, by their 
refusal to make roads and communications. So far from 


_a high price being essential, as Wakefield has it, I would 


willingly gire land to settlers who came bond fide to es- 


_ tablish themselves, and would engage to make roads, &. 


But there is, alas! none to give, except what is ren- 
dered valueless by the neighbourhood of these cursed 
land-jobbers, who cut off all access to it. Talk of a high 
price, indeed! I could buy any number of thousand 
acres of these people, at 2s. per acre.” 

The valuable Report on Emigration alluded to 
above, is printed in the Appendix to the Life. In 
Canada, Lord Sydenham’s health suffered both from 
his onerous duties and the extreme severity of the 
climate ; and, in the spring of 1841, we find him 


‘complaining not merely of gout, but fever and 
utter prostration of strength. When summer 4p- 


proached, he left Montreal for Kingston. He re 
sided for some time in a private mansion on the 


| banks of the lake; and his shattered health was 


temporarily benefited, though not restored, by the 
pure air and repose of this residence. He tells— 


“ For two years nearly, I have not been able to take 
a stroll without my hat, or without the sentinels pre 
senting arms, and I enjoy being able to do so amazingly: 


| The worst, however, is, that I do not recover 
_ which hitherto I always did very rapidly after an 


My work oppresses me as it never did before, and 1 am 
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myself half-a-dozen times a-day. I am 
reody Wo dst of the bustle attending the opening of the 

ion, and have, besides, a ministerial ‘ crisis’ on my 
—— The latter I shall get through triumphantly; 
unless mY wand, as they call it here, has lost all power 
over the members, which I do not believe to be the case. 
But the excitement and worry are more than I can stand 
in the present state of my health, and I do not know how 
it will end. I long for September, beyond which I will 
an stay if they were to make me Duke of Canada and 
prince of Regiopolis, as this place is called.” 

But with September, in which he anticipated his 
release, came his fate. On the 4th of that month 
Lord Sydenham had his leg broken by a fall from 


his horse, and was otherwise severely hurt. From 
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the consequences of this accident, combined with 
previous debility, he died on the 18th of the same 
month ; having, in the face of death, and under 
extreme bodily suffering, manifested the same 
energy in the discharge of his duties that had 
throughout distinguished his public career. In 
Canada, where he had, from the first, been exceed- 
ingly popular, his loss was most deeply felt ; while 
at home it was generally acknowledged that the go- 
vernment had lost a hard-working and most useful 
member, and valuable prop; and the Free-Trade 
party a thorough-going friend in office, and power- 
ful champion in opposition. 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 
BY MR, M‘SCOMBIE, 


No. L—THE SETTLER. 


Tue Australian settlers are an extraordinary | 
class, and nearly as various as the members of the > 
human family. There is first your dashing settler, 
who has his home-farm, and his grazing stations, 
and who rides in a fine chaise like the aristocrat | 
of the soil. Then there is the outlandish settler, | 
who lives hundreds of miles up in the interior of 
the country—no one knows where or how: this 
class are looked upon as a kind of amphibious ani- 
als, part man, part wild beast. They make a 
cruise to Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide, once in | 
the year with their wool. They seem to be in the 
world, but not of it. They are looked upon by | 
the more civilized inhabitants as Goths, and their 
strange appearance gazed upon with wonder. | 
There seems to exist an emulation amongst this 
class to imitate the celebrated Monikins of Cooper. | 
They think it a great honour to have an extrava- | 
gant growth of hair; the more hair, the more dis- 
tinguished appears to be the motto of these monki- 
fied men. Then there is your swell agriculturist, 
who owns several sections of land, and farms upon a 
grand scale. This gentleman wears a Newmarket 
coat, with a fine white handkerchief hanging half- 
way out, and carries a fine tapering riding- whip. 
He owns an entire horse ; and considers himself 
4 great man of the fancy, and on the turf. About 
race-time he is in all his glory, and is sure to have | 
4 horse entered for the steeple-chase, or hurdle- 
race; he is to be seen galloping to and fro on the 
ground, as if he had suddenly been seized with a 
ht of insanity, or had heard that the world was in 
4general conflagration. Then we arrive by gra- 
dation at lower castes. There is your dairy-farmer, 
who makes a living by renting cows, which he 
keeps on government land, and sells the dairy 
produce in the towns. He is generally a married 
mat, with a rough, hardy, tearing, industrious 
wife. She milks the cows, and makes butter, 
cheese, &c.; while her husband attends to the 
“ut-of-door work. I could easily tell a dairyman 
by his appearance; they are the most industrious | 
class in lazy Australia, and have the same look of 
work which the lower ranks at home have. To 
milk wild cows is a work of no little difficulty. | 

“cows are turned loose into a large enclosed 





yard, with a stall in the corner for milking ; the 
man and woman, with, perhaps, one or two dan- 
cing children, now set about the grand operation 
of milking. The cow is haltered, and the man 
attempts to lead her towards the stall ; it is, how- 
ever of no use, she will not budge a foot. The 
woman and children now get long branches of 


trees, and Jay on with a will, crying, * Bail up, 


Coffee,” (or whatever name she is known by,) 
“bail up.” At last, after a good deal of kicking 
and endeavours to get away, the cow is got into 


the proper position, and the golden fluid caught. 


There is likewise, among settlers, the market-gar- 
dener, who owns his ten or twelve acres of land, and 
grows fruits and vegetables. He is a hard-working, 
industrious man, and very often contrives to save 
a good deal of ready money. Then there is the 
small settler, who runs a few hundred sheep upon 
some friend’s station, and drives a team of bullocks; 
the settler who grows hay ; the settler who makes 
a living by cutting up timber ; and a multitude of 
settlers who follow meaner occupations. 

With such small fry, however, we have nothing 
to do; and we shall take leave of them, and re- 
trace our way to the second class of settlers men- 
tioned, viz., the settlers who wear the superfluity 


of hair, and reside somewhere far inland. 


Reader! if you were to cut down a sufficient 
quantity of young saplings and drive them upright 
into the ground, and were you to cover thcin over 
with bark after the fashion of a dog-kennel, or 
rather one hundred per cent. worse, then you may 
have some idea of the residence of an outlandish 
squatter: the light of day breaks in everywhere ; 
for the uprights, which form the walls of the hut, 
are open, and five inches apart. Door or window 
there is none. The furniture consists of a shake- 
down, and a few logs cut up after the fashion of 
stools ; an old tin pannikin, and a short black pipe. 
Extended upon the shake-down is a curious-look- 
ing figure, with red eyes, uncombed locks, and 
shaggy whiskers. The figure is dirty ; and clothes 
it has none, save a ragged pair of old inexpressibles, 
and a shirt, which last appears as if it had a natural 
antipathy to soap and water. The figure draws 
itself up, stretches his limhs—for it is a man, kind 
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reader—gives one or two growls, and calls for some 
one outside. A creature ten times more dirty, 
more ragged, and more hairy than the figure on 
the bed, enters. He inquires, in a dogged, sulky 
tone of voice, what is wanted. ‘ Ah!—ah !—give 
me some tea, you old rabbit,” exclaims the other. 
“ Don’t you know it is four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and you have not been out of bed to-day ?”—“ Ah! 
—yes; hand me the pipe.” Having disposed the 
cup, or rather the pannikin—for cup there is none 
—to his mind on the bed, the lazy figure starts 
into a momentary fit of action. He gets a hand 
upon an old boot, very dirty and very dusty ; this 
he sends at the head of the retiring creature, with 
which it comes in sharp contact, and sets him 
a-swearing at a great rate. In retaliation, he gets 
his hands upon a long flexible reed, and, watching 


his opportunity, as the settler lies on bed smoking | 


his short black pipe, he extends the reed towards 
him through one of the openings in the wall. It 
approaches the mouth of the settler with slow and 
silent motion; at last it comes close, and gives a 
sudden jerk, when, by a dexterous movement, the 
pipe is knocked from the mouth of the sleeping 
beauty, and the tin can of tea ejected over his 
lovely countenance. He starts up ; but the worker 
of all this evil has vanished.—* That’s you, Tim ; 
I know it is; but I will pay you for this when I 
lay hold of you—I will, by George! Come here, 
and I will give you as sound a drubbing as ever 
you got in your hang-dog lifetime.” 

“Tam going to drown myself,” squeaks Tim. 

“Tam certain that is not true ; you will never 
drown. You have the hanging-mark on your ugly 
carcass.” 

To follow the delinquent Tim would be a work 
of great difficulty ; so all thoughts of doing so are 
abandoned ; and the settler is fain to pick up his 
short pipe, a good deal shorter by the accident ; 
and in a few moments he has sunk into his former 
quiescent state. Night arrives, morning, noon, and 
there he lies, perhaps once or twice a-day rising to 
partake of a mutton-chop and a slice of bread 
baked in the ashes, and known as damper. 

This state of things will sometimes continue for 
a whole week; then the settler shakes off the 
lazy fit, and arises after his short slumber. He 
now goes forth to see after his flocks and herds, 
His barb is caught and saddled ; and away he 
rides through the wide forest. Then guns and 
fishing-rods are put in requisition. Sport is the 
order of the day. This week he works as much 
as two men; is up early, and goes late to bed. In 
fact, he seems as careless of sleep as it is possible 
for any one to be. The next week arrives, and 
finds him once more stretched on the shake-down, 
as lazy and dirty as before. 

Sometimes, although rarely enough, some wan- 
derer finds his way to the station of the outlandish 
settler. It may be well taken for granted that he 


is an old hand; for no one else would be so far in- 
land. He is received with great hospitality ; and 
a great deal of smoking and tea-drinking ensues. 
The quantity of both these articles consumed in 
one evening upon such an oceasion, would exceed 
the belief of an European reader. 


He would think 
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| the author was attempting to cram his readers 
across the seas. But it is far from uncommon for 
_two men on a station to consume a whole chest of 
tea in five or six months ; though a good deal of jt 
may be wasted, as their extravagance in the use of 
_ tea knows no bounds. The traveller may consider 
_ himself very fortunate if he get any kind of a bed 
tosleep in. This, in fact, he need not often ex 
He takes a blanket about his shoulders, and goes 
to rest as comfortably as he can, glad to be where 
food and drink are plenty. Few have travelled 
the forests of Australia without being compelled to 
bivouac in the open air; and the comforts of ever 
so mean a hut are, therefore, duly appreciated, 
_ You never see a dainty traveller in Australia. It 
_ would be a good joke to find such a person in the 
| Australian bush. 
| The time of the annual visit to town is looked 
| forward to with no ordinary interest. That is the 
time for wild bacchanalian gaiety ; for renewin 
their knowledge of the world, which, but for that, 
_ they would altogether forget. The settler, leaving 
his cot in the wilderness, and turning his face and 
| his attention towards the civilized world, is like 
the ephemeral butterfly quitting its dull winter 
quarters, and coming at once into light and sun- 
shine, life and enjoyment. He has longed for this 
_time for months. At last his wool drays are 
packed, and away they start. After many weary 
days’ journeying in the forest, the town is reached, 
The settler immediately begins his round of dissi- 
pation. At some of the taverns he falls in with 
some other settler as wild as himself. They get 
very soon gloriously drunk, and set out to kick up 
a row. They get a chaise and drive about the 
town, one of them sitting behind and playing ona 
bugle. At night, they imitate the doings of a cer- 
tain notorious peer; and many are the jokes they 
_have played upon some of the unsuspecting townt 
people. Knocking at doors and windows ; fright 
ening many weak and delicate females, who start 
from their sleep, thinking the day of judgment has 
arrived, or that some other frightful event has hap- 
pened. The knock is repeated.—‘ Who is that ” 
screams a shrill voice. 
| “Tt’s only me, my dear.” 
| “ Who are you?” 
| Mr. Jones, ma’am.” 
' © What do you want here ?” 
| Nothing.” 
| Go along with you, you wretch !” 
(Rap, rap, rap!) 
_ “Tsay, what do you want?” 
| Myr, Thomson does not live here, doea he?” 
| “No; go away, will you?” 
| “T say, old girl, have you got anything there! 
eat or drink ?” 
| “ Now, will you get along ?” p 
| “Does Mr. Ferguson lodge here when he is # 
_ home?” 
_ “No, I don’t know him.” 
| 





| 
| 


“Or Hookey Walker?” > 
“ Go away, will you, or I will set the dog loose. 
Bow, wow. Bang goes a pistol. Smash—“ 
murder !—Wretch, ho, murder!—oh, I will 
, murdered !—oh !” 
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“Now, young gentleman, come with me, will 
you ?”—And exit the outlandish settler a prisoner. 
He has to fork out a crown as tip to the Charley, 


or go to durance. 
Sometimes the settlers remain as long as a week 


or two on business, and some of them as long as six | 


weeks. What business they have to do might all 
be gone through in a day or two. 
excuse they give for remaining so long—business 
keeps them ; while the plain truth is, they are 
revelling. And there is some excuse for them. 
The joyous time is only of yearly occurrence. 
They have not many comforts in the bush. In 
the end, however, they begin to be ashamed of 
having been so long in town ; day after day have 
they heen to start for the last month; and there 
they are. They disappear; and you imagine, at last, 
they are away, when, lo and behold, some morning, 
a week afterwards, you catch a glimpse of them 
stealing round some corner, in an out-of-the-way 
part of the town. You cannot, however, overtake 
them, as they wish to be zxcog. The next time you 


happen to see the person, you inquire whether it | 
He denies vehemently that it was, and 
asserts he had arrived at home before the time | 


was he. 


you mention. Of course you have more politeness 
than to give him a hint that you do not believe 
him, although you are perfectly aware that he is 
not speaking the truth. 
tell the poor townsfolks crammers about his ad- 
ventures with blacks and bushrangers, and of 
having been all but bitten by the deadly yellow 
snake, or the yet more implacable diamond snake.* 
You would suppose him to be one of the cruellest 


men on the face of the earth ; for he talks of hay- | 
ing gone out with his rifle, and shot the black | 


coolies by dozens. He informs you it is splendid 


sport; and invites you, with the best air in the | 


world, to come up and have a day’s shooting. You 
cau scarcely give him credit for being in earnest, 
and you look into his face for some traits of that 
cruelty of character which he would fain make 
you believe he possesses. You louk in vain, and 
are loath to credit him; but his air is so grave, 


aud his countenance wears such a solemn aspect, | 


‘lat you hardly know what to think,—in fact 
you are fairly puzzled. 
Nothing can be more opposite than the appear- 


shee of the dashing settler and the outlandish | 
ettler: the one is all show, the other the reverse, | 


the dashing settler emigrated with a large capital, 
ind has mixed in the best society at home. He 
Wis 
“usidered oneof the leading men in the sporting and 
‘srcultural circles. The papers teem with com- 
sendations of his breed of cattle, his entire horses 
‘ud racers, He never troubles himself with busi- 
Deas ; he leaves that to his overseers ; and his life 
asses in one round of pleasure and gaiety. 

the poor outlandish settler was, perhaps, better born 
ind bred than theother ; but having little wealth, and 
“ng of an independent mind, he prefers the lonely 


See 
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but free wilderness to a life of dependence in the 
fashionable world, It is a spirit to be commended ; 
and whatever may be their little peculiarities and 
failings, the heart of every good and honourable 
man will go with them, and sympathize with them 





Yet this is the. 


The settler is prone to | 


hes to do things upon a grand scale, and to be | 


in their sylvan hermitages. It is an act of self- 
denial almost heroic, thus to cast the sumptuous 
bread of idleness behind them, and choose a life 
very little better than that of a savage. But to 
many a noble heart, the free wilderness, with con- 
tent, is far before the fashionable circles, with 
wrangling, discontent, and envy. The writer 
speaks from experience, when he says that many 
a noble heart beats in the forests of Australia ; 
many a clear and grasping intellect which would 
have shed a bright lustre over a name at the 
English bar, or even in the senate-house of St. 
Stephens ; but, friendless and poor, they scon saw 
that there was little chance of arriving at an inde- 


pendent station in life in the overpeopled country 


at home, and they have sacrificed all for their in- 
dependence, It is a sad pity thus to see so many 
right noble-spirited men,—who, had they been 
born under more auspicious circumstances, might 
have done deeds which would have filled the world 
with their names,—sobered down to keepers of 
sheep, banished from the civilized world, and more 
than half-barbarians. Carelessness, like every- 
thing else, grows upon a man, after being indulged 
| to a certain extent; and after a term of years, 
_these men become nearly unfit for society, and 


| every year the rust enters deeper and deeper into 


their souls. One of the main causes of this is, 
that few, very few, come into the colony married. 
A great number of the Australian settlers have 
moved in good society at home, and are the scions 
of good and, not unfrequently, of aristocratical fa- 
milies. They did not wish to marry one of their 
own standing in society, to undergo the fatigues 
and annoyances of an Australian bush-life ; their 
proud spirits would not descend to marry an infe- 
rior, and thus they have come alone, and chosen 
a life of celibacy; for few of them ever either 
marry in the colony, or return home. The out- 
landish settler will continue the outlandish settler. 
He soon becomes a sort of a misanthropical anchor- 
ite, and looks with a jaundiced eye upon the world ; 
he loses his temper, and becomes, in short, as dis- 
contented as Diogenes, but with a bark cot to live 
in instead of the tub of that famous cynic. 

The life, however, is changing. In whole dis- 
tricts of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, the 
graziers are married ; and, instead of the dirty, 
slovenly cot of six feet by ten, the eye rests with 
pleasure upon the neat white cottage, overgrown 
with some one of the beautiful creeping plants in- 
digenous to Australia ; the neat parterre of flowers, 
and the fruitful gardens; while everything about 
the place tells of comfort with economy. This is 
a happy life; and let every young man contem- 
plating emigrating to Australia,—especially if his 





thoughts are directed towards grazing or agricul- 


* The diamond snake is said to be the most venomous of all the reptiles. The blacks stand in great dread of 


and h 
= te bite of which is death. 
“reat; then it will attack you furiously. 


ave given it the name of “ Tumble-down snake.’ 
If you do not tread upon it, it will not attack you, unless you happen to intercept 


* The next is the black snake, which is often met with, 
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tural pursuits,—bring a partner with him to glad- 
den his heart in a strange land. He will have a 
happy life; and instead of squandering the earnings 
of a whole year in a week or two of wild and insane 
dissipation, he will have a “ fireside.” * 

The outlandish settler, however, looks down 
upon this happiness with scorn: he considers it 
effeminacy, and looks upon himself as superior 
to anything of the kind. As soon, therefore, as 
one or two married couples settle near him, he be- 
comes uncomfortable, and is indignant at his pri- 
vacy being disturbed in this rude manner. 
changes his quarters, and goes several hundred miles 
farther up the country. In this manner will these 
settlers become extinct in a few years, and, like 
the overlanders, nothing of them will remain but 
the name. They are, however, an order that well 
deserve to be noticed ; and there is little doubt but, 
in after days, much will be thought of, and written 
regarding them. To rescue from oblivion a few 
particulars which may be deemed interesting re- 
yarding the first inhabitants and settlers of Aus- 
tralia was the principal object with the writer of 
these excursive sketches. He proposes to give to the 


world all that he knows that is interesting ; and in- 


speaking of the overlander and outlandish settler, 
he has had a subject to his mind. He loves these 
classes of men for their very eccentricities. 

In personal appearance, the outlandish settler 
resembles the overlander: he is dirty, badly 
clothed, and with a head and face of hair that, of 
a certainty, has not come into contact with a razor, 
scissors, or comb, for many along year. He cares 


nothing for your opinion of him: laugh, if you | 


like, you are made quite welcome ; for he is happy 


to see fools’ mirth, as he will soon inform you; | 
’ e >] 


and he would be sorry to be taken for an ordinary 
person, one of your every-day family small tea- 
party men, against whom, by the way, he enter- 
tains a mortal aversion. He cares not one straw 
for the world: it and he have long since ceased to 
have anything in common: they have parted com- 


pany—the world has treated him with neglect and | 
_in a perfect state of bewilderment and difficulty for 


scorn, which he now throws back with interest. 


The only feeling which outlives this supineness | 
Few, even of the most cynical, | 


is love for home. 
can resist that all-powerful feeling. They have 
made up their minds not to return, unless with an 
independent fortune. 
outlandish settler remarks, to talk of friends ; but 


it is not so pleasant for a proud heart to be among | 
He is generally far | 
from a provident individual ; for he spends all the | 
ready cash he possesses when upon his annual visit | 


friends poor or dependent. 


to town: the true outlandish settler would scorn 
to take a single sixpence away with him. 
a fortune is seldom acquired, or, by the time that 
it is arrived at, he has become so accustomed to 
the life, that he thinks he could not be happy with 
anything else, and he will not change. Neverthe- 


less, speak but of home, and the tear will start, | , 
_and simplest manner possible. Such things as ¥2* 


and the very tone of the voice will change. 





He | 


It is all well enough, the 
settler would keep money,—it would burn a hol: 


Hence | 
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the human heart say, that, during the whole course 
of their experience, never did they meet any one. 
however abandoned or callous-hearted, but had 
some feeling of regard for the home and friends of 
early days. This is one of the simplest and pures 
of the human affections, and seems to be one of the 
strongest implanted in the heart. The commyyj. 
cations of the outlandish settler with home, if tha: 


home lies in the distant isles of Britain, are very 


much interrupted by the distance, and the ray 
chance of his receiving his letters oftener thay 
once a-year ; and, perhaps, by the time he arrives 
in town, his letters are mislaid, unless he be knowy 
at the post-office. In this way years may elapse 
without his receiving an answer to any letter he 
may send home. The hunting for letters form, 
the last part of the business of an outlandish set. 
tler; and when he draws the price of his wool, 
he generally puts a pound-note into the hands of 
some one for the purpose. When he neglects to dy 
so, he is obliged to borrow money to pay for them; 
or if he does not like to do this for very shame, 
or cannot find any one to trust him, (for the credit 
of a settler after shearing-time is but indiffer- 
ent,) he is under the necessity of going without 
his letters. When he has every other business 
finished, and his money all spent, he orders his 
horse to be saddled, and proceeds to the post-office. 
He gets his letters, stuffs them inte his pocket, and 
rides away ; he has not a sixpence left to pay his 
expenses home, and is often obliged to make mean 
shifts, or draw upon his agent in town, if he have 


any credit there. At the first leisure hour he opens 


his letters: he would not do so when in town, as 
there might be bad news which would break in 
upon his pleasures ; and he has set down a certain 
routine, which is on no account to be disturbed. 
The outlandish settler finds himself at the old 
dirty hut again ; and, aftera few days, sinks down 
into the same state of apathy as before. He has, 
however, the war now to carry on for tweive 
months ; he has wages to pay, and necessaries te 
purchase, and he has not the wherewithal ; he is 


twelve months, until the next wool season arrives. 
Experience might have taught him wisdom ; and 
it might now have been expected that he would not 
have spent all. Never, however, was there a mor 
complete mistake than to suppose an outlandis! 


in his pocket: so it all goes, and, in the end, be 
is as poor as ever. So true is this, that sometime, 
when a day’s journey from town, if the outlandis! 
settler should find that, by mere accident, a fre 
pound note had escaped the general consumptio®, 
from its having been put carelessly in his cost 
pocket, he will face about, and return and spet® 
this likewise. “Of what use is five pounds!” be 
argues ; “let it go and keep the rest company. 
It is a strange anomaly in the character of theo 
landish settler, that at home he lives in the plain 


Strange! I have heard men of great experience of | spirits, or malt liquors, are never heard of ; ®” 


— wt 





could do, to the heart, of home and happiness. 


* This simple and touching phrase was first heard by the author in Scotland: it says more thana whole vola= 
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ple volum* 


his lips. His food is of an equally plain kind : 
Damper, a kind of bread baked with plain flour 
and water, without yeast, and fired in the ashes. 
This, with a plain chop and the everlasting tea, 
forms his meals, morning, noon, and night. He 
drags his limbs from the dirty corner where he 
has been stretched in indolence and apathy, and 
vartakes of this food with little relish. 
lived on in this kind of life until the habits of 
civilisation and refinement, in which he was reared, 
relax, by slow degrees, until they become altoge- 
ther obliterated, and he sinks into a state of demi- 
barbarism. I have said before, and cannot help 
repeating it here, that it is both a lamentable and 
melancholy thing to see many noble hearts left to 
rust in cold and barren solitude, until all the affec- 
tions and finer feelings are choked up by careless- 
ness and misanthropy. What might not some of 
these men have been! The undaunted explorer 
conferring everlasting benefits upon the human 
race; the gallant and intelligent navigator enlarg- 
ing the knowledge of science, and bringing to light 
many grand truths regarding the natural world ; 


_stockman is full of life ; he is in fora race. 
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thing stronger than tea, or the pure element, crosses ' 


He has | 






one of them, and he descends to the level of his 
fellows; he is a common individual. Place him 
on a horse, and he is great; for his superiority 
soon becomes apparent. It is a pleasure to see a 
stockman mounted: he is so much at his ease, and 
is such a fearless, graceful rider. The horses of 
the stock-keepers are so thoroughly trained, and 
have arrived at such perfection in turning with a 
sharp, quick movement, that no one but a stock- 
keeper could maintain a seat upon their backs for 
any length of time. The herds will sometimes, in 
avery warm day, start from their pasture with 


| a simultaneous and, apparently, involuntary mo- 


! 


the warrior, the statesman, and the elegant man | 


of letters. ‘Some may perhaps say, that there are 
men enough left in the world to distinguish them- 
selves in all the departments mentioned. It may be 
»; but this does not make our sympathy with 
ihe hard fate of the outlandish settler a whit the 


less. 


Itisno less melancholy to observe, that although | 


the Australian settlers might live as contented and 
happy as any class of men in the world, yet the 
outlandish settler persists in his own mode of life. 
lie came to the colony poor and friendless ; he 
got hold of a few sheep, with which he travelled 


into the interior of the country ; he formed a sta- | 
tion, after great trouble and difficulty ; he had | 


many hardships to encounter, and to fight his way 
through tribes of hostile and warlike Indians ; he 
was reared in the rough, hardy, old school ; and 
lislikes, in his heart, the new-fangled method of 
‘quatting with a number of petticoats and children 
at one’s heels. The outlandish settler will re- 
main the outlandish settler till the end of the 
chapter. Like all Australian bushmen, the out- 
andish settler is an excellent horseman, especially 
if he have any cattle upon his station. The cat- 


tion, and rush away headlong over hill and dale, 
heads down, tails up: perhaps the stockman was 
asleep upon his horse’s back ; but the sagacious 
animal springs forward. At the same time the 
Hal- 
loo !—away he rides. Miles on miles are passed, 
and he is unable to turnthem. He keeps up, how- 
ever ; for he knows that if once hiseye loses them, 
he may never behold them again. Many runaway 


herds reach the hills and impassable ranges of 


mountains, where they form into bands more wild 
and dangerous to approach than the lion or tiger of 
the African desert. The stock-keeper, therefore, 
holds his way through rugged chains of rock y coun- 
try, brushwood which appears nearly impervious to 
human footsteps, and ravines which would make 
the most eager fox-hunter in England quail. No- 
thing intercepts his progress : so long as the cattle 
hold on, he will hold on likewise. At length he 
seizes some favourable opportunity, and, approach- 
ing the leaders of the scampering herd, pretty well 
exhausted by this time, he hits them severe strokes 
with his long lash. Sometimes the irritated ani- 
mals will retaliate, and one of them make a quick 
dart at his aggressor. It is upon such emergencies 
that the training of the horse, and the superior 
horsemanship of the rider are apparent. The horse 


| springs to one side so suddenly as often to have 


Ue-farmers spend a good part of their time on! 


horseback ; galloping about after herds as un- | 


‘amed as the buffaloes of America. They are an 
“{uestrian race, and in many points resemble the 


wild racers of the American prairies—the equestrian | 
‘yy ° 
he life of an | 


Indian tribes of the “ Far West.” 
Australian grazier, if he have large herds of wild 
Cattle, is one of no ordinary excitement. He has 
noble and stately herds extending over vast tracts 
* Country ; and he has to see that they do not 
“Tay, and become rovers of the wilderness, belong- 
* to, and owned by no man. The herds are 


é 


; 





the rider half way round his belly ; but so long as 
girth and stirrup hold, the stockman never loses 
his seat. The furious animal rushes at empty air, 
and, in a second, the stockman is at him again, 
wheeling about and lashing him violently with his 
short-handled whip. All this time the race is con- 
tinued as before : what we have been relating forms 
but an interlude. The herd is seldom turned un- 
til the leaders tire: they are easily turned then ; 
and walk back to their grazing ground as meek 
and tractable as lambs. 

The cattle-farmers, or grazicrs, although they 
leave the charge of the herds to stockmen, are 
themselves splendid riders. Their superiority in 
equestrian exercises would at once be apparent to 
a stranger, were he to view, for the first time, an 
Australian race. Jn Australia the riders are all 
gentlemen ; for every Australian gentleman is a 
jockey. At any race they excel ; but this excel- 
lence is most apparent in steeple-chases : the leaps 


inder the charge of their respective keepers or | are positively frightful, and are what no jockey in 


tp-!- 
“exinen, who are themselves a class far from un- | England would attempt. 
The stockmen of Australia | ever, occur in Australia on the race-ground, than 


Forthy of notice, 


More accidents, how- 


“xe claims to rank with any equestrian race in | in England ; and there is often a most disastrous 
“World, They are splendid riders, Dismount | array of killed and wounded, Nothing will frighten 
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these fiery youths when their blood is up; and | 
they venture what appears desperate. 

In pecuniary matters the outlandish settler is 
taken advantage of by every class of townsfolks. 
His tavern bills are run up at an extravagant rate, 
and every item charged double. The tradesmen 
think they cannot charge them enough. They 
bargain for their stores at a certain rate; and 
when the account is rendered them, they find fifty 
per cent. has been added to the prices of the different 
articles. They provoke the merchant and trades- 
man very much by their absurdities. The out- 
landish settler will often bolt out of town in a 
drunken fit, and leave everything unpaid: and 
this is considered a most exquisite joke. The 
creditors in town have no alternative but to wait 
with patience until the next wool-season brings the 
settler back to town ; for to send to him up the 
country would be out of the question, as, perhaps, 
they are even ignorant of the part of the country 
where his station is situated. With curses, “ not 
loud, but deep,” the debt is allowed to lie over ; 
and it is scarcely to be wondered at that the trader, 
in his turn, charges them extravagantly. 


i 
| 


Thus I have attempted to give a few particulars | 
inthe town of Geelong. Now, although the beauty 


regarding this extraordinary class of men. In 


appearance, manners, and habits, they resemble no | 


other class in the world. How different the wild, 


dare-devil look of an Australian settler, from the 


honest, comfortable look of an English farmer ! 


| 


Such an one you never meet in the Australian | 


woods ; each one has more the dark tawny look of 
a Spanish bandit, as he scours past you on his high- 
mettled charger. His very air is replete with 
liberty ; the tone of his voice breathes independence ; 


his heart leaps with wild delight to career over the | 


illimitable plains, teeming with all that can delight 
the eye, and to know that all he sees is his, and he 
owesno man thanks, Letthose who live in courts 
and cities, with mind and body enervated by ex- 


cess,—abject slaves to their gross appetites,—live | 


on, oppressed by satiety and ennui; they know 
not the pleasure of the wild life of an Australian 
settler. But “I have said my say,” and must 
bring this article to a conclusion. Yet I am 


loath to take leave of these wild men: my mind | 
“for you sat beside me.”— Oh, then,” said the 
farmer, kicking the boot away, “ I better just 2° 


lingers fondly with these * old men of the woods ;” 
but, as the reader may not sympathize with this 
feeling, I shall bid them adieu. 


Before this, however, I intended to have saiq , 
few words to emigrants past their prime, who eon. 
template emigrating to Australia. I never me 
one who had been many years in the country, w},, 
liked to return permanently ; and I may likewise 
add, I never met any one reconciled to the colony 
at first. However great the alteration in thei, 
worldly prospects, if even for the future welfare of 
themselves and families, and even when comfor 
cheers where want had formerly knocked at the 
door, all find the change alike: for Australig js 
altogether different from home; and ore who js 
for the first time, a stranger to his native sj) 
even if he has reached a brighter and happier land, 
feels all the poignant grief of the exile. I wou)} 
not, therefore, advise middle-aged persons, espe. 
cially of a peevish, repining disposition, to emi- 
grate; for such persons are certain to find num- 
berless grievances ; and often, by their misstate- 
ments, do the colony a seriousinjury. J have often 
seen old farmers who have emigrated, very much 
dissatisfied with the life of a grazier. An an- 
ecdote of one of this class shall conclude this 
paper. 

The gentleman who told it me was once residi 


of the scenery about this town, which has the 
lovely bay of Corio close to it, cannot be exceeded 
in any quarter of the globe, yet, to one accustomed 
to the bustle of fairs and horse-races in England, 
and whose happiness was concentrated in such 
amusements, the town would be misery. An old, 
stout English farmer, who had purchased sheep in 
the adjoining country, was in the town on bus- 
ness, and living in the same boarding-house with 
my friend. The way he commonly passed the 
time, was in sleeping the whole day, rising to his 
meals. One day he came in about twelve o'clock, 
and commenced a severe essay to get on his boots. 
After a struggle of about ten minutes, he had got 
one on, and was resting until he could find courage 
to attempt the other. ‘“ I wonder,” he says to my 
friend, “ there is no appearance of breakfast.”— 
“ Breakfast!” replied the other, staring him in the 
face. “ You had your breakfast hours ago.’— 
“No!” replied he—* You had,” replied the other; 


and lie down again !” 





LITERARY 


A Short Treatise on Life Assurance, with the Rates of 
all the Offices in London, Mutual, Mized, and Pro- 
prietaru. By Frederic Lawrence, Esq. 

Tuis little book explains the general principles of In- 
surance, and, by tables, furnishes the requisite informa- 
tion as to rates, and also about the modes of application, 
&e., &c. The Treatise concludes with a sensible exhor- 
tation to those selfish individuals who take goud care to 
insure against loss by fire, which loss would affect them- 
selves personally, but take no care whatever to insure 
against the loss their families may sustain by their 
death. The policies of “ Life Assurance,” as compared 
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with “Fire Assurance,” are comparatively, even 20* 

when the value of Assurance begins to be well under 

stood, very few. It is, however, to be kept in mind, ths! 

a man may insure against a contingent loss for 4 trife, 

while a Life Insurance may press hard on his meal. 

Astronomy and Scripture. By the Rev. T. Milner, M.A 
London: Snow. 

This work is written chiefly for the use of such pious!’ 
disposed young persons as love to trace the finget 
God in the grandest of his visible works. Another & 
ject is, to show the harmony of true science with Serr 
ture testimony. The book is a pleasing one. 
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LITERARY 


History of the War ia sl fjhanistan, from its commence- 
wae wt to its close, from the Journals and Letters of an 
Officer high in rank, who has served many years in the | 
Indian Army. Edited by Charles Nash, &e., Xe. | 
Londen: Thomas Brooks. 
If Mr. Nash, instead of digesting the journals and 

letters of the unnamed officer, “ high in rank,” had sunk 

him altogether, and more carefully studied the various | 
publications that have appeared on the Affghan War, and 
the policy which led to it, he might have produced a far 
more complete and satisfactory compilation. And yet it | 
is very evident that he has studied and profited by these 
narratives. Those who have read the extracts from the 
private correspondence of Sir Alexander Burnes in Tuit’s 

Magazine, must know that Dost Mahommed, contrary 

to what is stated in this history, never made obtaining 

Peshawur a sine gua non in his negotiations with the 

English plenipotentiary Burnes ; and also, how far it is 

from the fact that Dost Mahommed closed the negotia- 

tion from irritation, on the Indian Government refusing 
tv comply with his alleged wishes, and immediately en- 
tered into close correspondence with the Russian agent. 

The truth is, that it was in acting under the advice of | 

sir A. Burnes that Dost Mahommed courteously re- 

ceived the Russian agent. But this is of less importance 
than the grave statement that Burnes, when dismissed | 
from Cabul, or when he took leave on the failure of his 
negotiations, returned to India, representing to the Go- 
vernment the “ necessity of taking immediate measures 

for the counteraction of the intrigues carrying on against | 
us ;’ which would seem to represent Burnes as urging | 
the war to which he was decidedly opposed ; as that 
was the immediate measure resolved upon. “ The officer 
high in rank,” as he has, or may have found most of his | 
facts in printed books, in Lieutenant Eyre’s Journal for 

example, and other publications, seems to have gener- | 
ally drawn his inferences from the same sources. There 
isnothing original in the history, save the labour of 
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Hints and Reflections for Railway Trarelers and others ; 
ra Journey to the Phalanr. By Minor Hugo. 
fhree volumes. London: Earle. 

The above is the eccentric title of a series of eccen- 
trie and lively sketches of society, and strictures on its 
usages, with a view to remedies for all or many of its 
acknowledged evils. The author bases the principle of | 
his refurms on the economical and social doctrines of | 
fiurier. His work, in short, is another of those pur- | 
blind, or one-eyed gropings after great truths which 
remarkably distinguish the present age, and give hope 
‘or future social improvement, though that improve- 
ment may not come in the way prescribed or anticipated 
bythe speculators. Minor Hugodisclaims the most distant 
affinity with Owenism ; and professes “implicit, simple, 
aud entire belief in the pure doctrines of Evangelical | 
Christianity, as laid down in that priceless volume the 
Bible ;’ and “an humble and sincere wish to be guided 
Wholly and exclusively by a single eye to His glory who | 
isthe King of kings; and by the golden precept, ‘ Do | 
unto others as ye would that men should do unto you.’ ” 
We see nothing in his work that gainsays this profession. 
Besides his sketches, strictures, and good-humoured 
‘atires on prevalent bad or foolish customs, Minor Hugo 
presents us with the details of his projected economical 
‘hemes in what he calls Phalansteries ; and gives an 
count of some attempts that have been made to reduce 
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the theories of Fourier, or some modification of them, 
into actual practice. It would be fair to let him speak 
a little for himself in support of his codperative or as- 
sociative plans; but our space forbids it; and we can 
only say that, whatever may be concluded of the philan- 
thropic theories of this modern kind of Uncle Toby, who 
would do everything by a Pha/anz and Etzler’s machines, 
every one must admire his benevolent feelings and kind- 
heartedness, 


The Original History of Ancient America, founded upon 
the Ruins of Antiquity: The identity of the Aborigines 
with the People of Tyrus and Israel, and the introduc- 
tion of Christianity by the Apostle Thomas. By George 
Jones. Longman & Co. 

How many regions and countries have been peopled 
by the Israelites! The Affghans are Hebrews, the South 
Sea Islanders are Hebrews. There are Israelites found in 
the heart of China; and the Aborigines of South and North 
America are also Jews, or rather Israelites. The hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Jones is not new, and it is one on which 
an ingenious man may expatiate and speculate to his 
heart’s content ; as “ much may be said on both sides,” 
though nothing can be satisfactorily, or, at least, abso- 
lutely established upon either. After all the trouble 


_and pains that Mr. Jones has bestowed, there will be 


sceptics. He lessens his difficulties by restricting his 
theory to North America, but does not surmount them. 
The book is, however, somewhat racy, as the produc- 
tions of an enthusiastic theorist are generally found. 


Rome as it was under Paganism, and as it became under 
the Popes. 2 volumes octavo. London: J. Madden & Co. 

It is not easy to characterize this anonymous work, 
unless as History dramatically written, by an author of 
the literary school of Chateaubriand, or De La Martine. 


_ It displays an ostentation of learning, and is composed in 


a style which some critics may describe as ambitious, 
and others as tawdry. The best account we can give 
of a production so much out of the usual routine of his- 
torical writing is, that we have, in perusing, admired it 
more than we fear sound and sober judgment will sanc- 
tion. It gently excites and makes some impression ; 
and this always counts for something. So far as we have 
dipped, we see nothing to forbid the conjecture that the 
writer may be a lady, and either a Catholic or with 
strong Catholic tendencies. 

The Social, Educational, and Religious State of the Ma- 
nufacturing Districts; with Statistical Returns of the 
Means of Education and Religious Instruction in the 
Manufacturing Districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire; in Two Letters to Sir Robert Peel, §c., 
&c. By Edward Baines, junior, Author of “ The 
History of the Cotton Manufacture.” Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. 

The alarming statements of Lord Ashley in Parlia- 
ment required an antidote, were it only to tranquillize 
the public mind. This is administered by Mr. Baines ; 
while he, at the same time, incidentally justifies the dis- 
senters for the apprehension and disapprobation with 
which the whole body viewed Sir James Graham's late 
Education Bill. Very great pains and care have been 
bestowed on the statistical tables upon which Mr. Baines 
bases his statements, and upon his vindication of the manu- 
facturing districts from the sweeping and ill-considered 
charges of those who, from obvious motives, seek to de- 
preciate the national importance of manufacturing inter- 
ests, and also the character of the manufacturing popu- 
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lation, and the dissenting body. The vindication was 
required; it is able and earnest, and cannot fail of 
the intended effect. Yet although Sir James Graham’s 
obnoxious Bill has been crushed, and although the moral 
and religious condition of the manufacturing districts be 
not quite so depraved and deplorable as it has been re- 
presented, it should not be forgotten that there is still 
vast room for improvement, and for Dissenters and 
Churchmen meeting on the broad and level ground of 
their common Christianity and equality of civil rights, 
to concert measures for the better training of both the 
agricultural and manufacturing population. Some ac- 
knowledgment of this sort is all that is wanting to ren- 
der the remonstrance of Mr. Baines complete. 
Historical and Descriptive Account of South Australia; 
founded on the Experience of a Three Years’ Residence 
in that Colony. By J. F. Bennet. London: Smith 

& Elder. 

This gentleman’s report of the colony is, on the whole, 
favourable, though the only thing of unqualified good 
which he admits, is the climate. In every respect 
rapid improvement is going forward. Adelaide has 
already eleren churches, four newspapers, and a maga- 
zine. The inhabitants are plain, but civil in their man- 
ners,—social, and not yet exclusive; and,in short, South 
Australia isa much more eligible place for emigrants 
than it was four or five years since. It has got over its 


first difficulties. 





Tue Ixpitvence ov Respect ror Ovrwarp THINGs, 
in Two Dialogues. London: Charles Fox.—This is a 
brief practical inquiry into the moral principles which 


actuate modern society, and a calm exposure of many of | 
the current fallacies by which men regulate their con- | 


duct. 


NEW POEMS AND DRAMAS, 

Tae Dream or Lire, Lays or THE ENGLisH Caurcn, 
AND OTHER Poems. By the Rev. John Moultrie. Lon- 
don: Pickering. 

Tue PHILosoPpHER’s STONE, AND OTHER Poems. By 
Manley Hopkins. London: Nickisson. 

NaturgE, Napo.eon’s Entry inT0 THE Hapes, AND 
oTHER Poems. By Benjamin Wale. London: Steill. 

Tue Festive Wreatu: a Collection of Original Con- 
tributions read at a literary meeting held in Manchester. 
Edited by John Bolton Rogerson. 

Monomania: @ Poem. By Dry-Nurse. Saunders & 
Otley.—This clever satire is appropriately dedicated to 
the Judges and Physicians of the land. 

Srrarrorp: a Tragedy. By John Sterling. London: 
Moxon. 

Tue Secretary: a Play, in Five Acts, 
Sheridan Knowles. Moxon. 

Tne Earu or Leicester: a Tragedy. By Samuel 
Heath. 


By James 


—_— 


SERIAL WORKS. 

Knicut’s Picroriat Shakspere; a Biography. Part 
1X.—This part concludes this pleasing and ingenious, if 
somewhat imaginative, Life of Shakspere. In the title- 
page to the volume (which forms the frontispiece to the 
Part) we have five portraits of the Bard, in beautiful 
wood-engraving. The autographs are as extraordinary 
symbolic scratches as those of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
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Tae Miter or Deannaven. Part V. 

German Amarantus. Part VII. 

Tue OLp Saitor’s Jotty-Boar. 

Harry Mowsray. Part VIII. 

Tue Puoreno-Macner. Part VII. 

SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Le Pace’s Frexcu Scuoot. Part 1—L’Echo de Paris 
Sixth Edition. Effingham Wilson. 

Hetps To Enciish Grammar ; orn Easy Exercises pop 
Youne Cnitprex. By G.F. Graham, Author of « Eng- 
lish, or the Art of Composition.” Longman & (Co. 


Part VIII. 





PAMPHLETS. 

Tue Rear Monster Evit or Irevanp. By Augustus 
Stapleton, Esq., formerly Private Secretary to the Right 
Hon. George Canning.—The writer of the pamphlet 
knows something of the Irish character, and of Irish 
wants and grievances. His Monster Evil, and it is our 
own, and that of every one looking deeply into the case, 
is poverty—destitution; and without removing this ex- 
cessive and accumulating destitution, he sees no hope of 
peace or prosperity for a country with which, whethe; 
in Union or disunion, the destinies of Britain are irre- 
vocably linked. In the abolition of the Church establish- 
ment of Ireland, and even the establishment and endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic, he sees no efficient remedy 
for the miseries of Ireland; nor do we ; though the abo- 
lition of the State Church, and the application of its 
funds and tithes to useful secular purposes, would be a 
soothing measure. The idea of setting up a Catholic 
Establishment, the Irish Catholics themselves affect 





to repudiate—nor has such a scheme found advocates 
_among Protestants of any party. After stating the 
| Monster Evil, Mr. Stapleton proposes his remedy ; which 
| is, the annual expenditure of four millions of public mo- 
ney for public works, during four years, which, by the 
sale of these works to companies and capitalists, would 
enable a commission, we presume, to expend the same 
sum of four millions, for four more years, by which time 
the “ Monster Evil,” destitution, would be vanquished 
with its twin, turbulence. We cannot enter into the de- 
tails; but may freely affirm, that if this nation had the 
same confidence in Mr. Stapleton’s plan which he has 
himself, the money would be forthcoming, though at the 
expense of three years more of the Income Tax. 

Tue PEOPLE AND THE CuURCH oF ScoTLAND ; A Repit 
To Sin James GRAHAM AND THE GOVERNMENT, &c., &, 





By John White, A.M. 

Wuo sHovutp Epucare tue Prince or Wares! 
The title of this pamphlet embodies a pertinent and 
well-timed question, to which the country will reply 
negatively—* Not a bigoted High Churchman—not & 
Puseyite—not an Ultra-Tory, though nick-named a Com- 
servative.” 

REMARKS ON PavperRism: its Prevention anp Re- 
uizF. By John Taylor,A.M. Edinburgh: Maclachlaa, 
Stewart, & Co. 

SratisticaL Report or One Hunprep anp Nivstt 
Cases or Insanity, admitted to the Retreat near Leeds, 
during the ten years from 1830 to 1840. 

REMARKS ON THE First OPERATIONS OF THE CAMPAION 
or WateRLoo. By Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell, H.P- 

*,* A good many books have reached us, too late for 
notice. 
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